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ABBREVIATIONS,   SYMBOLS,   AND   BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

NOTES 

The  following  pages  explain  the  abbreviations  that  are  used  in  the  more  technical  parts 
(see  above,  p.  xiv  3  i.  [a])  of  the  Encyclopedia,  The  list  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  it  takes  no  account  of  well-established  abbreviations,  or  such  as  have  seemed 
to  be  fairly  obvious.     The  bibliographical  notes  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  welcome  to  the  student. 

The  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible  are  usually  referred  to  as  Gen.,  Ex., 
Lev.,  Nu.,  Dt.,  Josh.,  Judg.,  Ruth,  S(a.),  K(i.),  Ch[r.],  Ezra,  Neh.,  Esth.,  Job,  Ps.,  Pr.,  Eccles., 
C(an)t.,  Is.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Hos.,  Joel,  Am.,  Ob.,  Jon.,  Mi.,  Nah.,  Hab.,  Zeph.,  Hag., 
Zech.,  Mai. ;  i  Esd.,  4  Esd.  (/.^.,  2  Esd.  of  EV),  Tob.,  Judith,  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Baruch,  Epistle 
of  Jeremy  (/>.,  Bar.  ch.  6),  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (Dan.  823),  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Prayer  of  Manasses,  1-4  Mace. ;  Mt,  Mlc,  Lk.,  Jn.,  Acts,  Rom.,  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col., 
Thess.,  Tim.,  Tit,  Philem.,  Heb.,  Ja[s.],  Pet.,  1-3  Jn.,  Jude,  Rev.  [or  Apoc.]. 

An  explanation  of  some  of  the  symbols  (A,  ^5,  B,  etc ),  now  generally  used  to  denote  certain 
Greek  MSS  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  will  be  found  above,  at  p.  xvi.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  bracketed  index  numerals  denote  the  edition  of  the  work  to  which  they  are  attached ; 
thus  OTJC^^The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Churchy  2nd  edition  (exceptions  RP^,  AOF^ ; 
see  below).  The  unbracketed  numerals  above  the  line  refer  to  footnotes ;  for  those  under 
the  line  see  below  under  D^,  Eg,  ]^^^ 

When  a  foreign  book  is  cited  by  an  English  name  the  reference  is  to  the  English 
translation. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  work  be  referred  to  as  the  Encyclopedia  Biblical  and  that  the 
name  may  be  abbreviated  thus :  Ency,  Bib,  or  EBi.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  larger 
articles  can  be  referred  to  by  the  numbered  sections  (^) ;  or  any  passage  can  readily  be  cited 
by  column  and  paragraph  or  line.  The  columns  will  be  numbered  continuously  to  the  end 
of  the  work. 


Abulw. 


Acad. 


AF  , 
AHT       . 

AU[test\  Unt.  . 
Amer,  /oum.  of 

Phil. 
A[mgr.  ]  J[pum.  ] 

S[em.  J  Liang.  ] 

Am.  Tab. 

Aftt. 

AOF 

Apocr.  Anted.   . 


Aa.  . 


Ar.  . 

Aram. 

Arch. 

Ar.  Des.  . 
Ar.  Heid.f  or 

Heid, 
Arm. 
Ass. 

Ass.  mvB 

As.  u.  Eur. 


Abulwalld,  the  Jewish  grammarian 
(b.  circa  990),  author  of  Book  of 
Roots,  etc. 

77ie  Academy:  A  Wukly  Review 
of  Literature,  Science,  attd  Art. 
London,  '69 J?^ 

See  AOF, 

Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition.  See 
Hommel. 

See  Winckler. 

American  Toumal  of  Philology, 
'ioff. 

American  Jottmal  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  (continu- 
ing Hebraica  ['84-'95]).  '95/". 
TheTell-el-Amama  Letters  ( =  KB^ 

Josephus,  Antiquities. 

Altorientalische  Forschungen,  See 
Winckler. 

Apocrypha  Anecdota,  1st  and  2nd 
series,  published  under  the 
general  title  *  Texts  and  Studies  * 
at  the  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

Aquila,  Jewish  proselyte  (temp, 
revolt  against  Hadrian),  author 
of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.     See  Text. 

Arabic. 

Aramaic.     See  Aramaic. 

ArcJuBology  or  Archdologie.  See 
Benzinger,  Nowack. 

Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  *88. 

Reste  arabischen  Heidentums.  See 
Wellhausen. 

Armenian. 

Assyrian. 

Assyrisches  Handworterbuch.  See 
Delitzsch. 

W.  M.  M  tiller,  Asien  u.  Europa 
nach  altdgyptischen  Denkmdlern, 

*93. 


AT,  A Tliche 

A  T  Uf tiers. 

AV  . 

b. 
Ba.  . 


Bab. 

Baed.,  or 
Baed.  Pal. 

Baethg.,  or 

Baethg.  Beitr. 
BAG 

B^.NB     , 


Baraitha  . 
BDB  Lex. 


Be.  . 


Beitr. 
Bettr.  z.  Ass. 

Benz.  HA 


Das  Alte  Testament,  Alttestament- 

liche.     Old  Testament. 
Alttestamentliche    Untersuchungen. 

See  Winckler. 
Authorised  Version. 

ben,  b'ne  (son,  sons,  Hebrew). 

Baer  and  Delitzsch's  critical  edition 
of  the  Massoretic  Text,  Leipsic, 
'69,  and  following  years. 

Babylonian. 

Baedeker,  Palestine  (ed.  Socin), 
<^,  '94 ;  ^K  '98  (Benzinger)  based 
on  4th  German  ed. 

Baetheen,  Beitrage  zur  semitischen 
Rehj^ions-geschichte,  '88. 

C.  P.  Tiele,  Babyhnische-assyrische 
Geschichte,  pt.  i. ,  '86 ;  pt.  ii. ,  '88. 

Barth,  Die  Nomincdbildung  in  den 
semitischen  Sprachen,  \. ,  '89  ;  ii. , 
'91  ;  (^,  '94. 

See  Law  LrrERATURE. 

[Brown,  Driver,  Briggs,  Lexicon"] 
A  Hebrew  and  En^ish  Lexicon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  based  on 
the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  by  F. 
Brown,  with  the  co-operation  of 
S.  R.  Driver  and  C.  A.  Briggs, 
Oxford,  '92,  and  following  years. 

E.  Bertheau  (1812-88).  In  KGH; 
Richter  u.  Ruth,  '45  ;  ^,  '83 ; 
Chronik,  '54 ;  (^,  '73 ;  Esra, 
Nehemia  u.  Ester,  '62 ;  ^\  by 
Ryssel,  '87. 

Beitrage,  especially  Baethgen  (as 
above). 

Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie  u.  semi- 
tischen Sprachwissenschaft ;  ed. 
Fried.  Delitzsch  and  Paul  Haupt, 
i.,  '90;  ii.,'94 ;  iii.,  *98 ;  iv.  i,  '99- 

I.  Benzinger,  Hebrdische  Archd- 
ologie, '94. 
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Kon.  .     JCdnige  in  A'HC,  *99. 

Bertholet,    Stel-    A.  Bertholet,  Die  Stellung  der  Is- 
lung  raeliien  u,   der  Juden   xu   den 

Fremden,  '96. 
Bi   .  .     Gustav  Bickell : 

Grundriss  der  hebriUschen   Grammatik^  '69  f, ; 

ET,  *77.  CIG 

Carmina  VT  metrice  etc^  '82. 
Dicktungm  der  Hebraer^  '82/. 

Krithche  Bearbeitung  der  Prov.^  '9a  CIL 

Biblioth,  Sac,    .     Btbli<ftheca  Scura,  \lff. 
BJ  .        .        ,     De  Bella  Judaico,     See  Josephus. 
BL  .  .     Schenkel,    Bibel  -  Lexicon ;   Real-       CIS 

worterbuch  zum  Handgebrauch 
Air    Geistliche    u.    Gemeinde- 
glieder,  5  vols.,  '69-'75. 
Boch.         .       .     S.  Bochart  (1599-1667): 

GeograpMa  Sacra^    1646;    HierozoicoHy   sive  de 

Animaltbus     Scriptura    Sacra^ 
1663. 
Aug.  fioeckh,  Corpus  Inscr,  Grtec^ 
4  vols.,  '28.*77. 
.     Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record^ 

Friedrich  Bottcher,  AusfUhrliches 
Lehrbuch  der  hebrdischen  Sprache^ 
*66.'68. 
.     Bottger,  Lexicon  z,  d,  Schriften  des 
FL  Josephus i  '79. 
Biblical  Researches.    See  Robinson. 
.     Karl  Budde : 
Urgesch,    .     Die   biblische    Urgeschichte   (Gen. 

1-124),  '83. 
Ri.  So.  Die  BiUher  Richter  und  Samuel^ 

ihre  Quellen  und  ihr  Aufbau^ 

'90- 
Sam,  .     Samuel  in  SBOT  (Heb.),  '94. 

Das  Buch  Hiob  in  HK,  '96. 

Klagelieder  and  Hohelied  in  A'ffCy  '98. 

Buhl  .     See  Pal, 

Buxt.  Syn,Jud,     Johann  Buxtorf  (1564-1629),  Syna- 

gogajudaica^  1 603,  etc. 

.    Johann  Buxtorf,  son  (1599*1644), 

Lexicon  ChaldcUcum^    Talmudi- 

cum  et  Rabbinicum^  1^391  folio. 

Reprint  with    additions    by   B. 

Fischer,  2  vols.,  '69  and  '74. 


Boeckh 
BOR 
Bottch.     . 

Bottg.  Lex, 

BR  , 
Bu.  . 


Boxt.  Lex, 


Cf  ctr, 
Calwer  Bib, 
Lex, 

c,  Ap, 
CH , 

Chald,  Gen. 


Che. 


•         * 


Proph.  Is. . 
Job  cmd  Sal, 
Ps.    . 

OPs. 

Aids . 
Founders  , 
Intr,  Is.     . 


circa, 

Calwer  Kirchelexikon^  Thealogisclies 
Handworterbuchf  ed.   P.  Zeller, 

contra  Apianem.     See  Josephus. 
Composition  des  Hexateuchs.     See 

Wellhausen. 
The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis^ 
by  Georee  Smith.    A  new  edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  corrected 
by  A.  H.  Sayce,  *8o. 
T.  K.  Cheyne : 

The  Prophecies  oflscuah^  2  vols. 

('8o-'fii ;  revised,  W,  '89). 
JobandSolaman^ox  The  IVisdom 

of  the  Old  Testament  ('87). 
The  Book  of  Psalms^  transl. 
with   comm.  ('88);   W,  re- 
written (forthcoming). 
The  Origin  and  Religious  Con- 
tents rf  the  /Vo^^rC  Bampton 
Lectures,'  '89),  '91. 
Aids  to  the  Devout  Study  of 

Criticism^  '92. 
Founders    of    Old    Testament 

Criticism  y  '94. 
Introduction   to   the   Book   of 
Isaiah  ('95). 


Is.  SBOT,  Isaiah     in     SBOT    [Eng.l, 

('97);[Heb.],  ('99). 
Jeremiah^  his  Life  and  Times,  in  '  Men  of  the 

Bible '  ('88). 
Jew,  Rel,  Life       Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the 

Exile,  '98. 
Corpus    Inscriptianum    Gracarum 
(ed.  Dittenberger),  '82/:     See 
also  Boeckh. 
.     Corpus  Inscriptianum  Latinarum, 
Berlin,  '63,  and  following  years, 
14  vols. ,  with  supplements. 
Corpus  Inscriptianum  Semiticarum, 
Paris,  '81  j^     Pt.  !.,  Phoenician 
and  Punic  inscriptions;  pt.  ii., 
Aramaic   inscriptions;    pt.   iv., 
S.  Arabian  inscriptions. 
.     The  Classical  Review,  '87/: 
Clermont-Ganneau : 

RecueU  (tArchMogie,  '85  /. 
Comill : 

Dcu     Buch     des     Propheten 

Ezechiel,  *86. 
Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testa' 

ment,  '91  ;  W,  '96. 
History  of  the  People  of  Israel 
from  the  earliest  times,  '98. 
The  Cutuiform  Inscriptions  and  the 

Old  Testament.  See  Schrader. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Higher  Crriticism 
and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monu- 
ments, '94. 
.  Critical  Review  of  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Literature  [ed. 
Salmond],  91^ 


Class.  Rev. 
Cl.-Gan.  . 

Rec.  . 
Co.  . 

Esek. 

Einl. 

Hist. 
COT 
Crit,  Man, 

Cr,  Rev,  . 


Dalm.  Gram,   , 

WorteJesu 
Aram,  Lex, 


Dav. 

Job    , 
Euk, 

DB. 


de  C.  Orig, 


De  Gent. 
DeL 


Par,  . 
Heb.  Lang. 


Author  of  Deuteronomy ;  also  used 

of  Deuteronomistic  passages. 
Later  Deuteronomistic  editors.   See 

Historical  Literature. 
Dalman,   Grammatik  des  jiidisch- 
paldstinischen  Aramaisch,  '94. 
Die  WorteJesu,  i.,  '98. 
Aramaisch    •    Heuhebraisches 
Worterbuch     su     Targum^ 
Talmud,      und     Alidrasch, 

Teili., '97. 
A.  B.  Davidson : 

Book  of  Job  in  Camb.  Bible,  '84. 

Book  of  Esekiel  in  Cambridge 

Bible,  '92. 

W.    Smith,   A  Dictionary  of  the 

Bible,  comprising  its  Antiquities, 

Biography,  Geography,  arid  Nat' 

ural History,  3  vols,,  '63  ;  DB^, 

2nd  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  in  two  parts, 

'93. 
or,  J.   Hastings,  A  Dictionary  of 

the  Bible,  deeding  with  its  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  and  Contents, 
including  the  Biblical  Theology, 
vol.  i.,  '98 ;  vol.  ii.,  '99. 
or,  F.  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire  de  la 

Bible,  \sff' 
Alph.    de    Candolle,    Origiru   des 

Plantes  Cultivks,  '82;  W,   '96. 

ET  in  the  International  Scientific 

Series, 
De  Gentibus.     See  Wellhausen. 
Delitzsch,  Franz  (1813-90),  author 

of  many  commentaries  on  books 

of  the  OT,  etc. 
or  Delitzsch,  Friedrich,  son  of  pre- 
ceding, author  of : 

WolagdasParadUsf  ('81). 
The  Hebrew  Language  viewed 
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in  the  light  of  Assyrian  He- 
search^  *83. 

Prol.  .  Prolegomena  tines  neuen  hebr.- 

arum.  Worterbuchs  sum  A  T^ 
'86. 

Ass,  HWB  Assyrisches    Handworterbuch^ 

'96. 

DHM  Ep,  Denk.    D.  H.  MUller,  Epifraphische  Denk- 

maler  aus  Arabien,  '89. 
Die  Propheten  in   ihren  urspritngUchen  Form, 

Die  Grundgesetze  der  ursemi- 
tischen  Poesie^  2  Bde.,  '96. 

DL  .  Dillmaim,      August      (1823-94), 

in  KGH:  Genesis^  3rd  ed.  of 
Knobel,  '75 ;  W,  '82 ;  W,  '92  (ET 
by  Stevenson,  *97) ;  Exodus  und 
Leviticus,  2nd  ed.  of  Knobel, 
'80;  3rd  ed.  by  Ryssel,  *97 ; 
Numb.,  Deut.y  Josh.,  2nd  ed.  of 
Knobel,  '86 ;  Isaiah,  W,  '90 ;  (edd. 
1-3  by  Knobel ;  4th  ed.  by  Die- 


Did. 

Dozy,  Suppl. 


Dr. 


HT. 


TBS 
Introd. 


Par.  Ps. 
Deut. 


Joel  and  Amos 
Leu.  SBOT 


a.  Dy  J 

stel ;  6th  ed.  by  Kittel,  '98). 

Didachi.    See  Apocrypha,  §31,1. 

SuptUment      aux      Dictionnaires 

Arabes,  '79^. 
Driver,  S.  R.  : 
•    A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Tenses  in  Hebrew,  '74;   <*>, 
'81 ;  «,  '92. 
Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of 

the  Books  of  Samuel,  '90. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament, 
a),  '91 ;  W,  »97. 
Parallel  Psalter,  '98. 
Deuteronomy    in    77u    Inter- 
national Critical  Comment- 

ary,  '95- 

in  the  Cambridge  Bible,  '97. 

SBOT  (Eng.),  Leviticus,  as- 
sisted by  H.  A.  White,  '98. 
*  Hebrew  Authority'  in  Authority  and  Archaology, 

Sacred    and    Profane,    ed. 
David  G.  Hogarth,  London, 

'99. 
Isaiah,  his  Life  and  Times,  in 

'  Men  of  the  Bible,'  ^,  '93. 

Drusius    (1550- 1616)    in    Critici 

Sacri. 

Bemhard  Duhm : 

Die  Theologie  der  Propheten  als 

Grundlage  fUr  cUe   in$ure 

Entwicklungsgeschichte    der 

israelitischen  Religion,  '75. 

Das  Buch  /esaia  in  HK,  '92. 

Die  Psalmen  erkldrt  in  KHC, 

'99- 
Old  Hebrew  historical  document. 

Later  additions  to  £.     See  His- 
torical Literature. 

Encychpadia  Britannica,  9th  ed., 
'75.'&. 
Ebers,  Aeg.  BM   Georg  Ebers  (*37-*98),  Ae^en  u. 

die  Biicher  Mos^s,  i.,  '08. 

Einleitung     (Introduction).      See 
Cornill,  etc. 

TJie  English    Historical   Review^ 


Is. 


Drus. 


Du. 


Proph* 


Is. 
Ps. 


E     . 
EB^ 


Einl. 


Eng.  Hist.  Rev. 

Entlst],     . 

ET  . 

Eth. 

Etts. 

Onom.  or  OS 


*S6£. 
Die  Entstehung  des  fudenthums. 

See  Ed.  Meyer. 
English  translation. 
Ethiopic. 

Ettsebius  of  Caesarea  (2nd  half  of 

3rd  to  1st  half  of  4th  cent.  a.d.)  : 

Onomasticon  ;  *  On  the  Names 

of  Places  in  Holy  Scripture.' 


HE  . 

P[rap.]E[v.] 

Cfhron. 


EV. 

Ctrl.  .  * 

Lehrb, 
Gesch, 

Dichter 

PropK 

Expos, 
Expios\  T\ime5'\ 

f  and^ 
FFP 

Field,  Hex. 


F[r.\HG . 

FL   and  Hanb. 

Pharm. 
Floigl,  GA 

Founders 


Fr.  . 


FriL 
Frankenb 


Frazer 


Fund. 


GA  . 

GA  . 
GBA 

GASm.     . 

GAT       . 

Gei.  Urschr. 


Ges. 


Thes. 


Gramm. 


Lex. 


Historia  Ecclesiastica. 
Praparatio  Evangelica. 
Chronicon, 
English  version  (where  authorised 

and  revised  agree). 
Heinrich  Ewald  (1803-70 : 

Lehrbuch      der      hebrdischen 

Sprache,  '44 ;  «,  '7a 
Geschichte  des    Volkes  Israel; 
Wi..vii.,'64.'68;  ET^Svols. 
(pre-Christian  period),  '69- 

Die  Dichter  des  AlienBundes^, 

'66/ 
Die Propheten,\of.;  O,  '67/; 
ET  '76/ 
Expositor,  5th  ser.,  *95^ 
Expository  Times,  '%9-'^ff. 

following  (verse,  or  verses,  etc.). 

Fauna  Mtd  Flora  of  Palestine.  See 
Tristram. 

F.  Field,  Origmis  Hexaplorum  qua 
supersunt   sive    Veterum    Inter- 
pretum  Gracorum  intotum  Vetus 
Testamentum  Fragmenta  (*75). 

Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grm- 
corum,ed.  MUller,5voIs.,'4i-'72. 

F.  A.  FlUckiger  and  D.  Hanbury, 
Pharmacographia. 

Floigl,  Geschichte  des  semitischen 
Altertums  in  Tabellen,  '82. 

Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criti- 
cism,    ^ee  Cheyne. 

O.  F.  Fritzsche  (1812-06),  com- 
mentaries on  books  ot  the  Apo- 
crypha in  KHG. 

Sigisraund  Yiix^'^,DiearaMaischen 
Fremdworter  im  Arabischen,  '86. 

W.  Frankenberg,  Die  Spriiche  in 
KH,  '98. 

J.  G.  Fraf  er  : 

Totemism  ('87). 
Golden  Bough  ('90) ;  ^  in  prep. 
'Pausaniais     Description     of 
(7n»r^  (translation  and  notes, 
6  vols.,  '98). 

J.  Marquart,  Fundamente  israeli- 
tischer  u,jildischer  Geschichte,  '96. 

Greek  Version,  see  above,  p.  xv/. 

and  Text  and  Versions. 
Geschichte     d,     Alterthums     (see 

Meyer,  Floigl). 
Geschichte  Agyptens  (see  Meyer). 
Gesch.    Babyloniens    u.    Assyriens 

(see  Winckler,  Hommel). 
George  Adam  Smith.     See  Smith. 
Reuss,  Geschichte  des  Alien  Testa- 
ments, '81  ;  O,  '9a 
A.  Geiger,  Urschrift  und  Uebersetz- 
ungen  derBibelinihrerAbhangig- 
keit  von  der  inneren  Entwicklung 
des  fudenthums,  '57. 
F.  H.  W.  Gesenius  (1786-1842): 
Thesaurus  Philologicus  Criticus 
Ling.  Hebr.  et  Chald.  Veteris 
Testanunti,  '35-'42. 
Hebrdische    Grammatik,    '13 ; 
W,  by  E.    Kautzsch,   '96; 
ET'98. 
Hebrdisches     u.     chalddisches 
Handworterbuch,    '12;     (") 
(MUhlau  u.  Volck),  '90 ;  0^ 
(Buhl,  with  Socin  and  Zim- 
mern),  '95  ;  0^)  (Buhl),  '99. 
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Ges.-Bu.  . 

Gesch, 

GGA 

GGN 

Gl  . 

Gi[nsb].    . 


GJV        . 

Glaser 

Skizze 

Or.  . 

Gra. 

Gesch. 

Ps,     . 

Gr.  Ven. 
GIV 


H     . 

HA  or  Hebr, 
Arch. 

Hal. 


Hamburger 
[RE] 

Harper,  ABL  . 


HC . 


Heb. 

HebrcUca  . 
Heid. 

Herst, 


Herrog,  RE     . 
Het  Herstd 
Hex. 

Hexap. 

HG ... 

Hierob, 
Hilgf.        . 

Hist. 

Hist.  Proph. 
Mon. 


Hi[tz]. 


HK. 


Gesenius-Buhl.     See  above,  Ges. 
Geschuhte  (History). 
G'dttingischeGelehrte  Anzeigen^^^. 
Gottingische  Gelehrte  Nachrichten, 

•45/- 
Geschuhte  Israels.     See  Winckler. 

Ginsburg,  AlassoreticO'Critiial  Edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible^  '94,  Intro- 
duction^ *97. 
Geschichte  desjiidischen  Volkes.    See 

SchUrer. 
Eduard  Glaser : 

Skizze   der   Gesch,    u.    Geogr, 
ArcUfienSj  '90. 
K.  Grimm  (1S07-91).      Maccabees 
('53)  and  Wisdom  ('60)  in  A'GH. 
Heinrich  Gratz : 

Geschichte  der  Juden,  i.-x.,  '74 

^;  ETi.-v.,  '91 -'92. 
Kritischer  Commentar  %u  den 
Psalmen^  '82/ 
Versio  Veneta.     See  Text. 
Gesch.    des     Volkes    Israel.      See 
Ewald,  Stade,  etc. 

'TheLawof  Holiness'  (Lev.  17-26). 
See  Leviticus. 

Hebraische  ArchOologie.  See  Ben- 
zincer,  Nowack. 

Joseph  Hal^vy.  The  inscriptions 
in  Rapport  sur  une  Alission  Ar- 
chiologique  dans  U  YSnien  ('72) 
are  cited :  Hal.  5^5,  etc. 

AUlanges      d*Epigraphie      et 
d  Archiologie  Sdmittqtus^  '74. 

Hamburger,  ReaUncyclop&die  fiir 
Bibel  und  Talmud,  i.  '70,  ^  %z  ; 
ii.  '83,  suppl.  '86,  '91/.,  *97. 

R.  F.  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian Letters  belonging  to  the 
A\K}iy}in}\k]collectiono/theBrit- 
ish  Museum,  '93^* 

Hand'  Commentar  sum  Neuen  Testa- 
ment, bearbeitet  von  H.  J.  Holtz- 
mann,  R.  A.  Lipsius,  P.  W. 
Schmiedel,  H.  v.  Soden,  '89-'9i. 

Hebrew. 

Continued  as  AJSL  {q.v. ). 

Reste  arabischen  Heidentums. 
See  Wellhausen. 

Kosters,  Het  Herstel  van  Isratl  in 
het  Perzische  Tijdvak,  '93 ;  Germ, 
transl.  Die  Wiedierhtrstellung 
Israels^  *95. 

See  PRE. 

See  Her  St. 

Hexateuch  (see  Kuenen,  Holzinger, 
etc. ). 

See  Field. 

Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land.     See  Smith,  G.A. 

See  Bochart. 

A.  Hilgenfeld,  NT  scholar  {Einl., 
etc.),  and ed.  since  '58  of  ZWT. 

See  SchUrer,  Ewald,  Kittel,  etc. 

J.  F.  M 'Curdy,  History,  Prophecy, 
and  the  Monuments :  i.  To  the 
Downfall  of  Samaria  ('94) ;  ii. 
To  the  Fall  of  Nineveh  (^96). 

F.  Hitzig(  1807.75),  »n  ^GH:  Pre- 
diger  ('47),  Hohelied  ('55),  Die 
kleinen  Propheten  ('38 ;  W,  '63), 
Jeremias  ('41 ;  <*>,  '66).  Also  Die 
Psalmen  ('35-'36 ;  W,  '63.'65). 

Handkommentar  turn  Alien  Testa- 
ment, ed.  Nowack,  '92^. 


Holz.  Einl. 


Hommel  . 
AHT 


GBA 

Hor.  Hehr. 
HP. 


HPH 

HPSm.     . 

Samuel  in 
HS  . 

HWB      . 


IJG.        . 

Intr[od].  . 
Intr.  Is.  . 

It.    . 

It.  Anton. 


{ 


J\pum.\   A[m 
C?[r.]5[«-.] 
Jastrow,  Diet. 


J\pum.'\  As. 
JBL 


JBIV 
JDT        . 
JE    . 
Jensen,  Kosm. 


Jcr. 
"on. 

OS. 


j 


J[oum.]  Phil, 

JPT 

JQR 
JRAS 


JSBL 
KAT 


Kau. 


Gram. 
HS   . 


.     H.  Holzinger,  Einleitung  in  den 
Hexateuch  ('93),   Genesis  in  the 
KHC  ('98). 
.     Fritz  Hommel : 

Die  cdtisraelitische  Ueberliefer- 
ung;  ET,  Ancient  Hwrew 
Tradition,  '97. 
Geschichte  Babyhniens  u.  As- 
syriens,  '85^. 
Lightfoot,  Horct  Hebraica,  1684. 
.     Holmes  and  Parsons,  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum     Gracum    cum    variis 
lectionibus,  1798-1827. 
.     G.    B.    Gray,    Studies  in  Hebrew 

Proper  Names,  '96. 
.     Henry  Preserved  Smith. 
International  Critical  Commentary. 
.     Die  Heilige  Schrift.    See  Kautzsch. 
.     Riehm's  Handworterbuch  des  bibli- 
schen  Alterthums,  2  vols.,  '84; 
^.   '93-'94-     See  also  Delitzsch 
(Friedr.). 

.     Israelitische  u,  jiidische  Geschichte. 

See  Wellhausen. 
.     Introduction. 

Introduction      to      Isaiah.        See 

Cheyne. 
Itala.     See  Text  and  Versions. 
Itinerarium  Antonini,  Fortia  d' Ur- 
ban, '45. 

.     Old  Hebrew  historical  document. 
.     Later  additions  to  J. 
.]   Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  't^\ff. 
M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Tar- 
gumim,  the  Talmud  Babli,  etc., 
and  MidrcLshim,  '86^. 
.    Journal    Asiatique,    J53  ff.  ;    7th 
ser.,  '73 ;  8th  ser.,  '83 ;  9th  sen, 

*93. 
.    Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  and 

Exegesis,  *^ff'  ;  formerly  ('82- 

'88)  c9\\eA  Journal  of  the  Society 

of  Biblical  Lit.  and  Exeg. 

.    Janrbucher  der  bibl,    Wissenschaft 

('49-'65). 
.    Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie, 

•s6-'78. 

The  '  Prophetical   narrative  of  the 

Hexateuch,  composed  of  J  and  E. 

P.  Jensen,  Die  Kosnwlogie  der  Baby- 

lonier,  '90. 

.    Jerome,  or  Jeremiah. 

.    Jonathan.     See  Targum. 

.     Flavius  Josephus  (b.  37  a.  d.  ),  Anti- 
quitates    Judaica,     De     Bello 
Judaico,    vita,   contra    Apionem 
(ed.  Niese,  3  vols.,  '87.'94). 

.  Journal  of  Philology,  i.  (Nos.  I  and 
2,  '68),  ii.  (Nos.  3  and  4,  '69),  etc. 

.  Jahrbiicher fUr protestantische  Theo- 
logie, '75-*92. 

.    Jewish  Quarterly  Review, '^''^Jf, 

.  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
(vols.  1-20,  24  JT'*  ^^^  series, 
vols.  1-24,  '65-'92;  current  series, 

.     See  JBL. 

Die  Keilinschriften  u.  d.  Alte  Testa- 
ment.    See  Schrader. 
.     £.  Kautzsch : 

Grammatik     des     Biblischen- 

Aranidischen,  '84. 
Die  heilige  Schrift  des  Alten 
Testaments,  '94. 
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Apokr, 


KB  . 


Ke.  . 
Kenn. 


KG  , 
KGF 

KGH 

KGK 


KHC 


KL  . 


Gwh. 


ch,  SB  or 


Kim. 

AZ.  Proph. 
Klo[st].     . 

GVI, 

Kii[ob].    . 

Ko.  .        • 


Koh. 
Kr.  . 


Kt  . 
Kue. 


OntL 


Die  Apokryphcn  u,  Psendepi- 
graphen  des  alien  Testa- 
ments^ *98/. 

KeUinschriftlicheBibliotheki  Samtn- 
lung  von  ass,  u,  dad,  Texten  in 
Umschrift  u.  Uebersetzung,  5 
vols.  (I,  2,  3a,  ^,  4,  5),  *89.'96. 
Edited  by  Schrader,  in  collabora- 
tion with  L.  Abel,  C.  Bezold, 
P.  Jensen,  F.  E.  Peiser,  and 
H.  Winckler. 

K.  F.  Keil  (d.  '88). 

B.  Kennicott  (1718-83),  Vetus 
Testamentum  Hebraicum  cum 
variis  lectionibus^  2  vols.,  1776- 
8a 

Kirchengtschichte, 

Keilinschriften  u,  Geschiehisforsch- 
ung,     S>ee  Schrader. 

Kurzgefasstes  cxegetisches  Hand- 
btuh.   See  Di. ,  Hitz. ,  Knob. ,  01. 

Kurtgefassttr  Kommentar  zu  den 
keuigen  Schriften  Alien  u,  Neuen 
Testaments  scwie  zu  den  Apo- 
hyphen^  ed.  H.  Strack  and 
O.  Zockler,  '%t  ff, 

Kurzer  Hand-commeniar  zum  Allen 
Testatnenty  ed.  Marti,  *97^ 

Rudolf  Kittel : 

Geschichte  der  Hebrder^  2  vols. , 
'88,  '92 ;  Eng.  transl.,  //is- 
tary  of  the  //ebrews,    *95- 

The  Book  of  ChrotiicleSj  Critical 

Edition  of  the  Hebrew  text, 

*95  (translated  by  Bacon). 

R.  David  ]||Limhi,  circa  1200  a.  D., 

the  famous  Jewish  scholar  and 

lexicc^apher,  by  whose  exegesis 

the  AV  is  mainly  guided. 

Kinship  attd  A/arriage  in  Early 

Arabia,     See  W.  R.  Smith. 
ICleine  Propheten  (Minor  Prophets). 

See  Wellhausen,  Nowack,  etc. 
Aug.    Klostermann,    Die   Biicher 
Samuelis  und  der  Kdnige  ('87)  in 
KGK. 

Geschichte  des  Volkes  /srael  bis 
zur  Restauratian  unter  Esra 
und  Nehemia,  '96. 
Aug.  Knobel  (1807-63)  in  KGH: 
Exodus  und  Leviticus,  ^  by  Dill- 
mann,  '80;  Der  Prophet  Jesaia^ 
*43f  ^^  '61.     See  DiUmann. 
F.  E.  Konig,  //istorisch-Kritisches 
/^hrgtbdude     der     //ebrdischen 
Sprache,  3  vols.,  *8l-'97. 
Aug.  Kohler. 

l^t,  (lit.  *  to  be  read '),  a  marginal 

reading  which    the    Massoretes 

intended  to  supplant  that  in  the 

text  (Kfithib) ;  see  below. 

Kdthib  (lit.   *  written  *),  a  reading 

in  the  MT ;  see  above. 
Abr.  Kuenen  (1828-91) : 

//istorisch  -  critisch  Onderzoek 
naar  het  ontstcutn  en  de 
verzameling  van  de  Boeken 
des  Ouden  Verbonds,  3  vols. , 
'61 -'65;  W.'85-'89;  Germ, 
transl. ,  //istorisch  -  kritische 
Einleitung  in  die  Biicher 
des  Alt  en  Testaments  ^  '87- 
'92  ;  vol.  i. ,  The  //exateuchy 
translated  by  Philip  Wick- 
steed,  '86. 


Godsd, 

De  Profeten 

Ges,  Abh,  . 


Lag. 


//ag, 
Syr,  , 

Ges.  Abh.  , 

Mitt. 
Sym. 
Prov. 
tJbers. 
otB// 


Beitr, 

Proph, 
Seat, 

Arm,  St.    . 
Or.    . 
Lane 

L  {and\  B 

LBR 

Levy,  NHWB 

Chald,Lex. 

/^hrgeb.    , 
Leps.  Denkm, 

Lightf. 


Lips,  if. 


Low 

Luc. 
LXX  or  e 


Maimonides 


De  Godsdienst  van  /srael,  '69-'70 ; 

Eng.  transl.,  3  vols.,  '73-'75. 
en  der  Profetie  onder  /srael,  '75 ; 
ET,  '77. 
Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  zur 
bibl.   Wissenschaft ,  German 
by  Budde,  '94. 

deLagarde,  Librorum  Veteris  Testa- 
menti  Canonicorum,  Pars  Prior 
Grace,  '83. 
Paul  de  Lagarde  ('27-'9i) : 

Hagiographa  Chaldaice,  '73. 
Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apo- 

cryphi  Syriace,  *6i. 
Gesammelte       Abhandlungen, 

'66. 
MitteUungen,  i.-iv.,  '84-'89. 
Symmicta,  ii.,  '80. 
Proverbien,  '63. 
Uebersickt  iiber  die  im  Ara- 
mdischen,   Arabischen,    und 
//ebrdischen  iibliche  Bildung 
der  Nomina,  '89. 
Beitrdge  z.  baktrischen  Lexiko- 

grafhie,  *68. 
Propheta  Chaldaice,  '72. 
Semitica,  '78 /I 
Armenische  Studien, 
Orientalia,  \.,  '79  ;  ii.,  '80 
E.  W.  Lane,  An  Arabic-English 

Lexicon,  '63^ 
W.  M.  Thomson,   The  Land  and 

the  Book,  '59 ;  new  ed.,  '94. 
Later    Biblical     Researches,     See 

Robinson. 
J.    Levy,   Neuhebrdisches  u.   chat- 
ddisches  Worterbiuh,  '76-'89. 
ChcUddisches  Wbrterbuch  iiber 
die  Targumim,  '67^ 
See  Konig. 
R.  Lepsius,  Denkmdler  ausAegypten 

u.  Aethiopien,  '49-'6o. 
John    Lightfoot    (1602-75),    //orce 

//ebraica  (1684). 

Joseph     B.     Lightfoot     ('28-'89); 

commentaries      on       Galatians 

(W.  '74) ;  Philippians  ((«),  '73) ; 

Colossians  and  Philemon  ('75). 

Lipsius,  Die  Apokryphen  Apostel- 

geschichten    u,     Apostellegcnden, 

J.    Low,   Aramdische   Pflanzenna- 

men,  '81. 
See  L. 
Septuagint.     See  above,  p.  xv/., 

and  Text  and  Versions. 


Mand. 
Marq.  Fund. 

Marti 

Gram. 


Moses    Maimonides    (1x31-1204). 
Exegete,     author     of     Mishneh 
Torah,  More  Nebdkhim,  etc. 
Mandsean.     See  Aramaic,  §  10. 
J.  Marquart,  Futidamente  israeliti- 
scher  u.  jiidischer  Geschichte,  '96. 
K.  Marti : 

Kurzgefasste  Grammatik  d. 
biblisch  -Ara  mdischen 
Sprache,  '96. 
Geschichte  der  /sraelitischen  Religion^,  '97  (a  re- 
vision of  A.  Kayser,  Die 
Tlieol.  des  A  7^. 
Jes.   ,         ,  Das  Buchjesaia  in  K//C,  '99. 

Masp.       .         .     G.  Maspero : 

Dawn  of  Civilisation,  Egypt  and  Chaldea  ((^>,  '96). 
/us    premieres    MiUes    des    Peuples ;    ET    by 

McCIure,  The  Struggle  of  the 
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Histoire 
MBBA    . 
MDPV   . 


Merx 


Mey. 


GA    . 


Ents^eh\ 
Meyer 

MGWJ    , 
MH 

MI  . 


Midr. 
Mish. 


MT. 


Nations — Egypt ^  Syria^  and 
Assyria, 
Ancienne    des    PeupUs    de    t Orient 

('99^). 
Monatsbericht   der  Berliner  Aka- 

demie, 

.     MittheUungen  und  Naihrichten  des 

Deutschen      Paldstina  -  VereinSj 

'95/ 
.     A.    Merx,  Archiv  f.  wissenschaft- 

licke  Erforschung d,  AT ('69). 
.     Ed.  Meyer : 

Geschichte     des    AUerthums ; 
i.,  Gesch.  d.  Orients  bis  zur 
Begriindung  des  Perserreichs 
('84) ;  il.,  Gesch,  des  Abend- 
landes    bis    auf   die    Per- 
serkriege  ('93). 
Die    Entstehung   des  Juden- 
thumsy  '96. 
.     H.    A.    W.     Meyer     (1800-73), 
founder  of  the  series  Kritisch- 
exegetischer  Kommentar  iiber  das 
Neue  Testament, 
.     Monatsschrift  fUr  Gesch,  u,  Wiss, 

des  /udenthumsj  '51^ 
.     Mishnic  Hebrew,  the  language  of 
the    Mishna,    Tosephta,    Mid- 
rashim,  and  considerable  parts  of 
the  Talmud. 
.     Mesha      Inscription,      commonly 
known  as  the  'Moabite  Stone.' 
See  Mesha. 
.     Midrash.   See  Chronicles,  §  6  (3). 
.     Mishna,    the    standard    collection 
(completed,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, by  R.  Judah  the  Holy,  about 
200  A.D.)  of  sixty-three  treatises 
(representing  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tional or  unwritten  law  as  devel- 
oped   by    the    second    century 
A.D.),  arranged  in  six  groups  or 
Seders    thus:  —  i.    Ziraim   (11 
tractates),    ii.    Moed  (12),    iii. 
Ndshim  (7),  iv.  Nfzikin  (10),  v. 
^odashim     (li),     vi.      Tohdr^h 

.(12). 


'XbOdA  carfi,  iv.  8 
A)>Oth,  iv.  9 
'Arfikhin,  v.  5 
Baba  BathrS,  iv.  3 
Bab2  Kammil,  iv.  x 

Baba  Mesra,  iv.  3 

BekhOrOth,  v.  4 
B<SrakhOth,  i.  x 
B€$a,  ii.  7 
BikkQrim,  i.  xx 
Chiffigft,  iL  X3 
Chall^  i.  9 
Chullin,  v.  3 
Dem&i,  i.  3 
•EdQyOth,  iv.  7 
*£rQbin^  ii.  3 
Gi((m,  lii.  6 
HfirAyOth,  iv.  xo 
Kelim,  vi.  X 
KerithOth.  v.  7 
KethQbOth,  iii.  a 
^iddQshln,  iii.  7 
K|r&yim,  i.  4 
IjLinmm,  v.  xx 


Mikwfi'Oth,  vi.  6 
Mo^ed  Kfl(An.  u.  xx 
Nilzfr,  iii.  4| 
Nedflrim,  iii.  3 
Nfealm,  vL  3 

giddfl,  vi.  7 
halOth,  vL  a 
•Orla,  L  xo 
Para.  vi.  4 
P«ft,i.  a 
P&achrm,  iL  3 
ROsh    Ha(sh>ihlina, 

ii.  8 
Sanhedrin,  iv.  4 
Sbabbath,  ii.  i 
ShSbQ'Oth,  iv.  6 
Shcbnth,  i.  5 
ShekAlim,  ii.  4 
SOtSL,  iii.  5 
Sukka,  iL  6 
Ta'Snith,  ii.  9 
Tamid,  v.  9 
fSbQl  YOm,  vi.  xo 
TSmQra,  V.  6 


Ma'SSer  ShCni,  i.  8    TgrOmOth,  i.  6 
Ma'SftrOth,  i.  7         TohorOih,  vi.  5 

'Ulj|?in,  vL  12 


Makhshirin,  vi.  8 
MakkOth,  iv.  5 
MSgilla,  ti.  10 
Mc'na,  V.  8 
MenachOth,  v.  a 
MiddOtb,  V.  10 

Massoretic  text,  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  OT  substantially  as  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  second 
century    a.d.    (temp.    Mishna). 


Yaddyim.  vi.  IX 
YebamOtn,  iii.  x 
VOma,  ii.^  5 
Zabim,  vi.  9 
Zebachim,  v.  x 


Murray    . 

Muss- Am. 

MVG       , 


It  remained  unvocalised  until 
about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  a.d.     See  Text. 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on 
Historical  Principles^  ed.  J.  A. 
H.  Murray,  '88  ^. ;  also  H. 
Bradley,  '97/: 

W.  Muss- Amolt,  A  Concise  Diction- 
ary of  the  Assyrian  Language^ 
'94-'99  (A-MAG). 

MittheUungen  der  Vorderasiat- 
ischen  Gesellschaft,  *97  ff* 


n.  . 
Nab. 
NB, 
Nestle,  Eig, 


note. 

Nabataean.     See  Aramaic,  §  4. 
Nominalbildungy  Barth  ;  see  Ba. 
Die  israelitischen  Eigennamen  nach 
ihrer  religionsgeschichtlichen  Be- 
deutungy  76. 
Margincuien  u,  Materialien^  '93. 
A.  Neubauer,  Giographie  du  Tal- 
mud, '68. 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible,     Sec 

Tristram. 
Neu-hebr,   u.  chalddisches  IVorter- 

buch.     See  Levy, 
number. 
Th.  Noldeke : 

Untersuchungen  z,  Kritik  d, 
Alten  Testaments,  '69. 
Alttestamentliche  Litteratur,  '68. 
Now.  .     Wr  Nowack  : 

H\ebr,  ]  A\rch,  ]     Lehrbuch  d,  Hebrdischen  Archd- 

ologie,  '94. 
Kl,  Proph,  Die     Kleinen    Propheten    (in 

^AT).  '97. 
NT  .  New  Testament,  Neues  Testament 


Marg, 
Neub.  Giogr, 

NHB       , 

NHWB  , 

no.  .        . 
No[ld].     . 
Unters, 


01[sh].  . 
Ps,  , 
Lehrb, 

OLZ{oxOr,LZ) 

Ond, 

Onk.,  Onq. 

Onom, 

OPs, 

OS  , 


OT  . 
OT/C 

P  . 
P,  . 
Pal, 


Palm. 
Pal.  Syr.  . 

PA  OS      . 


Par, 

Pat,  Pal  . 
PE  , 

PEFMlem,-] 


Justus  Olshausen : 

Die  Psalmen,  '53. 
Lehrbuch   der   hebr,    Sprache, 
'61  [incomplete]. 

Oritntalistische  Litteratur-Zeitung^ 
ed.  Peiser,  '98/. 

Historisch-critisch  Onderzoek,  See 
Kuenen. 

Onkelos,  Onqelos.     Sec  Targ. 

See  OS, 

Origin  of  the  Psalter,  See 
Cheyne. 

Onomastica  Sacra,  containing  the 
'name -lists'  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (Lagarde,  <*>,  '87 ;  the 
pagination  of  0)  printed  on  the 
margin  of  <^  is  followed). 

Old  Testament. 

Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church,     See  W.  R.  Smith. 

Priestly  Writer.     See  Hist.  Lit. 

Seconaary  Priestlv  Writers. 

F.  Buhl,  Geographic  des  alt  at  Palds- 
tina, '96.  See'  also  Baedeker 
and  Reland. 

Palmyrene.     See  Aramaic,  §  4. 

Palestinian  Syriac  or  Christian 
Palestinian.   .  See  Aramaic,  §  4. 

Proceedings  of  American  Oriental 
Society,  '51^  (printed  annually 
zitiidoiJAOS), 

IVo  lag  das  Paradies?  See 
Delitzsch. 

Sayce,  Patriarchal  PcUestine,  '95. 

Praparatio  Evangelica,  See  Euse- 
bms. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Me- 
moirs, 3  vols.,  '8 1 -'83. 
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Pcrs. 
Pesb. 


W.    E.    Barnes, 


PEFQiu.  St.^  .    PaUsiin€ExpbraiumFund[{o}inded. 

'65]  Quarterly  Statement^  '69/: 
Per. -Chip.         .     Perrot  and  Chipiez : 

Histoire  de    VArt  dans  tantiquiti,      Egypte — 

Assyrie  —   Perse  —  Asie 

Mineuere  — Grice  —  £trurie 
—Rome;  *8i/: 
£T :  Ancient  Egypt ^  '83  ;  Chaidaa  and  Assyria^ 

'84;  Phanicia  and  Cyprus^ 
'85  ;  Sardinia^  fudaa^  etc, 
'90 ;  Primitive  Greece^  '94. 
Persian. 

Peshl^ta,  the  Syriac  vulgate  (2nd- 
3rd  cent.).  Vetus  Testamentum 
Syriace^  ed.  S.  Lee,  '23,  OT  and 
NT,  »24. 

,    An    Apparatus    Criiicus     to 
Chronicles  tn  the  Peshitta  Version^ 

'97- 

Phoenician. 

Real'Encyklopddie  fur  protestan- 
tische  Theologie  u,  jArche^  ed. 
J.  J.  Herzog,  22  vols.,  '54-'68; 
(^,  ed.  J.  J.  Herzog,  G.  L. 
Plitt,  Alb.  Hauck,  18  vols.,  '77- 
^^ ;  «,  ed.  Alb.  Hauck,  vols. 
i.-viL  [A-Hau],  '96-'99. 
Preussische  Jahrbiicher^  ^72  ff, 
E.    B.   Tylor,   Primitive  Culture, 

'71 ;  ^\  *9i. 
The    Prophecies   of  Isaiah,      See 

Cheyne. 

Prolegomena,     See  Wellhausen. 

Protestantische  Kirchenteitung  fUr 
das  Evangelische  DeutscMand 
(vols.  i.-xliii.,  '54-'96) ;  continued 
as  Prot,  Monatshefte  ('97  #.). 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
ArchaologVy  ^jSff, 

Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriacus, 

Puinic. 


Ph.,  Phcen. 
PRE 


Preuss.  Jakrbb, 
Prim,  Cult, 

Proph,  Is, 

Prol, 
Prot,  KZ . 


PSBA      . 

PS  Thes,  . 
Pun. 


R     . 

RjE  . 

Rd  . 
Rp  . 
1.5R 


Rob. 


Redactor  or  Editor. 

Redactor(s)  of  JE. 

Deuteronomistic  Editor(s). 

Priestly  Redactor(s). 

H.  C.  Rawlinson,  The  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia, 
i..v.  (^6i-'84;  iv.W,  '91). 

Rabbinical. 

i.e.  Rabbenu  Shelomoh  Yisjiaki 
(1040-1105),  the  celebrated  Jew- 
ish commentator. 

Recueil  de  travaux  relatifs  h  la 
philol.  et  h  VArcUol.  egypt,  et 
assyr,  ^70  ff, 

Reznte  des  Etudes  juivesy  i. ,  '80 ;  ii. 

and  iii.,  '81  ;  and  so  on. 
Reland,  Paliestina  ex  Monumentis 
veteribus  illustrata,  2  vols.,  1 7 14. 
Revue. 

Revue  simitique^  '93^ 
Die    BUcher    Richer  u.    Samuel. 

See  Budde. 
Edward  Robinson : 

Biblical  Researches  in  Pales- 
tine,  Mt.  Sinai,  attd  Arabia 
Petraa,  a  journal  of  travels 
in  the  year  1838  (i.-iii.,  '41  = 
BR^,  i.-ii.,  ^56). 
Later  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
Regions,  a  journal  of  travels 
in  the  year  1852  ('56). 
Physiccd  Geography  of  the  aoly  Land,  '65. 


Rab. 
Rashi 


Rec.  Trctv. 


REJ 

Rcl.  Pal.  . 

Rev. 

Rev.  Scm, 
Ri.  Sa,     . 


BR 


LBR  or  BR  iv. 
or^i^iiL 


Roscher    . 
RP, 


.    AusfUhrliches  Lexikon  d.   Griech- 
ischen  u,  Romischen  Mythologies 

('84#). 
.     Records  of  the  Past,  being  English 

translations  of  the  Attcient  Afonu- 

ments   of  igypt    and    Western 

Asia,  ed.  S.  Birch,  vols,  i.-xii. 

('73-'8i).   New  series [iV/^],ed. 

A.  H.  Sayce,  vols,  i.-vi.,  '88-*92. 

See  Assyria,  §  35. 
RS  or  Rel,  Sem,    Religion  of  the  Semites.     See  W. 

R.  Smith. 
RV  .         .         .     Revised  Version  (NT,   '80 ;  OT, 

'84 ;  Apocrypha,  '95). 
RWB       .        .     G.B.  Winer  (i789-i858),^iW/V>i^j 

Realworterbuch,  '20;  W,  2  vols., 

'47/ 
.     Ryssel ;  cp.  Dillmann,  Bertheau. 


Rys. 
Saad. 


Sab. 


Sab.  Denkm. 

Sam.         . 
SBAW    . 

SBE 


SBOT{EDg,) 


SB0r{U6b.)  . 


Schopf, 

Schr. 

KGF 
KAT 
COT 


Schilr. 
G/V 


R.  Sa'adya  (S^'adya ;  Ar.  Sa'Id), 
the  tenth  century  Jewish  gram- 
marian and  lexicographer  (b. 
892);  Explanations  of  the  A^r/ox- 
legomena  in  the  OT,  etc 

Sabsean,  less  fittingly  called 
Himyaritic ;  the  name  given  to 
a  class  of  S.  Arabian  inscrip- 
tions. 

Sabdische  Denkmaler,  edd.  MUller 
and  Mordtmann. 

Samaritan. 

Sitzungsberichte  der  Berlinischen 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften, 

The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
translated  by  various  scholars 
and  edited  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  F. 
Max  MUller,  50  vols.,  1879  #. 

[Otherwise  known  as  the  Poly- 
chrome Bible"]  The  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  a  new  Eng, 
transl.,  with  Explanatory  Notes 
and  Pictorial  Illustrations ;  pre- 
pared by  eminent  biblical  scholars 
of  Europe  and  of  America,  and 
edited,  with  tne  assistance  of 
Horace  Howard  Fumess,  by  Paul 
Haupt,  '97^ 

Haupt,  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  printed  tn 
colours,  with  notes,  prepared  by 
eminent  bibliccd  scholars  of  Europe 
and  America,  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Paid  Haupt,  '93^. 

Gunkel,  Schopf ung  und  Chaos  in 
Urzeit  u.  Jindzeit,  '95. 

E.  Schrader ;  editor  of  KB 
\,q.v.\\ 

Keilinschriften   u.    Geschichts- 

forschung,  '78. 
Die  Keilinschriften  u.  d.  Alte 

Testament,  '72  ;  W,  '83. 
Eng.  transl.  of  KAT^:^)  by 
O.  C.  Whitehouse,  The 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and 
the  Old  Testament,  2  vols., 
*85,  '88  (the  pagination  of 
the  German  is  retained  in  the 
margin  of  the  Eng.  ed. ). 

E.  Schllrer  : 

Geschichte  des  jUdischen  Volkes 
im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi ; 
i.  Einleitung  u.  Politische  Ges- 
chichte, '90 ;  ii.  Die  Inneren 
Zustande  Palastinas  u.  des 
judischen    Volkes    im    Zeitalter 
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Hist. 


Selden 


Scm.        •        • 

Sin. 

Smend,  Listen  . 

Smith 

GASm. 
HG    . 


WRS       . 
OTJC 


Proph, 


Kin. 


SP  . 

Spencer    . 
SS   . 


St.,  Sta.   . 
GVI. 

Abh.. 

St,  Kr.     . 
Stad.  m.  m. 

Stud.  Bibl 


SWAW  . 


Jesu  Christi,  '86;  new  ed.  vol. 

li.   Die  Inneren  Zustande,  '98, 

vol.  iii.  Das  Judenthum  in  der 

Zerstreuung  u.  die  jUdische  Liter- 

atur,  '98. 
ET  of  above  ('90^.).     Vols.  1/ 

{i.e.  J  Div.  i.  vols.   I  /.)  =  voI.   I 

of  German;  vols.  3-5  (i.e.,  Div. 

ii.  vols.  I -3)  =  vol.  2  of  German 

[  =  vols.  ii.,  iii.  of  W], 
J.    Selden,    de  Jure    naiurali  et 

gentium  juxta  disciplinam  Ebrce- 

oruniy  7  bks.,  1 665. 

de  Diis  Syris^  161 7. 
Semitic. 

Sinaitic ;  see  Aramaic,  §  4. 
Smend,    Die    Listen   der  Bikhtr 

Esra  u,  Nehemiah^  '81. 

George  Adam  Smith : 

The  Historical    Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  espeaally  in 
relation   to   the   History  of 
Israel    and    of  the    Early 
Churchy  '94  (additions  to  W, 

'96). 
William  Robertson  Smith  ('46-'94): 
The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Churchy  '81 ;  (^,  revised  and  much 
enlarged,  '92;  (Germ,  transl.  by 
Rothstein,  '94). 
The  Propluts  of  Israel  and  their 
pUue  tn  History^  to  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  '82  ;  W, 
with     introduction    and     addi- 
tional notes,  by  T.  K.  Cheyne, 

'95- 
Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 

Arctoia,  '85. 

Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Semites:  1st  ser.,  The  funda- 
mental Institutions,  '89 ;  new 
and  revised  edition  (-^5^0»  '94 » 
Germ,  transl.  by  Stube,  '99. 

[The  MS  notes  of  the  later  Burnett 
Lectures— on  Priesthood,  Divina- 
tion and  Prophecy,  and  Semitic 
Polytheism  and  Cosmogony — 
remain  unpublished,  but  are 
occasionally  cited  by  the  editors 
in  the  Encyclopctdia  Biblica  as 
•Burnett  Lects.  MS.'] 

A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  attd  Palestine 
in  connection  with  their  history, 
'56,  last  ed.  '96. 

De  Legibus  Hebneorum  Ritualibus 

(2  vols.,  1727). 
Siegfried   and   Stade,    Hebrdisches 

Wbrierbuch    zum    Allen     Testa- 

mente,  '93. 

B.  Stade : 

Gesch.    d.    Volkes  Israel,   '81- 

'^. 
Ausgewdhlte  Akademische  Re- 
den  u.  Abhandlungen,  '99. 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  '28^. 
Stadiasmus    magni    maris    (Mar- 

cianus). 
Studia  Biblica,  Essays  in  Biblical 
Archaology    and  Criticism    and 
kindred  subjects,  4  vols.,  '85-^9 1. 
H.  B.  Swete,  The  Old  Testament 
in  Greek  according  to  the  Sef4ua- 

^Vi/;i»), '87-'94;  <^ '95-'99. 
Sitzungsberichte  d.    Wiener   Aka- 

demie  d.  Wissenschaften. 


Sym[m].  . 

Syr. 

Jab.  Peut. 


Symmachus,  author  of  a  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament 
{circa  200  A.D.).    See  Text. 

Syriac.     Sec  Aramaic,  §11/ 


T[ark. 
Jer. 

Jon. 


Onk. 


ps.-Jon, 


Tabula  Peutingeriana,  Desjardins, 
'68. 

Talm.  Bab.  Jer.     Talmud,  Babylonian  or  Jerusalem, 

consisting  of  the  text  of  the 
Mishna  broken  up  into  small 
sections,  each  followed  by  the  dis- 
cursive comment  called  G^mara. 
See  Law  Literature. 

Targum.     See  Text. 

The  (fragmentary)  Targum  Jeru- 
shalmi. 

Targum  Jonathan,  the  name  borne 
by  the  Babylonian  Targum  to 
the  Prophets. 

Targum  Onkelos,  the  Babylonian 
Targum  to  the  Pentateuch 
(towards  end  of  second  century 

A.D.). 

The  Targ.  to  the  Pentateuch, 
known  by  the  name  of  Jonathan. 

Der  Text  der  Biicher  Samuel  is: 
see  Wellhausen  ;  or  Notes  on  the 
He^ew  Text  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel:  see  Driver. 

tempore  (in  the  time  [of] ). 

The  'received  text'  of  the  NT. 
See  Text. 

Thenius,  die  Biicher  Samuelis  in 
KGH,  '42;  (2),  '64;  (»),  Lohr, 
'98. 

Theodotion  (end  of  second  century), 
author  of  a  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  (*  rather  a  re- 
vision of  the  LXX  than  a  new 
translation ').     See  Text. 

Studitfn,  published  in  connection 
with  Th.  T  (see  Deuteronomy, 

§33»).  . 
See  Gesenius. 


TBS 


temp. 
T[extus  R[e- 

ceptus] 
Th[e].       . 


Theod. 


Theol.  Studiin 


Thes. 


R.  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syriants,  '68^. 


Th.T 

Ti.  or  Tisch. 


Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  '67^. 
Tischendorf,  Novum  Testamentum 

Greece,     editio     octava     critica 

maior,  '69-'72. 
Th  e  0  logis  che      Literaturzeitung, 

5>ee  Law  Literature. 

S.  P.  Tregelles,   The  Greek  New 

Testament;  edited  from  ancietit 

authorities,  '57 -'7 2. 
H.  B.  Tristram : 
The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine, 

'89. 
The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 

W,  '89. 
Transections  of  Soc.  Btb.  Archaol. , 
vols  i  -ix<     72  ff. 
Tab.  Z.f.  Thiol.      Tubingen  Zeitschrift  f  Theologie, 

*28/: 


TLZ 

Tosephta 
Treg. 


Tristram  . 
FFP 

NHB 

TSBA      . 


Untersuch. 
Urgesch.    . 


V. 

Var.  Apoc. 


Var.  Bib. 


Untersuchungen.       See    Noldeke, 

Winckler. 
Die    biblische    Urgeschichte.      See 

Budde. 

verse. 

The  Apocrypha  (AV)  edUed  with 

various     renderings,     etc.,      by 

C.  J.  Ball. 
The  OU  and  New  Testaments  (KW) 

edited  with  various  renderings, 

etc.,  by  T.    K.  Cheyne,  S.   R. 
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VcL  Lau 


Vg.. 


We.,  Wellh.     . 
Dt  Gent,    . 


TBS 


Phar.  «. 
Sadd. 


Gesch, 
ProL 


I/O  . 


[Ar.]  Heid. 
KI.  Proph, 
Cff  . 


Weber 


Wetstdn  . 
Wetz. 


WF 
WH[W&H]  . 


Driver  (OT),  and  R.  L.  Clarke, 
A  Goodwin,  W.  Sanday  (NT) 
[othemrise  known  as  the  Queen*^ 
printers'  Bidie]. 

Versio  Vetus  Latina  ;  the  old-Latin 
version  (made  from  the  Greek) ; 
later  superseded  by  the  Vulgate. 
See  Text  and  Versions. 

Vulgate.  Jerome's  Latin  Bible: 
OT  from  Heb.,  NT  a  revision 
of  Vet.  Lat.  (end  of  4th  and  be- 
ginning of  5th  cent. ).    See  Text. 

Julius  Wellhausen : 

De  Gentibus  et  Familiis  Judais 
qua  in    I  Chr.  2  4  numer- 
aniur  Dissertatio  ('70). 
Der  Text  der  BOcher  Samttdis 

Die  PhariscUr  u.  d,  Stiddtuder; 
eine  Untersuchung  %ur  in- 
neren    iiidischen    Geschichte 

('74). 
Geschichte  Israels^  vol.  i.  ('78). 

2nd  ed.  of  Gesch,^  entitled 
Prolegomena  tur  Gesch.  Is- 
raels, '83;  ET  '85;  4th 
Germ.  ed.  '95. 

Israditische  u,  jiidische  Ge- 
schichte, '94 ;  <*',  '97 ;  an 
amplification  of  Abriss  der 
Gesch,  Israels  u.  JudcCs  in 
'  Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten,' 
'84.  The  Abriss  was  sub- 
stantially a  reproduction  of 
•Israel'  in  Em  ('81;  re- 
published in  ET  of  Prol, 
['85]  and  separately  as 
Sketch  of  Hist,  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  (»>,  '91). 

Reste  Arabischen  Heidentums 
(in  *  Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten ') 

('87 ;  <*>,  '97). 
Die  JCletnen  Propheten  iiber- 
setzt,    mit    Noten  ('92;   W, 
'98). 
Die    Composition    des    Hexa- 
teuchs  utid  der  historischen 
Biicherdes  Alt  en  Testaments 
('85 ;    Zweiter   Druck,   mit 
Nachtragen,  '89 ;  originally 
published  'm/DT2\  392 #, 
['76],   22407   ['77].  and   in 
Bleek,  EinlA*^,  '78). 
System  der  AltsynagogcUen  Paldsti- 
nischen  Theologie  ;  or  Die  Lehren 
des  Talmudy  '&  (edited  by  Franz 
Delitzsch  and  Georg  Scnneder- 
mann) ;    (^,  JOdiscne    Theologie 
auf  Grund  des  Talmud  und  ver- 
wandter  Schriften,  '97  (ed.  Schne- 
dermann). 
J.J.  Wetstein, AJtzw/;/  Testamentum 
Gracum,  etc  2  vols,  folio ;  1751- 
1752. 
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College,  Cambridge 

Smith,  Rev.  Prof.  G.  A.,  D.D, 
Glasgow 

Smith,  the  late  Prof.  W.  Robert- 
son. D.D. 


SociN,  the  late  Prof.  A ,  Leipsic. 

Thiselton-Dyer,   Sir  W.    T., 

K.  C.  M.  G. ,  F.  R.  S. ,  Director, 

Royal  Gardens,  Kcw 
TiELE,  the  late  Prof.  C.  P. ,  D.  D. , 

Leyden 
ToRREY,  Prof.  Charles  C. ,  Ph.  D. , 

Andover 
Toy,  Prof.  C.  H..  D.D,  Harvard 
USENER,  Prof.  H.,  Bonn   . 
VoLZ,      Herr     Repetent     Paul, 

Ttibingen 
Wellhausen,  Prof.  Julius,  D.  D. , 

Gdttingen 
WiNCKLER.  H.,  Ph.D.,  Berlin  . 
Woodhouse.  Prof.  W.  J.,  M.A.. 

Sjrdney 
ZiMMERN,  Prof.  H..  Leipsic 


Messiah ;  Names. 
Leaven  ;      Meals  ;     Milk  ; 

Mill;  Oil. 
Nehemiah. 


Linen ;  Manna. 

Old  -  Christian  Literature  ; 
Paul ;  Philemon  (Epistle 
to);  Philippians  (Ep.). 

Month. 

Phoenicia. 

Leviticus  ;  Massebah  ;  Mo- 
lech  ;  Nature  Worship ; 
Numbers  (Book) ;  Philis- 
tines. 

Nile ;  No;  Noph ;  Pharaoh ; 
Phinehas ;  Pithom. 

Pottery. 

Lord's  Prayer ;  Mammon. 
Midian ;  Names. 

Poor. 
Palestine  (flora). 

Pul. 

Music. 

Presbyter;  Prophet  (New 
Testament). 

Luke  ;    Lysanias  ;    Mark  ; 

Mary  ;  Ministry  ;  Philip. 
Lion ;     Locust ;    Palestine 

(fauna). 
Moab ;  Ptolemais. 

Lamentations  (Book) ;  Le- 
vites ;  Malachi ;  Messiah ; 
Micah  ;  Nazirite ;  Oba- 
diah(Book);  Priest;  Pro- 
selyte ;  Psalms  ( Book). 

Lebajion  ;  Mesopotamia  ; 
Palestine. 

Ladanum. 


Persia. 

Maccabees  (Family) ;  Mac- 
cabees  ( Books) ;  Malachi. 
Proverbs. 
Nativity. 
Prophetic  Literature. 

Moab. 

Mesopotamia. 

Lycaonia ;  Pergamos ; 

Phrygia  ;  Pontus. 
Magic. 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  ARTICLES  IN 

VOL.  III.,  WITH  THE  AUTHORS'  NAMES 


Ladanum 
Lamentations  (Book) 


Lamp,  Lantekn 
Law  and  Justice 
Law  Literature 
Lazarus . 
Leaven   . 
Lebanon . 
Leprosy,  Leper 
Levites  . 

Leviticus 

Linen 

Lion 


Locust 


hoaoB 

Lord's  Day 

Lord's  Prayer 

lovingkindness 

Luke 

Lycaonia 

Lysanias 

Maccabees  (Family) 

Maccabees  (Books) 

Magic     .... 

Malachi 

Mammon  .... 

Manasseh 

Manna    .... 

Mantle  .... 

Mark      .... 

Marriage 

Mary      .... 

Massah  and  Meribah 

Massebah 

Matthew 

Matthias 

Meals     .        .        .        . 

Medicine 

Melchizedek  . 

Mephibosheth 

Mercy  Seat    . 

Mesha  (with  Illustration)  . 

Mesopotamia  (with  Map) . 

Messiah  .... 


MiCAH 
MiDIAN     . 

Milk 

Mill,  Millstones 

Ministry 

Mitre 

MiZRAIM  . 

MoAB  (with  Map) 


MODIN       .  .  .  . 

Molech,  Moloch    . 

Month     .        .        .  . 

Moses      .        .        .  . 
Mourning  Customs 
Music  (with  Illustrations)  . 

Mystery  .        .        .  . 

NADAB  AND  ABiHU    . 

Nahum    .        .        .  . 

^AME         .  .  .  . 

XNAMCS        .  •  .  . 


Naphtali 

Nativity  (-Narratives)  . 

Nature  Worship    . 

Nazareth 


Sir  W.  T.  Thistleton-Dyer. 
The  late    Prof.    W.    Robertson 
Smith  and  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
S.  A.  Cook. 
Dr.  I.  Bensinger. 
Prof.  G.  B.  Gray. 
Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott- 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy, 
The  late  Prof.  A.  Socin. 
Dr.  C.  Creighton. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  A.  Bertholet. 
President  G.  F.  Moore. 
Norman  M'Lean. 
A.  £.  Shipley,  S.  A.  Cook,  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
A.  E.  Shipley,  S.  A.  Cook,  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  A.  Jttlicher. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Deissmann. 
Prof.  Eb.  Nestle. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Woodhouse. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 
Prof.  Charles  C.  Torrey. 
Prof.  Charles  C.  Torrey. 
Prof.  Zimmern  and  Prof.  T.  W. 

Davies. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  C.  C.  Torrey. 
Prof.  Eb.  Nestle. 
Hope  W.  Hogg. 
Norman  M 'Lean  and  S.  A.  Cook. 
I.  Abrahams  and  S.  A.  Cook. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 
S.  A.  Cook. 
President  G.  F.  Moore. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Allen. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Allen. 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
Dr.  C.  Creighton. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Deissmann. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Driver. 

The  late  Prof.  A.  Socin  and  Dr. 

H.  Winckler. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith,  Prof. 
E.  Kautzsch,  and  Prof.  T.  K. 
Cheyne. 

The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Prof.  Th.  Noldeke. 

Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 

I.  Abrahams  and  S.  A.  Cook. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Smith.  Prof.  J.  Well- 
hausen,  and  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

I.  Abrahams. 

President  G.  F.  Moore. 

Prof.  Karl  Marti. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Prince. 

Prof.  A.  Jttlicher. 

Rev.  W.  E  Addis. 

Prof.  Karl  Buddc. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Prof.  Th.  Noldeke.  Prof.  G.  B. 
Gray,  Prof.  E  Kautzsch,  and 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Hope  W.  Hogg. 

Prof.  H.  Uscner. 

President  G.  F.  Moore. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 


Nazirite 

Nebo  (Mount) 
Nebuchadrezzar    . 
Negeb  (with  Map)    . 
Nehemiah 

Nephilim 
Nethinim 
New  Moon 

NiCOOEMUS 

Nile  (with  Illustration) 
NiMROD    .... 
Nineveh  (with  Plans) 
No,  No-Amon  . 
NOPH        .... 
Number  .... 
Numbers  (Book) 
Oath       .... 

Obadiah  (Book) 

Oil  .  .  .  .  •  . 
Old -Christian  Litera- 
ture 
Olives,  The  Mount  of  . 
Onias  .  .  .  . 
Ophir  .... 
Palace  (with  Illustrations) 

Palestine 


Papyri     .... 

Parables 

Paradise 

Passover,  and  Feast  of 

Unleavened  Bread 
Paul  (with  Map) 

Pavement 

Penny  (with  Illustrations)  . 

Pentecost 

Pergamos 

Persia     .... 

Pestilence 

Peter,  The  Epistles  of 
Philemon,  Epistle  to  . 
Philip  the  Apostle  and 
Philip  the  Evangellst 
Philippians  (Epistles)  . 
Philistines 
Phinehas 

Phcenicia  (with  Map) 
Phrygia  .... 
Pillar  of  Cloud  and  Fire 
PiTHOM     .... 

Plagues,  The  Ten 
Poetical  Literature     . 

PONTUS     .... 

Poor        .... 
Pottery  (with  Illustrations) 

Presbyter 

Priest     .... 

Prophetic     Literature. 
Prophet,  and  Prophecy 

Proselyte 

Proverbs  (Book) 
Psalms  (Book) 

Ptolemais 

PUL  .... 

Purim      .... 


The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  H.  Kostersand 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
Rev.  E  A.  Abbott. 
Prof.  W.  M.  MUlter. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns. 
Prof.  W.  M.  MUller. 
Prof.  W.  M.  MQller. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Barton. 
President  G.  F.  Moore. 
M.  A.  Canney  and  Prof.  T.  K. 

Cheyne. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
Prof.  W.  C.  van  Manen. 

Prof.  Lu.  Gautier. 

Prof.  H.  Guthe. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  Dr.  I: 

Benzinger. 
The  late  Prof.  A.  Socin,  Prof.  "W. 

M.  Mttller,  H.  H.  W.  Pearson. 

and  A.  E  Shipley. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Deissmann. 
Prof.  A.  Jttlicher. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 

The  late  Rev.  E.  Hatch  and 

W.  C.  V.  Manen. 
M.  A.  Canney. 
G.  F.  Hill. 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Woodhouse. 
The  late  Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele  and 

Prof.  F.  Brown. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  O.  Cone. 
Prof.  W.  C.  van  Manen. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 

Prof.  W.  C.  van  Manen. 

President  G.  F.  Moore. 

Prof.  T.  K. Cheyne,  Prof.  W.  M. 

Mttller,  and  S.  A.  Cook. 
Prof.  Ed.  Meyer. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Woodhouse. 
Prof.  G.  B.  Gray. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Mttller. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  B.  Dulim. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Woodhouse. 
A.  C.  Paterson. 
J.  L.  Myres. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Rev.  Canon  J.  A.  Robinson. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  A.  Bertholet. 
Prof.  T.   K.  Cheyne,  Prof.    H. 

Guthe,    Paul  Volz,  and  Rev. 

Canon  J.  A.  Robinson. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett, 
Prof.  C.  H.  Toy. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Smith. 
T.  G.  Pinches. 
Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns.  Dr.  J.  G. 

Frazer.  and  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  ARTICLES  IN 

VOL.  IIL,  WITH  THE  AUTHORS'  NAMES 


Ladanum 
Lamentations  (Book) 

Lamp.  Lantern 
Law  and  Justice 
Law  Literature 
Lazarus . 
Leaven   . 
Lebanon . 
Leprosy,  Leper 
Levites  . 

Leviticus 

Linen 

Lion 

Locust    . 

Logos 

Lord's  Day 

Lord's  Prayer 

lovingkindness 

Luke 

Lycaonia 

Lysanias 

Maccabees  (Family) 

Maccabees  (Books) 

Magic     .        .        .        . 

Malachi 

Mammon  .        .        .        . 

Manasseh 

Manna    .        .        .        . 

Mantle  .        .        .        , 

Mark      .        .        .        . 

Marriage 

Mary      .        .        .        . 

Massah  and  Meribah 

Massebah 

Matthew 

Matthias 

Meals     ... 

Medicine 

Melchizedek  . 

Mephibosheth 

Mercy  Seat    . 

Mesha  (with  Illustration) 

Mesopotamia  (with  Map) 

Messiah  . 


Micah 

Midian    . 

Milk 

Mill.  Millstones 

Ministry 

Mitre 

Mizraim  . 

MoAB  (with  Map) 


Modin      .         .         .  . 
Molech,  Moloch 

Month     .        .        .  . 

Moses      .        .        .  . 
Mourning  Customs 
Music  (with  Illustrations)  . 

Mystery  .        .        .  . 

NADAB  and  ABiHU    . 

Nahum    .         .         .  . 

XN  AME           •              •              .  • 

Names     .        .        .  . 


Naphtali 

Nativity  (-Narratives)  . 

Nature  Worship    . 

Nazareth 


Sir  W.  T.  Thistleton-Dyer. 
The   late    Prof.    W.    Robertson 
Smith  and  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
S.  A.  Cook. 
Dr.  I.  Bensinger. 
Prof.  G.  B.  Gray. 
Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
The  late  Prof.  A.  Socin. 
Dr.  C.  Creighton. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  A.  Bertholet. 
President  G.  F.  Moore. 
Norman  M'Lean. 
A.  E.  Shipley,  S.  A.  Cook,  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
A.  K,  Shipley,  S.  A.  Cook,  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  A.  jUlicher. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Deissmann. 
Prof.  Eb.  Nestle. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Woodhouse. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 
Prof.  Charles  C.  Torrey. 
Prof.  Charles  C.  Torrey. 
Prof.  Zimmern  and  Prof.  T.  W. 

Davies. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  C.  C.  Torrey. 
Prof.  Eb.  Nestle. 
Hope  W.  Hogg. 
Norman  M'Leoin  and  S.  A.  Cook. 
I.  Abrahams  and  S.  A.  Cook. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 
S.  A.  Cook. 
President  G.  F.  Moore. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Allen. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Allen. 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
Dr.  C.  Creighton. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Deissmann. 

Prof.  S.  R.  Driver. 

The  late  Prof.  A.  Socin  and  Dr. 

H.  Winckler. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith.  Prof. 
E.  Kautzsch,  and  Prof.  T.  K. 
Cheyne. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Prof.  Th.  Noldeke. 

Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 

Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 

I.  Abrahams  and  S.  A.  Cook. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Smith,  Prof.  J.  Well- 
hausen,  and  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

I.  Abrahams. 

President  G.  F.  Moore. 

Prof.  Karl  Marti. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Prince. 

Prof.  A.  jaiicher. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Addis. 

Prof.  Karl  Budde. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Prof.  Th.  Noldeke,  Prof.  G.  B. 
Gray,  Prof.  E.  Kautzsch.  and 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Hope  W.  Hogg. 

Prof.  H.  Usener. 

President  G.  F.  Moore. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 


Nazirite 

Nebo  (Mount) 
Nebuchadrezzar    . 
Negeb  (with  Map)     . 
Nehemiah 

Nephilim 

Nethinim 

New  Moon 

Nicodemus 

Nile  (with  Illustration) 

NiMROD     .... 

Nineveh  (with  Plans) 

No,  No-Amon  . 

NOPH         .... 

Number  .... 

Numbers  (Book) 

Oath       .... 

Obadiah  (Book) 

Oil  .  .  .  .  . 
Old -Christian  Litera- 
ture 
Olives,  The  Mount  of  . 
Onias  .... 
Ophir  .... 
Palace  (with  Illustrations) 

Palestine 


Papyri     .... 

Parables 

Paradise 

Passover,  and  Feast  of 

Unleavened  Bread 
Paul  (with  Map) 

Pavement 

Penny  (with  Illustrations)  . 

Pentecost 

Pergamos 

Persia     .... 

Pestilence 

Peter,  The  Epistles  of 
Philemon,  Epistle  to  . 
Philip  the  Apostle  and 
Philip  the  Evangelist 
Philippians  (Epistles)  . 
Philistines 
Phinehas 

Phcenicia  (with  Map) 
Phrygia  .... 
Pillar  of  Cloud  and  Fire 

PiTHOM     .... 

Plagues,  The  Ten 
Poetical  Literature  . 
Pontus  .... 
Poor  .... 
Pottery  (with  Illustrations) 
Prayer  .... 
Presbyter 
Priest     .... 

Prophetic     Literature. 
Prophet,  and  Prophecy 

Proselyte 

Proverbs (Book) 
Psalms  (Book) 

Ptolemais 

PUL  .... 

PURIM       .... 


The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
ProC  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  H.  Kostersand 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott 
Prof.  W.  M.  Mtilter. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Mailer. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Mailer. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Barton. 
President  G.  F.  Moore. 
M.   A.  Canney  and  Prof.  T.  K. 

Cheyne. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
Prof.  W.  C.  van  Manen. 

Prof.  Lu.  Gautier. 

Prof.  H.  Guthe. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  Dr.  I: 

Benzinger. 
The  late  Prof.  A.  Socin.  Prof.  W. 

M.  Mailer,  H.  H.  W.  Pearson. 

and  A.  E.  Shipley. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Deissmann. 
Prof.  A.  jaiicher. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 

The  late  Rev.  E.  Hatch  and 

W.  C.  V.  Manen. 
M.  A.  Canney. 
G.  F.  Hill. 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Woodhouse. 
The  late  Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele  and 

Prof.  F.  Brown. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  O.  Cone. 
Prof.  W.  C.  van  Manen. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 

Prof.  W.  C.  van  Manen. 

President  G.  F.  Moore. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Prof.  W.  M. 

Mailer,  and  S.  A.  Cook. 
Prof.  Ed.  Meyer. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Woodhouse. 
Prof.  G.  B.  Gray. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Mttller. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
l>rof.  B.  Duhm. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Woodhouse. 
A.  C.  Paterson. 
J.  L.  M>Tes. 
I'rof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Rev.  Canon  J.  A.  Robinson. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  A.  Bertholet. 
Prof.  T.   K.  Cheyne,  Prof.    H. 

Guthe,    Paul  Voir,  and  Rev. 

Canon  J.  A.  Robinson. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett. 
Prof.  C.  H.  Tov. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Smith. 
T.  G.  Pinches. 
Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns.  Dr.  J.  G. 

Frazer.  and  Prof.  T.  K-Chcyi**' 


AN  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  ARTICLES  IN 

VOL.  IIL,  WITH  THE  AUTHORS'  NAMES 


Ladanum 
Lamentations  (Book) 

Lamp.  Lantern 
Law  and  Justice 
Law  Literature 
Lazarus . 
Leaven   . 
Lebanon . 
Leprosy,  Leper 
Levites  . 

Leviticus 

Linen 

Lion 

Locust    . 

Logos 

Lord's  Day 

Lord's  Prayer 

lovingkindness 

Luke 

Lycaonia 

Lysanias 

Maccabees  (Family) 

Maccabees  (Books) 

Magic     .        .        .        . 

Malachi 

Mammon  .        .        .        , 

Manasseh 

Manna    .        .        .        . 

Mantle  .        .        .        , 

Mark      .        .        .        . 

Marriage 

Mary       .        .        .        , 

Mass  AH  and  Meribah 

Massebah 

Matthew 

Matthias 

Meals     . 

Medicine 

Melchizedek  . 

Mephibosheth 

Mercy  Seat    . 

Mesha  (with  Illustration) 

Mesopotamia  (with  Map) 

Messiah  . 


Micah     . 

Midian    . 

Milk 

Mill,  Millstones 

Ministry 

Mitre 

MiZRAIM  . 

MoAB  (with  Map) 


Modin     .        .        .  . 
Molech,  Moloch     . 

Month     .        .        .  . 

Moses      .        .        .  . 
Mourning  Customs 
Music  (with  Illustrations)  . 

Mystery  .        .        .  . 

NADAB  and  ABiHU    . 

Nahum    .        .        .  . 

XN  AME  •  •  •  • 

XNAMES        .  >  •  * 


Naphtali 

Nativity  (-Narratives)  . 

Nature  Worship    . 

Nazareth 


Sir  W.  T.  Thistleton-Dyer. 
The  late    Prof.    W.    Robertson 

Smith  and  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheync. 
S.  A.  Cook. 
Dr.  I.  Bensinger. 
Prof.  G.  B.  Gray. 
Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott. 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
The  late  Prof.  A.  Socin. 
Dr.  C.  Creighton. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  A.  Bertholet. 
President  G.  F.  Moore. 
Norman  M'Lean. 
A.  E.  Shipley,  S.  A.  Cook,  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
A.  El  Shipley,  S.  A.  Cook,  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  A.  Jtilicher. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Deissmann. 
Prof.  Eb.  Nestle. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Woodhouse. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 
Prof.  Charles  C.  Torrey. 
Prof.  Charles  C.  Torrey. 
Prof.  Zimmem  and  Prof.  T.  W. 

Davies. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  C.  C.  Torrey. 
Prof.  Eb.  Nestle. 
Hope  W.  Hogg. 
Norman  M'Lean  and  S.  A.  Cook, 
I.  Abrahams  and  S.  A.  Cook. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel 
S.  A.  Cook. 
President  G.  F.  Moore. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Allen. 
Rev.  W.  C.  Allen. 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
Dr.  C.  Creighton. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Deissmann. 
Prof.  S.  R.  Driver. 
The  late  Prof.  A.  Socin  and  Dr. 

H.  Winckler. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith,  Prof. 

E.  Kautzsch,  and  Prof.  T.  K. 

Cheyne. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  Th.  Noldeke. 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Schmiedel. 
I.  Abrahams  and  S.  A.  Cook. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Smith.  Prof.  J.  Well- 

hausen,  and  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
I.  Abrahams. 
President  G.  F.  Moore. 
Prof.  Karl  Marti. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
Prof.  J.  D.  Prince. 
Prof.  A.  jUlicher. 
Rev.  W.  E,  Addis. 
Prof.  Karl  Budde. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  Th.  Noldeke,  Prof.  G.  B. 
Gray,  Prof.  E.  Kautzsch,  and 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Hope  W.  Hogg. 
Prof.  H.  Usener. 
President  G.  F.  Moore. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 


Nazirite 

• 

Nebo  (Mount) 
Nebuchadrezzar    . 
Negeb  (with  Map)     . 
Nehemiah 

Nephilim 
Nethinim 
New  Moon 

NiCODEMUS 

Nile  (with  Illustration) 
NiMROD    .... 
Nineveh  (with  Plans) 
No,  No-Amon  . 
Noph       .... 
Number  .... 
Numbers  (Book) 
Oath       .... 

Obadiah  (Book) 

Oil 

Old -Christian  Litera- 
ture 
Olives,  The  Mount  of  . 
Onias  .... 
Ophir  .... 
Palace  (with  Illustrations) 

Palestine 


Papyri     .... 

Parables 

Paradise 

Passover,  and  Feast  of 

Unleavened  Bread 
Paul  (with  Map) 

Pavement 

Penny  (with  Illustrations)  . 

Pentecost 

Pergamos 

Persia     .... 

Pestilence 

Peter,  The  Epistles  of 
Philemon,  Epistle  to  . 
Philip  the  Apostle  and 
Philip  the  Evangelist 
Philippians  (Epistles)  . 
Philistines 
Phinehas 

Phoenicia  (with  Map) 
Phrygia  .... 
Pillar  of  Cloud  and  Fire 
Pithom    .... 
Plagues,  The  Ten 
Poetical  Literature     . 

PONTUS     .... 

Poor        .... 

Pottery  (with  Illustrations) 

Prayer    .... 

Presbyter 

Priest     .... 

Prophetic     Literature, 
Prophet,  and  Prophecy 

Proselyte 

Proverbs (Book) 
Psalms (Book) 

Ptolemais 

Pul         .... 

PURIM         .  ,  .  . 


The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheync 
The  late  Prof.  W.  H.  Kostersand 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheync 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Mtillcr. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheync 
Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns. 
Prof.  W.  M.  MUUer. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Miiller. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Barton. 
President  G.  F.  Moore 
M.   A.  Canney  and  Prof.  T.  K. 

Cheyne. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy. 
Prof.  W.  C.  van  Manen. 

Prof.  Lu.  Gautier. 

Prof.  H.  Guthe. 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheync 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  Dr.  I: 

Benzinger. 
The  late  Prof.  A.  Socin.  Prof.  W. 

M.  Mailer,  H.  H.  W.  Pearson, 

and  A.  EL  Shipley. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Deissmann. 
Prof.  A.  JUlicher. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Chejmc 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 

The  late  Rev.  E.  Hatch  and 

W.  C.  V.  Manen. 
M.  A.  Canney. 
G.  F.  HiU. 
Dr.  I.  Benzinger. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Woodhouse. 
The  late  Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele  and 

Prof.  F.  Brown. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheync 
Prof.  O.  Cone. 
Prof.  W.  C.  van  Manen. 
Prof.  P.  W.  SchmiedeU 

Prof.  W.  C.  van  Manen. 

President  G.  F.  Moore 

Prof.  T.  K. Cheyne,  Prof.  W.  M. 

Mailer,  and  S.  A.  Cook. 
Prof.  Ed.  Meyer. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Woodhouse 
Prof.  G.  B.  Gray. 
Prof.  W.  M.  MUller. 
Prof  T.  K.  Cheync 
Prof,  a  Duhm. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Woodhouse 
A.  C.  Paterson. 
J.  L.  MjTes. 
I^of.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Rev.  Canon  J.  A.  Robinson. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof  A.  Bertholet, 
Prof  T.   K.   Cheyne,   Prof.    H. 

Guthe,    Paul  Volz,  and  Rev. 

Canon  J.  A.  Robinson. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett 
Prof.  C.  H.  Tov. 
The  late  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  and 

Prof.  T.  K.  Cheync 
Prof.  G.  A.  Smith. 
T.  G.  Pinches. 
Rev.  C.  H.  W.  Johns.  Dr.  J.  G. 

Frazer,  and  Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne. 


LAMP,  IiANTBBN 

terra-cotta  or  even  porcdain  lamps  do  not  seem  to  occur   | 
before  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  p>enods  respectively.^ 

Another  popular  variety  is  the  shoe-shaocd  lamp,  several 
specimens  ol  which  were  found  by  Peters  at  Nippur,^  sometimes 
plain,  *  sometimes  blue  enamelled,  and  a  few  in  copper.'  They 
appear  to  be  all  post'Babylonian.  (The  older  lamp«  were  of  a 
squarish  shape;  the  most  elaborate  specimen  was  evidently 
Seleuddan.)  Lamps  of  this  description  were  used  by  the  early 
Christians  (cp  Diet.  Christ,  Ant,  $.  *  Lamps,'  9x9)1' 

Generally   speaking,    therefore,    the    lamps    of   the 

Semites  and  Egyptians  contrasted   unfavourably  with 

A.  Eflrlv  JAwiflh  ^®^  °^  Grecian  or  Roman  manufac- 

iSmnT^^  *"**'   *"*^  ^*  "**^  further  conclude 

^^*^  that  the  Hebrew  lamp  underwent  little 

improvement  and  elaboration  previous,  at  all  events,  to 
the  time  of  the  Seleucidae.  We  may  also  infer,  in- 
cidentally, that  there  are  no  grounds  at  present  (at  least) 
for  supposing  that  Ps  temple-candelabrum  was  marked 
by  any  exceptional  beauty — even  in  Samuel's  time  the 
sanctuary  was  lit  only  by  a  nir  (§  1. 1  above). 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  references  to  the  Her  in  the 
OT  we  have  really  no  indications  to  guide  us  to  its 
shape,  and  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  above  (§  3)  we 
can  only  surmise  that  it  approximated  to — if  it  was  not 
identical  with — the  plain  shell-shaped  clay  utensil  already 
described.  As  the  interesting  passage  in  a  K.  4xo 
proves,  a  lamp  of  some  kind  formed  a  part  of  the 
furniture  of  every  room,  and  the  exceptional  use  of 
minordh  suggests  that  already  it  was  customary  to  set 
the  lamp  upon  an  elevated  stand.  This  we  know  was 
done  in  NT  times.  At  all  events  we  must  not  suppose 
that  a  candelabrum  of  the  typical  classical  shape  is 
intended  in  this  pre-exilic  reference.  The  more  usual 
practice  was  to  set  the  lamp  upon  a  niche  in  the  walL 

As  the  ttxm ^iitdhf  riACfB,  shows,  the  wick  was  commonly  of 

Flax  [q.vJ\.  Whether,  as  in  Egypt  (cp  Herod.  2  6a),  the  oil 
was  mixed  with  salt  (to  purify  the  name)  is  unknown ;  see  Oiu 

The  Oriental  prefers  to  keep  a  light  burning  through- 
out the  night  ^ — a  custom  not  wholly  due  to  fear  of 
5.  Beliefi  and  darkness -and  Kitto  (Bibl.  CycL.  s.v.) 
mAf^nhAM     suggests  that  this  practice  gives  point 
mewpnon.     ^^  ^j^^  familiar  •  <w//«-.darkness '  of  the 
NT.    The  contrast  implied  in  the  term  'outer'  refers  to 
'the  effect  produced   by  sudden    expulsion   into  the 
darkness  of  night  from  a  chamber  highly  illuminated 
for  an  entertainment. '     Probably  the  custom  originated 
in  the  widespread  belief  which  associates  and  sometimes 
even  identifies  light  and  life. 

So,  the  extinguishing  of  light  is  the  cessation  of  life,  Prov. 
SO  2o,  cp  Prov.  IS  9  24  ao  Job  18  6  21 17  29  3.  Similar  is  the  use 
of  nlr  (f  1,  a  above),  and  the  metaphor  '  quench  the  coal '  in  a  S. 
14  7  iCoKL,  1 4X  The  light  may  typify  the  life  of  the  individual, 
of  the  clan,  or  of  the  nation.  In  a  S.  21 17  where  David  is  the 
*  lamp  of  Israel,'  we  may  perhaps  see  in  the  people's  anxiety  to 
safe^ard  his  person  a  trace  of  the  primitive  taboo  of  kings. <^ 
Again  we  find  the  widespread  custom  of  the  ever-burning  sacred 
hearth  or  lamp(cp  CandlesticiOi  on  which  see  Naphtha  and 
cp  Paus.  i.  206yC,  viii.  689,  and  Class,  Dict.^  s.v.  *  Ptytaneum.' 

On  the  association  of  the  deity  with  flame,  see  Fire.<^ 
Finally  may  be  mentioned  the  Lydian  custom  (Paus.  vii.  22  a)  of 
lighting  the  sacred  lamp  before  the  imaee  of  Hermes  in  the 
market-place  of  Pharae  before  approaching  it  for  oracular 
purposes.  This  may,  omceivably,  illustrate  x  S.  8  3  where  the 
point  is  emphasised  that  the  lamp  has  not  gone  out.  Did  the 
writer  believe  that  there  would  nave  been  no  oracle  had  the 
light  been  extinguished  7 7 

From  primitive  cult   to  established  custom    is   an 

1  Wilkinson,  Amc,  £^.8157;  Clermont -Ganneau,  ArckttO' 
logical  Researches,  1 1^/-,  AH^jT- 

»  /V/y^«r,  2  788^,  cp  pi.  v.,  no.  to. 

9  Whether  glass  lamjps  were  used  in  Egypt  must  be  considered 
problematical,  see  Wilk.  Anc.  Eg:  8  434  (ng.  630X 

*  Doughty  found  paper-lanterns  thus  used  among  the  Bedouins 
{^Ar.  Des.lBj^X 

^  Cp  the  care  taken  of  the  sacred  torch-bearer  among  the 
Greeks  (see  Rawlinson  on  Herod.  8  6% 

*  So  the  Yezidis  light  lamps  at  sacred  springs  (Parry,  Six 
months  in  a  Syrian  monastery^  363). 

"^  As  it^  stands  the  {xissage  is  difficult.  It  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed to  indicate  that  it  was  still  night-time  (in  9.  15  read  :  'he 
r»se  up  eariy  in  the  morning  'X  Are  we  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  nir  only  burned  for  a  few  hours  (note  that  ,ia3«  is 
intransitive)?  This  would  be  opposed  not  only  to  P,  but  also  to 
universal  custom. 
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LAODICEA 

easy  step.     On  the  lighting  of  torches  and  lamps  on 
a  T^mna  In  ^®  occasion  of  marriage  festivities  sec 


Feitivali. 


Marriage.^     Whether,    as    Bliss    has 


conjectured,^  lamps  ever  played  a  part 
in  foundation-ceremonies,  cannot  at  present  be  proved. 
The  burning  of  lamps  before  the  dead  is  too  widely 
known  to  need  more  than  a  passing  mention ;  see. 
further.  Mourning  Customs.  On  lamps  in  Jewish 
festivals  see  Dedication,  Feast  of,  coL  1054,  and 
Tabernacles,  Feast  of.  s.  a.  c. 

LAXP8ACU8.  I  Mace.  16 13  EV^-  (after  Vg.  lamf- 
SACus)  \  EV  Sampsames  (q,v. ). 

LANCE.    For  fn^3,  Jdddn.  Jer.  504a  AV.  RV ' spear.' 

see  Javelin,  5,  Wkapons.  For  nQl,  rfima^,  x  K.  18  as  RV,  AV 
'lancet,'  see  Speak,  Weapons. 

LAND-CBOGOOILE  (Plb).  Lev.  11 30.  RV,  AV 
Chameleon,  (^.v..  i). 

LAMDKABK  (^3|).  Dt  19x4,  etc.  See  Agriojl- 
TURE,  §  5. 

LAND  TENURE.  See  Law  and  Justice  (§§  25. 
X8). 

LAMTKUN  (<t>&NOc)>  Jn- 18  at.     See  Lamp. 

LAODICEA  (AaoAikia  [Ti.WH]  from  H  every 
where;  in  TR  everywhere  AaoAikcia>  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  correct  Gk.  form  [Authors  and  inscrr.].  B 
has  A^oAiKiA  in  Col.2x  Rev.  1  xx  814 :  but  AaqAikci^^ 
in  Col.  4 13  15  x6.  Latin,  Laodicea  ;  but  also  Louodicia 
and  other  wrong  forms  are  found.  The  ethnic  is  \bXi' 
AiKCYC  [Lat.  Laodicensis\  Laodloean,  CoL  4x6  [cp 
Coins]).  The  NT  passages  indicate  the  position  of 
Laodiceia'  as  (z)  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  and 
(a)  in  close  proximity  to  Colossce  and  Hierapolis.  A 
coin  rqiresents  the  city  as  a  woman  wearing  a  turreted 
crown,  sitting  between  <t>pYri^  ^^^  K&piA>  which  are 
figured  as  standing  females.  This  agrees  with  the 
ancient  authorities,  who  are  at  variance  whether  Lao- 
diceia  belongs  to  Caria  or  to  Phrygia.^  It  was  in  £act 
close  to  the  frontier,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Lycus,  6  m. 
S.  of  Hierapolis  and  about  10  m.  W.  of  Colossse  (Col.  4 
13  x6).  In  order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of 
the  same  name,  it  was  called  AoodZireta  ^  rpdf  (or  irl) 
Tip  A6K(p  {Laodicea  adLycum,  Strabo,  578). 

Laodiceia  probably  owed  its  foundation  to  Antiocfaus 
IT.  (261-246  &c),  and  its  name  to  his  wife  Laodice. 
The  foundations  of  the  Greek  kings  in  Asia  Minor  were 
intended  as  centres  of  Hellenic  civilisation  and  of 
foreign  domination.  Ease  of  access  and  commercial 
convenience  were  sought,  rather  than  merely  military 
strength.  Hence  they  were  generally  placed  on  rising 
ground  at  the  edge  of  the  plains  (Ramsay,  Nisi.  Gecgr. 
of  AM,  85).  Such  is  the  situation  of  Laodiceia, 
backed  by  the  range  of  Mt  Salbacus  (Baba  Dagk)  and, 
to  the  SE.,  Mt.  Cadmus  (ICkonas  Dagh).  Being  a 
Seleucid  foundation,  Laodiceia  contained  a  Jewish 
element  in  its  population,  either  due  to  the  founder  or 
imported  by  Antiochus  the  Great  about  aoo  B.C.  (Jos. 
Ant,  x\\.  Z  a)'^  In  6a  B.C.  Flaccus.  the  governor  of 
Asia,  seized  twenty  pounds  of  gold  which  had  been 
collected  at  Laodiceia.  as  the  centre  of  a  district,*  by 
the  Jews  for  transmission  to  Jerusalem  (Cic.  Pro  Flaceo, 
68  ;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10 ao,  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Laodicean  magistrates  to  Gains  Rabirius  in  48  or  45  B.C. , 
guaranteeing  religious  freedom  for  the  Jewish  colony). 

1  Also  a  classical  custom.  Probably  the  flame  was  originally 
regarded  as  a  vivifying  and  fertiliamg  agent;  cp  especially 
Fiazer,  Golden  BonghC^),  8305.  One  remembexs  that  Hymen  u 
fieured  with  a  torch. 

^  Op.  cit,  84.     ,  , 

>  (At  least  six  dties  of  this  name  were  founded  or  renovated  in 
the  later  Hellenic  period.    Cp  Lvcaonia.] 

*  Carian,  Ptol.  and  Steph.  Byx.  s.v,  Antiocheia ;  Phrygian, 
Polyb.  6  57.  Strabo,  576. 

S  [Cp  wilhich,  juden  u,  Griechen,  41  / ,  who  denies  the 
genuineness  of  the  document.] 

*  Cp  Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishopries  ofPkrygia^  S667. 
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TiABHA 

See  James  Smith,  Voyage  ami  Ship'wreck  0/ St,  PauU  4th  ed., 
8a,  vA/.  wiib  map ;  Falkener  in  Mus.  o/dass.  Ant,  1859,  Sept. 
p.  387.  For  coins  with  legend  9aAa(ra«wy,  cp  Head,  Hist. 
Num.  38&  W.  J.  W. 

LA8HA  (WJ,  pausal  form  ;  Ai^CA  [EI^] :  h\C6. 
[A]),  or  rather  Lesha,  a  frontier  city  of  Canaan  (i.^,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan ) ,  Gen.  1 0 19!.  Jerome  {Quasi, 
in  lib.  G€n.)zx\d  the  Targum  identify  it  with  Callirrhoe, 
a  place  famous  for  its  hot  springs,  near  the  Wddy  Ztrkd 
Main,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Seetzen's 
account  in  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  15575^)-  The  situation 
of  Callirrhoe,  however,  is  imsuitable.  Hal6vy  proposes 
to  read  \\ijh»  Idldn,  which  is  used  in  Josh.  153  of  the 

southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Recherches  bibiiques,  8 164) ; 
but  the  article  would  in  this  case  be  indispensable.  Sey- 
bold  (ZWT*^,  1896,  p.  3x8^)  actually  identifies  Lesha 
with  Zoar  (also  called  Bela),  which,  as  the  southern  point 
of  the  Pentapolis,  seems  to  him  to  be  naturally  expected 
in  such  a  context.  Wellhausen  (CM  15)  maintains  that 
we  should  read  or*?*  Lesham  ;  the  letters  p  and  o  bave 
a  close  resemblance  in  their  Palmyrene  form.  In  this 
case,  the  '  border  of  the  Canaanites '  is  given  thus — from 
Sidon  to  Gaza,  from  Gaza  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  from 
the  Dead  Sea  to  Lesham — i.e.,  Dan  (cp  Leshcm). 
Most  probably,  however,  the  original  text  referred  to 
the  Kenites  or  Kennizzites  (not  to  the  Canaanites),  and 
the  'border'  was  drawn  from  Missur  (not  'Zidon')  to 
Gerar  and  Gaza  (?),  and  in  the  direction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  as  far  as  Eshcol  (?) — i.e.,  perhaps  HalQsah. 

T.  K.  C. 

LASHABON,  RV  LMsharon  (in^\  thc  apcok  (?) 
[B],  om.  A,  AeCApcaN  [L]).  a  royal  city  of  Canaan, 
mentioned  with  Aphek.  Josh.  12x8  (EV).     TJ^^.  'king 

(of),'  before  fl'T^P?  is.  however,  probably  an  interpola- 
tion ;  it  is  not  represented  in  6.  Thus  the  true  sense 
will  be,  '  the  king  of  Aphek  in  the  (plain  of)  Sharon ' 
(see  Aphek).  Those  who  retain  the  MT  suggest  that 
Lasharon  may  be  the  modern  SfironA  [SW.  of  Tiberias. 
Kautzsch,  HS,  renders  MT  'the  king  of  Sharon.' 
Observe,  however  (i)  that  i(r^^  "iSp  should  mean  gram- 
matically '  one  of  the  kings  of  Sharon '  (see  Ges.-Kau. 
§  129  r),  and  (2)  that  SfirdnS.,  as  a  place-name,  is 
probably  a  late  echo  of  the  older  name  of  a  district 
(see  Sharon.  2).  6  in  Josh.  129-34,  gives  twenty-nine 
kings.  MT  thirty -one.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
original  writer  made  thirty.]  w.  R.  s. 

LA8THENE8(AAce€N[e]i  dat.  [ANV],  -hc  Qm.]). 
the  minister  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  (see  Demetrius. 
2).  who  was  ordered  to  lighten  the  fiscal  burdens  of  the 
Jews.  A  copy  of  the  order  was  also  forwarded  to 
Jonathan  the  Maccabee  (see  Maccabees  i.,  §  5),  and 
appears  in  i  Mace.  11 30^  in  a  form  closely  akin  to  that 
in  Josephus  Ant.  xiii.  49  [§§  126-130]).  ^  From  Josephus 
(Ant.  xiii.  43)  it  would  seem  that  Lasthenes  was  a  Cretan 
who  had  raised  a  number  of  mercenaries  (cp  Crete,  coL 
955)  ^^h  which  Demetrius  had  been  able  to  commence 
his  conquest  of  Syria.  The  honorific  titles  bestowed 
upon  him  in  i  Mace.  11 31/.  (aioryevi^,  iran^p;  see 
Cousin,  Father)  testify  to  his  high  position,  which 
(compare  10  69  74a)  may  have  been  that  of  governor  of 
Ccelesyria,  or  grand  vizier  of  the  kingdom  (cp  Camb. 
Bib.  ad  loc. ).  Later,  when  quietness  had  been  gained, 
the  whole  of  the  army  of  Demetrius  was  disbanded 
(probably  at  the  instigation  of  Lasthenes)  with  the 
exception  of  the  'foreign  forces  from  the  isles  of  the 
gentiles'  (11  38).*  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
widespread  dissatisfaction  ;  see,  further,  Antiochus  4  ; 
Tryphon. 

1  The  roost  noteworthy  dtfTerences  are  («)  v.  37,  Iv  op«(  tm 
tt-yiy  as  compared  with  the  Referable  rov  iyiav  Upov  [Jos.  f  128] 
—  ooci  apparently  a  coitupiion  of  icp^  9jA{b)  v.  38,  <u  tvv6ii9K% 
at  awh  Twr  waript»v  as  against  arpartMTwv  [Jos.  |  130}— the 
reading  of  Mace,  being  apparently  a  doublet  with  vni3N  read 
for  vnJlcbx  (*s  u)  10 79  [see  Maccabebs,  First,  |  3  end]). 

3  Jos.  1 139,  no  doubt  correctly,  oi  .  •  ix  Kpqnit. 
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IiATGHET  (^TT?*.  Is.  527;  iMAC,  Mk.l7ctc).   See 
Shoes. 

LATIN  ( pcaMdiCTi )  Jn.  19 ao.    See  Roman  Empire. 

ULTTICB.  Although  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
glass  (more  particularly  for  ornamental  purposes)  was 
.  •-  known  to  the  civilisations  of  the  East  from 
and  fonn.  ^®  earliest  times  (see  Glass,  §  x),  ¥re  are 
without  evidence  of  the  employment  of 
glass-panes  in  the  construction  of  windows.  Indeed,  no 
openings  such  as  windows  were  at  any  time  common — 
a  fact  which  finds  sufficient  explanation  in  climatic  con- 
siderations. In  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  to  avoid  open- 
ings of  any  kind  in  the  outer  walls,  the  ancient  architects 
used  doorways  reaching  to  ten  or  more  feet  in  height, 
which  were  intended  to  light  and  ventilate  the  rooms  as 
well  as  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  their  inhabitants 
(Place,  Ninive,  I313,  see  Per. -Chip.,  Art  in  Chald. 
Ii86^.).  In  Egypt,  again,  the  openings  were  small 
but  admitted  of  being  'closed  with  folding  valves, 
secured  .  .  .  with  a  bolt  or  bar,  and  ornamented  with 
carved  panels  or  coloured  devices '  ( Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.  1 363. 
cp  illtxstr.  p.  36a,  fig.  133).  Of  the  construction  of  the 
house  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  we  know  but  little 
(see  House)  ;  the  etymology,  however,  of  some  of  the 
terms  employed  for  certain  parts  ^  suggests  constructions 
of  lattice  work,  such  as  have  happily  not  yet  disappeared.  ^ 
At  the  present  day  the  windows  looking  out  towards 
the  street  are  small,  closely  baned,  and  at  a  consider- 
able height  from  the  ground.  In  the  olden  times 
these  windows  seem  to  have  looked  over  the  street, 
and  in  the  case  of  houses  built  upon  the  city- wall 
offered  an  easy  escape  into  the  surrounding  country  (cp 
Josh.  2x5  9  Mace.  8x9).     Cp  House.  §  a. 

The  OX  words  correctly  rendered  in  EV  *  lattice  *  or  '  window* 
are  four,  to  which  mTO,  mekindh  (EV  'light* 

a.  AenrtW  _,«^^  Kght-opening,  window)  in  x  YL.t^/i 
HMSBDMIL  may  be  added.  Of  three  other  words  (nos.  s-7) 
AV  mistakes  the  meaning. 

(i)  naiK, '^IrwWif  A  (cp  Ar.  ^araha^  *to  tie  [a  knot]  7,  EV 

'  window,'  used  of  the  latticed  openings  of  a  dove-cote  (Is.  008 

v[<]oa[v]ov  [BMA,  etc.]),  of  the  sluices  of  the  sky  (Gen.  7  xx,  etc. 
jcaraopacTi^  [in  Is.  24  x8  ^ptf]X  and  metaphotically  of  the  eyes 
(Eccl.  123  ^)}).    On  Hos.  IS 3  {/uLnviAox^  [AQ*] ;  loMpv*»v  [B] 

comes  from  a«pi8e>i^  [C^ompL  }—£«.,  n^*W;  CV  '  chimney  *)>  see 

Coal,  I  3. 

(a)  pn,  kallon,  9vpCs,  £V  'window,'  Gen.  20  8  Josh.  2 15 

Judg.  628  Jer.  22x4  (where  read  vrSn  with  Mich.,  Hi.,  etcX 
not  necessarily  a  mete  opening  (^711,  to  bore,  perforate),  since 
a  K.  18  X7  shows  that  it  could  be  opened  and  shut,  but  probablv 
an  opening  provided  with  a  movable  covering  of  lattice-work 

(cp  339K  S  *  lattice,'  Judg.  6  98^  Pr.  76  [where  AV  'casement  1). 

•31^n  n*a  x  K.64  is  very  probably  the  bft  i^liani,  'place  of 
openings'  or  fortified  poitico,  an  architectural  expression  used 
by  Sargon  {Khars,  xhx/.y  cp  KB%4f^  asa  W.  Palestinian  term 
for  lat  appdii{^%Gt  FoRTRRss,  coL  1557,  ^^'^  references  in  Mttss> 
Am.,  Au.  H\^'B  s.  v.  xiianiy.  In  x  K.  i.e.,  'n  '3  seems  to  be 
identical  with  or  possibly  a  portion  of  the  D71K  in  v.  3. 

(3)  D*3in  (pLX  kdrttkkim,  Ct.  2  9,  cp  MS'in  in  Tgg.  for  p^n. 

(4)  pa  (pi.),  JtaunAMf  Dan.  6  xo  [xi],  Aramaic 
To  these  AV  adds 

(5)  nfc'DI^  (pl-)t  f^MtHd/A,  Is.  54  x8 ;    but  see  Battlembnt, 

FOKTKESS,  CoL  X557  H.  I. 

(6)  P)^Bf,  £f^r/A,  X  K.7  s  (cp  D^S^B^  64  7  5),  a  difficult  word 

which  seems  rather  to  denote  a  cross-beam  (RVms.  'with 
beams');  and 

(7)  "l?^.  fi*ar.  Gen.  6  x6  (in  P's  desaiption  of  the  arkX    AV 
may  be  nearly  right  tboueh,  in  spite  of  the  support  given  to  the 


1   «133S',  'lattice,'  3  K.  la,  iixrvnii  [BL],  aurrvoi^  [A],  see 

Net,  5;   and  ni"^  (only  in  plur.,  except  in  H0S.IS3X  see 

above  (x). 

S  See  Baed.C)  xli.  One  must  go  to  the  more  remote  parts  of 
Arabia  to  escape  from  glass  window-panes  altogether  (Doughty, 
Ar.  Dea.  1 386). 

*  On  etymology,  cp  ^oom  Judg.  ad  loc.  In  Judg.  ro^uc^v  [B], 
dtrrvwr^  [AL]. 
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in  matters  of  law ;  not  in  the  sense  that  it  possessed  a  written 
law  common  to  all  the  tribes,  or  a  uniform  organisation  for  the 
pronouncing  of  legal  judgments,  but  in  the  sense  that  along 
with  a  common  god  it  had  a  community  of  custom  and  of  feeling 
in  matters  of  law.  This  community  of  feeling  can  be  traced  back 
very  far ;  'it  is  not  so  done  in  Israel/  and  ' roily  in  Israel,  which 
ought  not  to  be  done,'  are  proverbial  expressions  reachinc^back  to 
quite  early  times  (Gen.  34  7  josh.  7 15  Judg.  19  33  20 10  a  b.  IS  12V 

The  settlement  in  Western  Palestine,  so  important  in 

all  respects,  was  peculiarly  important  in  its  effect  on  the 

.  p.  development    of    law.      From    the 

M_ 1    t!^?x^   nature  of  the  case  the  law  had  to 

cumstances  raised  new  legal  problems. 
For  one  thing,  the  conception  of  private  property  has 
for  peasants  settled  on  the  land  a  significance  quite 
different  from  that  which  it  possesses  for  nomads. 
Property  with  the  Bedouin  is  imcertain ;  it  may  be  gained 
and  lost  in  a  night ;  for  peasants  a  certain  security  of 
ownership  is  indispensable.  Again,  with  the  settlement 
on  the  land  a  certain  differentiation  of  ranks  and  classes 
became  inevitable. 

To  the  Bedouin  social  distinctions  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
are  unknown  ;  within  the  tribe  all  are  '  brothers ' ;  no  one  is 
master  and  no  one  is  servant.  Life  in  village  and  town  soon 
brings  with  it  great  distinctions.  '  Rich '  and  '  poor '  become 
'  high '  and  '  low,'  and  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  of  the  alien 
becomes  a  pressing  task  for  the  new  system  of  law. 

To  these  considerations  it  has  to  be  added  that,  by 
the  settlement,  the  bonds  of  clanship  came  to  be 
gradually  loosened,  and  their  place  taken,  so  far,  by 
local  unions  (see  Government,  §  15) ;  upon  this  there 
naturally  followed  a  weakening  of  the  power  which  tribal 
custom  bad  exercised  through  the  family.  The  individual 
was  not  so  dependent  on  the  community ;  he  could  with 
greater  ease  break  loose  from  the  restraints  of  custom. 
A  certain  relaxation  of  discipline  began  to  make  itself 
fclL  The  later  view,  therefore,  which  characterised  the 
period  of  the  judges  as  one  of  lawlessness  (Judg.  176  etc. ) 
is  partly  correct  Custom  had  lost  its  old  power  and 
required  the  support  of  some  external  authority. 

The  first  step  towards  meeting  this  requirement  was 
when,  by  the  settlement,  the  heads  of  clans  and  com- 

s  FIzAd  *>*^'^^^^  (^^  Government,  §  16),  gradu- 
.  .,  ,  ally  aoiuired  the  character  of  a  superior 
tribunali.  JIj^  ^hich  could  be  regarded  as  having 
been  appointed  by  Yahwi  and  could  thus  come  forward 
writh  a  claim  to  legal  powers.  Their  judicial  utterances 
had  no  longer  merely  a  moral  authority ;  they  had 
behind  them  the  weight  of  the  whole  community,  which 
was  interested  in  giving  them  effect  The  development 
of  a  kind  of  public  law  was  thus  possible.  In  one 
instance  at  all  events  this  is  plainly  seen — viz. ,  in  the 
case  of  the  penalty  for  manslaughter.  Under  the  tribal 
system  vengeance  upon  the  manslayer  is  purely  the 
affair  of  the  avenger  of  blood — i.e.,  the  family:  the 
support  of  the  tribe  at  large  is  involved  only  in  cases 
where  the  slayer  belongs  to  another  tribe.  In  settled 
communities,  however,  the  supreme  authority  must, 
from  a  very  early  date,  have  begun  to  recognise  it  as 
falling  within  its  domain  on  the  one  hand  to  guarantee 
security  of  life,  and,  on  the  other,  gradually  to  displace 
the  perilous  custom  of  blood  revenge  by  itself  taking 
in  hand  the  punishment  of  the  slayer. 

This  advance  towards  the  formation  of  an  outside  authority 
was  at  first  by  no  means  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  un- 
aualified  power  of  custom  which  it  sought  to  displace,  and 
tnb  iiuuflSciency  showed  the  need  of  fuller  political  organisation. 
There  must  be  an  organisation  that  would  render  possible  or 
guarantee  the  developn^nt  and  consistent  adraioistxation  of  a 
uniform  system  of  law. 

The  monarchy  provided  a  system  of  uniform  common 
law  by  furnishing  a  regular  tribunal  and  by  supporting 
with  its  authority  the  ancient  customs  and  legal  practices. 
The  king  and  his  officials  were  no  legislators ;  in  fact 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  there  was  no  real  law  at  all  in  the  modem 
sense.  The  judicial  decisions  of  the  king  and  his 
officials  were  determined  simply  by  the  ancient  cus- 
tomary practice,  and  some  time,  it  would  seem,  passed 
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before  even  this  law  was  codified,  although  doubtless 
it  may  have  been  common  from  an  early  date  for  single 
legal  decrees  to  be  publicly  posted  up,  for  example,  at 
the  sanctuaries.  The  first  attempt  at  a  comprehensive 
collection  of  legal  precepts  and  a  book  of  laws  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  what  is  known  as  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  dating  probably  from  the  ninth  century 
(Ex.  20 34-23 19 ;  cp  Hexatbuch,  §  14,  Law  Liter a> 

TURK,  S§  6-9). 

A  single  glance  shows  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  was  not  the  introduction  of  a  new 
4.  Book  Of  tbA  ^"^J  the  book  was  a  setting  down  in 
Covioaat.  ^"t*"8  ^^  long-current  legal  practices. 
It  nowhere  enunciates  great  legal  prin- 
ciples, or  attempts  to  exhibit  an  abstract  system  of 
law,  with  a  view  to  its  application  to  concrete  cases ; 
it  is  merely  a  collection  of  individual  legal  decisions. 
Its  origin  is  clear.  Either  the  frequent  repetition 
of  similar  decisions  had  given  rise  to  an  established 
precedent,  or  a  single  decision  had  been  given  by  a 
divine  Torih — in  either  case  with  the  same  result,  that 
a  fixed  rule  was  established.  Hence  is  explained  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  contents  of  the  collection. 
It  deals  exclusively  with  the  circumstances  and  in- 
cidents of  every-day  life ;  such  matters  as  the  legal 
position  of  slaves,  injuries  to  life  or  limb  resulting 
from  hostility  or  carelessness,  damage  to  property, 
whether  daughter  or  slave,  cattle  or  crop.  The  ruling 
principle  is  still  that  of  the  Jus  taUonis.  Trade  or 
commerce  as  yet  there  is  none — at  least  no  laws  are 
required  for  its  regulation.  That  ordinances  for  the 
divine  worship  and  general  ethical  precepts  far  the 
humane  treatment  of  widows  and  strangers  should 
also  be  included  and  placed  on  the  same  level  will  be 
readily  understood  after  what  has  been  said  above  (§  i ). 
Still,  a  distinction  is  made  between  fus  and  fas  at 
least  in  so  far  as  the  form  of  decree  in  the  miSpdHm 
(ethical  and  legal)  differs  from  that  in  the  dibdrim 
(relating  to  religion  and  worship). 

The  object  of  this  codification  probably  was  to 
secure  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  adjudication 
and  punishment.  It  is  matter  for  surprise  that  we  are 
nowhere  informed  by  whom  this  collection  was  intro- 
duced as  an  ofiScial  law-book  or  whether  it  was  ever  so 
introduced  at  all.  If  what  we  are  told  regarding 
Jehoshaphat's  legal  reforms  (9  Ch.  179)  comes  firom  a 
good  source,  it  would  be  natural  to  think  of  him  in  this 
connection  (see  Benzinger,  Comm.  on  a  Ch.  179^). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  equally  possible  that 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  was  never  an  oflScial  law- 
book (like  Dt. )  at  all.  that  it  was  simply  a  collection 
undertaken  privately  (perhaps  in  priestly  circles).  As 
containing  only  ancient  law  and  no  new  enactments, 
such  a  collection  would  need  no  kind  of  ofllicial  intro- 
duction but  gradually  come  to  be  tacitly  and  imiversally 
accepted. 

With  the  law  of  D  the  case  is  different ;  it  was 
iM'Ought  in  as  the  law  of  the  state  by  a  solemn  act  in 

'  when  king  and  people  made  a  solemn 
'covenant'  pledging  themselves  to  its  £uthful  observ- 
ance (see  2  K.  23 1  ^ ).  This  accords  well  with  the  fact 
that  Dt  claims  to  be  more  than  a  mere  compilation  of 
the  ancient  laws  ;  it  comes  before  us  as  a  new  system. 
Though  in  form  and  in  contents  alike  it  connects  itself 
very  closely  with  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  its  literary 
dependence  on  it  being  unmistakable,  it  nevertheless, 
as  a  law-book,  marks  a  great  advance  in  comparison 
with  the  oihcr,  inasmuch  as  it  embodies  an  attempt  to 
systematise  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  law 
under  a  single  p>oint  of  view,  that  of  the  unique  relation- 
ship of  God  to  his  people.  The  norm  for  determining 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  is  no  longer  merely 
ancient  law  and  custom  :  the  supreme  principle  is  now 
the  demand  for  holiness.  As  a  consequence,  much  of 
what  has  long  been  established  law  must  disappear ;  in 
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of  process,  and  so  forth — in  this  case  also  merely  taking 
for  granted  the  continuance  of  long-established  custom. 
It  may  be  permissible  to  havard  the  conjecture  that  in  con- 
nection with  that  dependent  relation  in  which  sometimes  the 
rural  districts  stood  to  the  larger  or  metropolitan  cities,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  would  extend  also  over  its  *  daughters' 
EV  'suburbs' ;  cp Nu.  21 25 32 4a  Josh.  13 33 aa  17 ix  Judg.  11  a6). 

As  the  passages  cited  above  (§  8)  show,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  elders  continued  to  subsist  under  the 
monarchy. 

(/3)  TAe  King, — Alongside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
elders,  however,  and  to  some  extent  limiting  it,  there 
arose  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king.  The  king  was  judge 
par  excellence  (cp  GOVERNMENT,  §  19).  He  constituted 
a  kind  of  supreme  tribunal  to  which  appeal  could  be 
made  where  the  judgment  of  the  elders  seemed  faulty 
(3  S.  144^ ).  Moreover,  it  was  also  open  to  the  litigant 
to  resort  to  the  king  as  first  and  only  judge  (a  S.  15a^, 
3  K.  155),  especially  in  difficult  cases  (x  K.  Zxtjf. 
Dt.  179.  see  below  [7]).  Of  this  privilege  of  the  king 
some  portion  passed  over  to  his  officers  also,  who 
administered  the  law  in  his  name.  Unfortunately  we 
have  nothing  to  show  how  the  jurisdiction  of  Uiese 
officers  stood  related  to  that  of  the  elders  in  its  details, 
and  whether  (or  how  far)  its  range  was  limited.  The 
same  has  to  be  said  of  the  judicial  activity  of  the  priests. 
That  they  continued  to  possess  judicial  attributes  is 
implied  both  by  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  by 
Deuteronomy.  Still,  on  this  point  an  important  differ- 
ence between  the  two  books  is  unmistakable.  In 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  228  [7]),  as  in  the  ancient 
consuetudinary  law,  what  is  contemplated  in  cases  of 
special  perplexity  is  a  divine  decision,  a  torah  of  God 
to  be  obtained  at  the  sanctuary  ;  God  was  the  judge. 

(7)  The  Priests.— In  Dt.  on  the  other  hand  (179/ 
19 15^)  '  the  priests,  the  levites.'  as  judicial  officers  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  spiritual  college  of  justice  :  the  cause  is 
not  decided  by  means  of  an  oracle  or  divine  judgment ; 
the  priests  carefully  investigate  the  case  just  like 
other  judges.  The  studious  care  with  which  the 
sanctity  of  their  judicial  decisions  is  emphasised  ( 17 10^ ) 
warrants  the  conjecture  that  the  change  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  D.  especially  as,  throughout,  we  are  left  with 
the  impression  that  D  has  it  in  view  to  enlarge  the  juris- 
diction of  the  priests  as  widely  as  possible,  at  the 
expense  of  that  of  the  elders.  The  elders  retain 
within  their  competency  only  a  limited  class  of  offences. 

The  offences  in  question  are  merely  such  matters  as  affect  in 
the  first  instance  only  the  family— a  son's  disobedience  (21  t^jff?), 
slander  spoken  against  a  wife  (22 13^),  declinature  of  a  levirate 
marriage  (26  7  ^X  manslaughter,  and  blood-revenge  (19  ri/^, 
21 2  i^).  Into  the  last-cited  passage  (21 5)  a  later  hand  has 
introduced  the  priests  as  also  taking  part  in  the^  proceed* 
ings :  '  for  them  Yahwfe  thy  God  has  chosen  to  minister  unto 
him,  and  to  bless  in  the  name  of  Yahwi  ;  and  according  to  their 
woid  shall  every  controversy  and  every  stroke  be'— an  interpo* 
lation  which  clearly  shows  m  what  direction  lay  the  tendency 
c^  this  legislation  and  its  subsequent  development.  That  this 
studious  effort  on  the  one  side  was  viewed  on  the  other  with 
little  favour  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  central  ordinance 
relating  to  the  judicial  function  of  priests  (178^)  *  the  judge' 
is  by  an  intetpoiation  placed  on  a  level  with  the  priests.  The 
simplest  explanation  is  that  it  is  the  king  who  is  intended  here 
and  that  the  object  was  to  save  his  supreme  judicial  authority 
as  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood  (cp  the 
quite  analogous  interpolation  of  the  judges  in  19 17^). 

The  Chronicler  carries  back  to  Jehoshaphat  the 
establishment  of  a  supreme  court  of  justice  in  Jenisalem 
and  the  appointment  of  professional  judges  in  all  the 
cities  (a  Ch.  19  4- n). 

Though  not  absolutely  incredible,  the  statement  is  rendered 
(to  say  the  least)  somewhat  improbable  by  the  fact  that  in 
this  supreme  court  the  high  priest  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing the  presidency  in  all  spiritual,  and  the  '  prince  of  the  house 
of  Judah '  in  all  secular,  causes  (see  Benzinger,  Comm.  on  3  Ch. 
19  4  ff^.y  Apart  from  this,  however,  Dt.  certainly  seems  to  know 
of  the  existence  of  the  professional  judges  in  the  various  cities 
(16 18^). 

Ezekiel  and  P  continue  to  advance  logically  along  the 
line  laid  down  in  D.  In  Ezekiel's  ideal  future  state,  in 
which  the  king  is  but  a  shadowy  figure  almost  entirely 
divested  of  royal  functions,  judicial  attributes  are  wholly 
assigned  to  the  priests   (Ezek.  44a4).      That   P  also 
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assigns  the  administration  of  the  law,  not  to  the  secular 
authority  but  to  the  pi  tests,  is  clear  from  the  represoita- 
tion  of  Chronicles  according  to  which  even  David  had 
appointed  6000  levites  as  judges  (x  Ch.  234.  2639). 
This  theory,  however,  was  never  fully  carried  out 

In  Ezra's  time  we  meet,  in  the  provincial  towns,  with  pro- 
fessional judges  who  are  drawn  not  from  the  priesthood  but  from 
the  ranks  of  the  city  elders  (Ezra  73$,  10 14).  l*here  were 
similar  local  courts  throughout  the  country  during  the  Greek 
and  Roman  periods  (Judith  6 16  etc ;  Jos.  B/  ii.  24  t ;  SkiH. 
*Uk  10  4,  S9(d  I3,  Smnk.  II4 '.  in  Mt.  5aa  10 17  Mk.  IS9,  it  is  to 
these  local  synedria  that  refexence  is  madeX  ,In  localities  of 
minor  importance  it  was  certainly  by  the  council  of  the  elders 
(cp  Lk.  73X  the  Bov^,  that  judicial  functions  were  exerciwd  (cp 
Tos.,  I.C.);  in  toe  large  towns  no  doubt  there  may  also  have 
been,  over  and  above,  special  courts.  In  later  times  the  rule 
was  that  the  smallest  focal  tribunal  had  seven  members  (cp 
Government,  |  31;  also  SchQrer,  &K/8133./).  In  large 
centres  there  were  courts  with  as  many  as  twenty-diiee  members ; 
but  in  these,  in  certain  cases  (such  as  actions  for  debt,  theft, 
bodily  injury,  etc.)  three  judges  formed  a  quorum  (Sank.  1 1,  a,  3, 
2i)l  In  certain  cases  priests  had  to  be  called  in  as  judges 
(SattA.  1 3).  On  the  great  Sanhedrin  and  its  jurisdiction  see 
Government,  f  31. 

Judicial  procedure  was  at  all  times  exceedingly  simple. 
In  an  open  place  (Judg.  45  i  S.  226),  or  under  the 
sA   T  AIM  1  shadow  of  the  city  gate,  the  judges  took 

proooaure.  ru^^j^  e^^.).  In  Jerusalem  Solomoo 
erected  a  'porch,'  or  hall,  of  judgment,  for  his  own 
royal  court  of  justice  (Koan  oViMi  i  K.  7  ?)•  Plaintiff 
and  defendant  appeared  personally,  each  for  his  own 
case  (Dt.  175  2I30  25z) ;  on  a  charge  being  made 
the  judge  could  call  for  the  appearance  of  the  accused 
(Dt  258).  Such  an  institution  as  that  of  a  public 
prosecutor  was  unknown ;  the  state  or  the  community 
in  no  case  overstepped  its  judicial  functions.  In  every 
case  it  was  for  the  aggrieved  or  injured  person  to  bring 
forward  his  complaint  if  he  desired  satisfaction.  He 
also  had  it  in  his  choice,  however,  to  resort  to  the 
method  of  private  arrangement,  and  refrain  from  coming 
before  the  court ;  in  this  event,  the  matter  was  at  an 
end,  for  no  one  else  had  an  interest  in  bringing  it  into 
court.  When  there  is  no  complainant  there  is  no  judge. 
The  *  dajrsman '  is  mentioned  only  in  Job  9  33  (n*3to). 

The  proceedings  were  as  a  rule  by  word  of  mouUi, 
though  in  later  times  written  accusations  also  seem  to 
have  been  known  (Job  81 35/).  The  chief  method  of 
proof  was  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  The  father, 
indeed,  who  brought  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son 
before  the  judge  needed  no  such  support  (Dt  21  x8^ ) ; 
but  in  all  other  cases  the  law  invariably  demanded  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  at  least  two  persons ;  on  the 
word  of  only  one  witness  a  crime  could  in  no  circimi* 
stances  be  held  as  proven,  still  less  any  death-sentence 
pronounced  (Dt  176  19 15  Nu.  8530  Mk.  14  56.^ 
Mt  2660).  According  to  Talmudic  law  (Sh/bu*dth  30a  ; 
Bdbd  Kammd  88a;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  815)  only  free 
men  of  full  age  were  capable  of  bearing  witness  ;  women 
and  slaves  were  incapacitated — a  rule,  doubtless,  in  ac- 
cordance with  ancient  custom,  although  the  OT  is  silent 
on  the  subject  Whether  the  adjuration  of  witnesses 
which  is  alluded  to  in  general  terms  in  P  (Lev.  5 1)  was 
an  ancient  practice,  we  cannot  say.  A  false  witness  was 
punished,  according  to  the  jus  talionis,  by  the  infliction 
of  the  precise  kind  of  evil  he  had  intended  to  bring 
upon  his  victim  by  his  falsehood  (Dt  19x8j^).  The 
warnings  so  frequently  repeated  (as  in  Ex.  2Sz  20x6). 
such  stories  as  that  of  Naboth  (i  K.  21),  and  the 
remonstrances  of  the  prophets,  show  that  the  evil  of  false 
testimony  was  by  no  means  rare. 

Where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  witnesses  were  not  to  be 
had,  the  accused  was  put  upon  his  oath  (Ex.  286*iz  [^-zalX  In 
specially  obscure  cases  Goa  was  looked  to  for  the  discovery  of 
the  guilty  party  (Ex.  22  8  [7]  x  S.  14  40/  Josh.  7x4).  The  only 
trace  remaining  in  the  later  law  of  a  divine  ordeal  (see 
Jealousy,  Trial  ok)  is  in  the  case  of  a  wife  accused  of  adultery 
(Nu.6riif:).  Torture,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  confessions, 
was  not  employed ;  the  Herodian  dynasty— by  whom  it  was 
employed  freely— seem  to  have  been  the  fiurst  to  bring  it  into 
use  (Jos.  BJ  1 80  3-5). 

Judgment,  in  the  earlier  times  pronounced  orally,  but 
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probabilities  with  regard  to  the  stages  in  its  growth  in 
connection  with  the  other  achievement  of  the  period — 
the  union  of  this  complex  whole  or  of  its  various  parts 
with  JED. 

Here  we  must  consider  the  external  evidence.     Un* 

fortunately  that  evidence  is  ambiguous ;  and  scholars 

10  Thm  Tflriih  *^*  Btiuch  divided  in  their  interpretation 

rf  wS.  WO    °^  *'*      ^^  evidence  consists  of  the 

o-lQ.  aij(»Q,jnt  of  the  acceptance  of  •  the  law 

of  God  which  was  given  by  Moses  the  servant  of  God ' 
(Neh.  IO99)  contained  in  Neh.  8-10 — chapters  derived 
from  the  memoirs  of  Ezra  but  worked  over  to  some 
degree  by  the  excerptor  (see  EzKA  ii.,  §  5).  Now  the 
taw  to  which  the  people  bound  themselves  on  the  a4th 
day  of  the  7th  month  of  the  year  444  was,  at  least  pre- 
eminently, the  law  of  P. 

It  H  <^uite  clearly  Fs  law  of  the  feast  of  booths  that  b  found 
written  in  the  law  (Neh.  8 14/C) ;  for  the  festival  lasts  eight  days 
(Neh.  8ib)  in  accordance  with  Lev.  2336  (cp  9  Ch.  TpyC),  not 
seven  as  commanded  in  Dt.  16 13  (cp  i  K.  866  Ezek.  45  25  Lev. 
SS41,  H),  Then  compare  further  in  detail  the  ordinances  de- 
scribed m  Neh.  10  39-39  with  the  relevant  laws  in  P— for  detailed 
references  see  the  commentators:  note  especially  the  agree- 
ment, as  to  the  dues  demanded,  of  Neh.  10  36-40  with  Nu.  18 ; 
on  the  relation  of  10  39  to  Ex.  80 13^  cp  below,  |  9X  (a). 

Was,  then,  the  •  law  of  God,'  read  by  Ezra  and  inter- 
preted by  the  priests  and  Levites  to  the  people,  simply 
the  historico-legal  work  contained  in  P,  or  was  it  this 
work  already  combined  with  JED  and  therefore  sub- 
stantially the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form?  The 
fonner  alternative  certainly  seems  more  probable  on  the 
hfx  of  it.  Would  a  self-contradictory  work  like  the 
Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  have  produced  the  desired 

effect? 

The  view  that  Ezra's  law  consisted  of  P  alone  has  been  held 
and  defended,  iitier  aiics^  by  Kayser  {Dtu  vorexilisctu  Bitchy 
Pf>  >95y^X  Keuss  ifitsck,  d.  keiligen  Sckrifien  de*  AT^, 
ft  Jpy  M-\  Kuenen  {Hex.  303X  Houinger  (iK»iil  438^).  In 
addition  to  the  arsument  already  suggested,  it  is  urged  that  the 
time  allowed  in  Neh.  8  for  reading  and  interpreting  would  not 
have  permitted  of  Lev.  28  being  reached  by  the  second  day  if 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  not  simply  P,  was  the  book  waA. 
The  opponte  view— that  Ezra  read  P  combined  with  JED— is 
adopted,  almost  of  necessity,  by  adherents  of  the  older  critical 
school  ('iTm  1^  NJD  679^;  Kit.  93j^X  but  also  by  others  (^.^., 
We.  ProUMt  4<5X  Amonf^  the  grounds  adduced  for  this  view 
i«  the  fact  that  marriage  with  aliens  (Neh.  10  30  [.^z])  is  expressly 
forbidden  not  in  P  but  only  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Ex.  84 19  Dt.  7  9^) 

5.  Later  Post- Exilic  (post-Ezran)  Period. -^On  the 
answer  to  the  questions  raised  at  the  end  of  the  last  section 

«A  T^tAT  "**•**  largely  turn  our  view  of  post-Ezran 
\jSiJ^\aT  ^^'^™n^  activity.  Most  of  what  will  be 
^^^^  here  discussed  must    be    thrown    back 

before  the  period  of  Ezra,  if  the  view  that  the  law  read 
tyy  him  was  (substantially)  the  whole  Pentateuch  be 
adopted ;  and  some  of  the  processes  may  in  any  case 
have  fallen  rather  in  the  previous  period ;  a  further 
preliminary  remark  needing  to  be  made  is  this,  that 
any  strict  chronological  sequence  of  the  processes  now 
to  be  mentioned  cannot  be  established.  Various  hypo- 
theses may  be  made  which  nothing  yet  known  serves 
either  to  invalidate  or  confirm.  With  these  precautions 
we  proceed  to  enumerate  various  editorial  and  supple- 
mentary labours  to  which  criticism  has  drawn  attention. 
In  some  cases  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  those  who 
imdertook  them  were  successors  of  Ezra. 

(a)  The  union  of  P  with  JED.     This  must  have 

occurred,  if  not  before  (see  [»«ceding  section),  within 

a  generation  or  two  after,  Ezra  ;  otherwise  it  would  be 

difficult  to  accoimt  for  the  practical  identity  of  the  Jewish 

and  Samaritan  Pentateuchs  (see  Canon.  §  24/.).     The 

result  of  the  tmion  was  important ;  the  pre-eminently 

hstorico-prophetic  character  of  JED  becomes  in  the 

whole  complex  work  entirely  subordinate  to  the  legal 

and  priestly  character  of  the  later  work  with  which 

it  is  incorporated  which  now  gives  its  dominant  note 

to  the  whole. 

The  earlier  fortunes  of  JE  fall  for  consideration  ^  almost 
entitely  under  histoiical  literature;  later  they  are  lost  in  those 
of  the  ^eat  le$^  work  which  henceforward  is  the  normative 
mfhience  alike  over  literature  (cp  Chronicles)  and  over  life. 
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(b)  Removal  of  Joshua. — ^The  process  just  mentioned 
was  doubtless  associated  with  another.  The  history  of 
P  extended  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (cp  Joshua  ii., 
§§  5,  12).  This  last  part  of  the  work,  dealing  with 
events  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Moses,  no  longer 
forms  part  of  '  the  law.'  Whether  this  truncation  of  P 
took  place  at  the  actual  time  of  the  union  with  JED 
or  subsequently  may  be  left  undecided ;  but  the  date 
of  the  process,  like  that  of  the  union  of  P  and  JED, 
hangs  on  the  date  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
does  not  contain  the  book  of  Joshua. 

{c)  Expansions  of  P  (or  of  JEDP).  The  complexity 
of  P  has  been  briefly  discussed  already  (§  18).     We 

9\  AAM  must  here  draw  more  special  attention 
iAtmm^  P  '®  sections,  related  in  style  and  spirit  to 
UOBa  VO  r.  p^  which  do  not  appear  to  have  formed 
part  of  it  originally  and  certainly  may  be  of  post- 
Ezran  origin.  The  determination  of  the  secondary 
or  primary  character  of  many  particular  sections 
of  priestly  character  must  often  remain  inconclusive, 
for  it  frequently  turns  on  general  considerations  which 
will  weigh  differently  with  different  minds.  ^  If  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  law  Ezra  read  was  encumbered  with 
the  irrelevant  histories  of  J  E  and  the  irreconcilable 
laws  of  the  earlier  legislation  and  Dt. ,  it  is  scarcely  less 
unlikely  that  it  contained  the  self-contradictory  laws  to 
be  found  within  P  or  the  different  representations  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  appurtenances  that  underlie  Ex.  25-31 
as  well  as  many  of  the  laws.  On  the  other  hand  some 
laws  not  immediately  and  conspicuously  connected  with 
the  history  («.^.,  those  of  Lev.  23)  must  already  have 
been  united  with  the  priestly  history  (§  18/).  Still,  the 
account  in  Neh.  8-10  fails  to  cany  us  far  in  actually 
determining  the  extent  of  legal  matter  contained  in 
Ezra's  law-book.  As  illustrations  of  the  type  of  expan- 
sions to  which  P  was  subject  the  following  may  be  cited. 

(a)  Laws  representing  and  enforcing  actual  modifica- 
tions of  praxis.  In  one  or  two  cases  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  these  are  not  only  secondary  but  also 
post-Elzran. 

For  example,  the  temple  tax  in  the  time  of  Ezra  was  one- 
third  of  a  shekel  (Neh.  10  39),  and,  apparently,  a  novehv ;  the 
law  of  Ex.  30 1X-16  (cp  9  Ch.  24 6> so) demands  half  a  shekel ;  this 
btter  amount  was  actually  paid  in  later  tinies(Mt.  1794;  cp  Schflr. 
Gjy^t  2306).  The  most  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  law 
of  Ex.  80  xi*i6  is  an  expansion  of  P  (which  is  further  indicated 
by  its  presupposing  Nu.  1)  subsequent  to  the  dme  of  Ezra. 
Again,  the  tune  on  cattle  payable  to  the  Levites  according  to 
Lev.  27  30-3;^  and  referred  to  in  9  Ch.  81 6  seems  to  be  as  little 
recognised  m  Nu.  18ai  Neh.  IO36-3B  [35*37]  as  in  Dt.l4 99-99 
S6  X2-I5.  Once  again,  the  law  in  Lev.  27  30-33  seems  to  belong  to 
the  post-Ezran  period ;  but  in  this  case  it  must  be  pbced  earlier 
than  the  date  of  Chronicles.  Many  other  simibr  cases  of  modifi- 
cations within  P  give  less  clue  to  the  date  of  their  incorporation 
in  the  priestly  work  or  the  Pentateuch. 

(/3)  Another  type  of  expansions  is  perhaps  to  be  found  ' 
in  laws  embodying  practice  sufficiently  ancient  and  even 
primitive,  but  sanctioned  only  as  a  concession  to  pop- 
ular feeling  by  the  scribal  class. 

For  example,  the  ordeal  of  Jealousy  (Nn.  5  xx-3x)  and  the 
cleansing  by  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  (Nu.  19)  are  certainly  in 
some  respects  primitive.  In  their  present  form  thev  betray  the 
general  stylistic  characteristics  of  tiie  priestly  school ;  but  they 
stand  isolated  and  unrelated  (so  far  as  can  be  seen)  to  the^  main 
scheme  of  the  priestly  work.  C^eyne  accounts  in  a  similar 
manner  for  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  16) ;  see 
AzAZBi.,  I  4 ;  Jewish  Rel.  Life^  75^ 

(7)  A  third  type  of  expansions  consists  of  additions 
to  the  more  historical  or  quasi -historical  material. 
Most  notable  is  the  repetition  (Ex.  35-40) — in  the  form 
of  a  detailed  account  of  carrying  these  into  effect — of  the 
directions  to  build  the  tabernacle. 

Here  the  relation  of  MT  and  6  renders  it  probable  that  we 
have  to  do  with  tolerably  late  expansions.  Whether  or  not 
many  other  sections  (r^.,  Nu.  7)  are  nrimary  or  secondary 
depends  brgely  on  the  assurance  with  which  we  are  prepared 
to  judge  the  possibilities  of  the  origirul  writer's  prolixity. 
For  details  see  Exodus,  |  5,  Lbviticus,  ff  9^,  Numbers, 

(d)  Another  set  of  expansions  of  the  primary  work 

1  For  a  discussion  of  many  details  see  Exodus,  |  5,  Leviticus, 
if  3#i  Numbers,  ||  \off.ii\. 
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is  indicated  by  references  to  the  '  altar  of  incense '  or 
the  '  golden  altar.'  This  is  unknown  to  Ex.  25-29.  and 
first  appears  in  the  supplemental  section  Ex.  SOi-io. 
The  original  priestly  narrative  knows  only  a  single  altar. 
termed  simply  '  the  altar,'  and  distinguished  by  the 
later  writers  from  '  the  altar  of  incense '  as  the  altar  of 
burnt-ofTering.     Cp  further  Wellhausen,  CH^K  139  ff- 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  instances  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  law  after  it  had  become  fixed  as  to  its  main 
form.  By  degrees  the  reverence  for  the  letter,  which  a 
few  centuries  later  we  know  to  have  been  intense,  must 
have  rendered  it  difiicult  to  incorporate  new  matter,  and 
especially  new  matter  differing  essentially  from  the 
written  law.  Glosses  may  have  been  made  even  later  ; 
such  is  the  conclusion  suggested  by  a  comparison  of 
MT  with  the  versions,  especially  O. 

6.  Rabbinic  Period.  — As  there  had  been  laws  before 

there  was  any  legal  literature  (§  7 ),  so  there  was  much  legal 

44.  Poflt-  *^'*^*^y  ^^^^  *^®  legal  literature  collected 

Mbli^r  *"  *^®  ^^^  Testament  was  complete.     To 


period. 


some    extent    this   later   activity  found   a 


literary  outlet  in  some  of  the  Apocalyptic 
Literature  (Apocalyptic  Literature,  §§  a,  58). 
To  a  much  larger  extent  it  spent  itself  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  oral  tradition  which  had  grown  to  g^reat 
proportions  by  the  first  century  A.  D.  But  whereas  the 
oral  tradition  that  apparently  lies  behind  the  earliest 
collections  of  written  law  in  the  OT  was  a  record  based 
on  actual  practice  and  precedent,  the  later  oral  tradition 
(in  its  turn  the  source  and  indeed  the  contents  of  another 
great  literature — the  Rabbinic)  was  largely  casuistical ; 
it  concerned  cases  that  might  arise  at  least  as  much  as 
cases  that  bad  arisen.  The  law  of  God  was  no  longer 
established  custom  ;  its  principles  were  contained  in  the 
written  law  and  were  capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  life.  It  is  with  this  minute 
application,  with  this  working  out  of  the  older  law,  that 
the  *  traditions  of  the  fathers '  which  constitute  the 
Mishna  are  concerned. 

As  the  first  fall   of  Jenisalem   (586   B.C.)   gave  a 
stimulus  to  the  fixing  of  much  of  previously  existing  law 
9S  MiBlinfl.     ^^^  ^^  ^'^  consideration  of  the  law  of 
TaimadT^   the  future  (§§.4-16).  so  the  second  fall 
^^^  ^  of  Jerusalem  (70  A.D.),  and  the  final 

dispersion  of  the  Jews  from  their  religious  centre,  added 
zest  to  the  pursuit  of  the  law  and  to  the  systematisation 
of  the  legal  discussions  of  the  Rabbis.  It  is  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Rabbis  who  lived  between  70  A.D.  and 
about  aoo  a.d.  that  chiefly  constitute  the  Mishna. 
Elarlier  Rabbis  are  mentioned  comparatively  speaking 
with  extreme  rarity.  But  when  was  this  traditional 

discussion  written  down?  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  it  was  about  aoo  A.D.  Still,  it  is  not  certain, 
either  that  none  of  it  had  been  written  earlier,  or  that 
all  of  it  was  written  then  ;  by  that  date  it  had  in  any 
case  assumed  a  fixed  shape  or  arrangement  whether 
as  oral  tradition  or  in  writing;  and  thenceforward  it 
became  the  subject  of  further  discussion  both  in 
the  Palestinian  and  the  Babylonian  schools.  This 
discussion  is  known  as  the  Gfimflrft.^  Mishna  and 
G^mlrft  together  constitute  the  Talmud  or  rather  the 
Talmuds.  The  result  of  the  Palestinian  discussions  on 
the  Mishna  was  the  Palestinian  or  Jerusalem  Talmud, 
completed  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  or 
during  the  fifth  century  a.d.  ;  the  result  of  similar  dis- 
cussions in  Babylon  was  the  Babylonian  Talmud  com- 
pleted about  500  a.  d. 

The  Talmud  is  the  chief  literary  product  of  late 
Jewish  legal  discussion  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  our  only 
one.     For  example,  under  the  title  of  Tosepktd  we  still 

1  In  addition  to  the  discussions  of  the  AmOrSim  or  post- 
Mishnic  doctors  which  constitute  the  main  body  of  the 
Gemiira  and  are  written  in  Aramaic,  the  GemSriL  contains  also 
sayings  of  older  doctors  not  contained  in  the  Mishna,  but  written 
like  the  Mishna   in    Hebrew.      These   are   named  Barslitnfi 
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possess  a  collection  of  discussions  of  the  Mishnic  age 
which  resembles  the  Mishna  in  being  arranged  accord- 
ing to  topics,  but  never  gained  the  same  authoritative 
position.  Another  branch  of  this  literature  consists  of 
commentaries  (Afidrdshim)  on  the  sacred  text.  Here 
of  course  the  arrangement  is  not  according  to  subject ; 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  follows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  biblical  text.  The  earliest  works  of 
this  kind,  belonging  in  their  original  form  to  the  second 
century  A.  D.  and  thus  closely  related  in  time  as  well  as 
in  contents  with  the  Mishna,  are  Alichiltd  (on  part  of 
Exodus).  Sipkra  (on  Leviticus),  and  Sipkri  (on 
Numbers  and   Deut. ).  Any  discussion  of    the 

Talmud  and  the  Mishnic  literature  falls  outside  the  limits 
of  this  article  and  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.'  It  has 
been  necessary,  hoMrever,  to  refer  to  it.  The  movement 
begun  by  Deuteronomy  does  not  close  within  the  period 
of  the  OT ;  its  goal  is  the  Talmud ;  its  course  covers 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  Deuteronomy  does  much 
to  crystallise  principles  into  rules  and  tha:eby  partly 
strangles  the  finee  prophetic  life,  to  which  it  so  largely 
owed  its  existence.  Still  the  principles  survive  in 
it :  the  appeal  to  motive  is  constant  The  subsequent 
history  cX.  law  -  literature,  however,  is  the  history  of 
the  increasing  supremacy  of  rules  based  on  the  past 
over  the  living  spirit  of  the  present.  Ezekiel  indeed 
questions  and  displaces  deuteronomic  laws ;  the  Priestly 
Code  amends  Ezekiel ;  but  thenceforward  law  always 
professedly  adheres  to  the  norm  of  scripture,  the 
written  word ;  the  Mishna  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
written  law :  the  Gemara  the  interpretation  of  the^ 
Mishna.  G.  B.  G. 

LAWYER  (nomikoc)>  Ml  2235.  etc,  Tit  8x3.  See 
Law  and  Justice,  and  cp  Scribes. 

'  Lawyer '  is  also  given  in  RVm^.  as  a  rendering  of  the  obacnre 
word  M*nfin  in  Dan.  8  a.    See  Sheriff. 

LAZAB  HOUSE  (M^B'pnri  n*3),  aK.  155RV»«-. 
EV  'several  house.'    See  Leprosy,  col.  2767,  n.  i. 

LAZARITS  ( A^iZd^poc  [Ti.  WH]).    The  name,  which 

is  a  contraction  of  Eleazar'  (^.v.) — i.e,   'God  has 

1  IffamA    helped* — was  specially  appropriate  for  the 

central  figure  in  any  story  illustrating  the 

help  of  God. 

For  OT  examples  see  Ex.184  9  S.289/  In  the  period  of 
Judaism  we  may  expect  to  find  the  divine  nelp  more  distinctly 
recognised.  Cp  Ps.  46  x  [a]  '  a  very  present  htlp  in  trouble ' ; 
706  [5]  '  I  am  poor  and  needy ;  make  haste  unto  me,  O  God : 
thou  art  my  help  and  my  deUverer.'  When  poverty  and  piety 
were  synonymous  it  was  natutal  to  favour  such  names  as  Eleasar 
and  Euezer.  Elea?ar  is  the  name  given  to  (a  Mace  0  z8>3x)  the 
scribe  called  by  Chrysostom  (xasS)  '  the  foundation  of  martyr- 
dom,' a  type  of  those  who  (4  Mace.  7 19)  '  believe  that,  to  God, 
they  do  not  die '  (and  see  3  Mace.  6 1/^ 

In  Lk.  16x9-3z  Lazarus  is  introduced  thus  :   * .  .  .  and 

he  that  marries  one  that  is  put  away  .    .   commits 

9  TTninnA      adultery.     Now '  there  was  a  certain 

i"      I    T v     *^^  *"'*'*  •  •  •   ^"^  ^  certain  beggar 

^^  '    named  Lazarus  was  laid  at  his  gate 

full  of  sores.' ^    It  is  not  surprising  that  the  context. 

and  the  giving  of  a  name  to  the  central  figure  of  the 

story,  induced  early  commentators  to  suppose  that  this 

was  a  narrative  of  facts.'    Certainly  if  the  story  is  one 

1  Strack,  Einl  inden  Talmud^,  X894;  Schur. CyK(^l 87.1x5. 
where  further  reference  to  the  extensive  literature  will  be  iound. 

*  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Lk.  1(J  ao  (and  cp  ib.  on  Jn.  11  x)  quotes 
Juckasin :  *  Every  R.  Eleazar  is  written  without  an  k  '—i't-,  R. 
Lazar. 

>  D and  Syr.  Sin.  om.  'now.' 

4  The  Arabic  Diaitss.  (ed.  Hogg)  alters  order  and  text 
thus  (Lk.  16),  '(xsi  Ye  are  they  that  Justify  yourselves  .  .  . 
the  thing  that  is  lofly  before  men  is  rase  before  God.  (19) 
And  he  oe^an  to  say,  A  [certain]  man  was  rich .  .  .'  This, 
besides  indicating  that  a  parable  or  discourse  is  commencing, 
gives  it  a  logical  connection  with  the  charges  just  brought 
against  the  '  money>loving '  Pharisees. 

B  Iren.  iv.  2  4  (see  Grabe's  note  on  '  Graecorum  et  Latinorum 
Patrum  mutuus  consensus  ')•  '  Non  autem  fabulam  *  might  pos« 
sibly  mean  '  not  a  mere  tale  but  a  tale  with  a  lesson  * ;  but  see 
also  the  inferences  deduced  from  the  story  in  Iren.  ii.  84  x,  and 
TeitulL  Dt  Anim.  7.  TertuUian,  however^  guards  himself 
against  the  conclusion  that  nothing  can  be  interred  from  the 
story  if  it  is  imagin;<ry. 
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of  Jesus'  parables,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  contrary  to 
usage,  the  principal  character  in  it  receives  a  name. 
Taking  this  mention  of  a  name  together  with  other 
unique  features  of  the  story  (the  elaborate  details  about 
Hades,  and  the  technical  use  of  the  phrase  'Abraham's 
bosom'),  may  we  not  conjecture  that  we  have  in  Lie 
16  i9-3tt  not  the  exact  words  of  Jesus,  but  an  evangelic 
discourse  upon  his  words  (placed  just  before  it  by 
the  Arabic  Diatessaron) — '  that  which  is  exalted  among 
men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God '  ?  If  so, 
the  insertion  of  the  name  Lazarus  (  =  EUecer)  will  be 
parallel  to  the  insertions  of  names  {e.^. ,  Longinus)  in 
the  Acta  PilaH;  the  tjrpical  character  of  the  name  has 
been  indicated  already  (see  above,  §  i).  The  final 
words  of  the  story  ('  neither  will  they  be  persuaded' 
etc  )  seem  more  like  an  evangelic  comment  after  Christ's 
resurrection  than  like  a  fvediction  of  Christ  before  it 

The  narrative  in  Jn.  11  opens  thus,  '  Now  (hi)  there 

¥ras  a  certain  man  sick,  Lazarus  of  (dir6)  Bethany  from 

«-  Pifclaii*  nar    ^^'^  ^*  village  of  Mary  and  Martha 

rJfc^^  3^    **"  sister.*     Now  (94)  Mary  was  she 

rauYtt  in  jn.    ^j^^^  anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment 

and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair  :  and  it  was  her  brother 
that  (^  6  <l5eX06f)  was  sick.  The  sisters,  therefore, 
sent  to  him,  saying.  Lord,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick.'* 
Lasarus  is  here  referred  to  as  one  who  required  an 
introduction.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
his  name  is  mentioned  only  in  the  unique  narrative  in 
Lk.l6i9-3s,  the  historical  character  of  which  is  very 
justly  disputed.  The  sisters  of  Lazarus  too  are  not 
named  at  all  by  the  first  two  evangelists.  Yet  the 
name  of  this  Lazarus,  about  whom  the  Synoptists  are 
silent,  is  connected  by  Jn.  with  the  greatest  of  the 
miracles;  for  it  appears  from  Jn.  II39  that  Lazarus, 
when  Jesus  arrived,  had  been  four  days  dead,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  differentiates  this  miracle  from  the 
parallel  miracle  at  Nain*  (^.v-)*  ^^^  makes  it  the 
climax  of  Christ's  wonderful  works.  The  synoptic 
sOence  has  never  been  explained. 

To  remark  that  for  the  Jews  and  for  the  evangelists  alike  'it 
was  one  of  "many  signs"  (II47X  and  not  essentially  dis- 
cinguished  from  them,''*  is  to  ignore  Jn.'s  dramatic  power  m 
delineating  character.  For  the  blind  Phariiiees  no  doubt  this 
stnpendous  wonder  was  but  one  of  *  many  signs ' ;  but  only  in 
Jn.  And  this  was  because  Jn.  wishes  to  represent  the  Pharisees 
as  beii»  stupendously  blind.  It  was  plainly  not  one  of '  many 
signs'  tor  the  muldtudes  in  Jerusalem  who  flocked  to  meet 
Jesus  (Jn.  IS  x8)  *  because  they  heard  that  he  had  done  this 
sign,*  In  the  same  waj  the  Pharisees  think  nothing  of  the 
healing  of  a  man  bom  blind.  The  blind  man,  however,  reminds 
them  Uiat  such  a  sign  was  never  w<nrked '  eince  the  world  began. ' 
The  Acta  Pilmti  represenu  the  Roman  Governor  as  unmoved 
by  all  the  other  evidence  of  Itsas'  miracles ;  but  when  he  hears 
at  the  climax,  the  raising  of  Lazarus  after  he  had  been  four  days 
dead,  he  *  trembles.' B 

The  distinction  drawn  above  between  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  and  the  Synoptists  unfairly  discredits  the 
latter.  We  must  not  maintain,  without  any  evidence 
but  thdr  silence,  that  the  Synoptists  were  as  stupid  or 
OS  perverse  as  Christ's  most  bigoted  and  vindictive 
adversaries. 

The  common-sense  view  of  the  Synoptic  omission  of 

I  Cp  the  prepositions  in  Jn.  1 44^  46  7  4a  52. 

3  'liK  M  M.  has  an  exact  parallel  in  Jn.  18 14.  Such  '  clauses 
of  cbaracteiisation'  are  frequent  in  Jn.  («^.,  7  50,  and  cp  19  39 
'  he  that  came  to  him  before,  or,  by  night  *>.  Tney  keep  before 
the  roder  the  personality  of  the  person  described  and  prepare 
him  for  a  new  manifestation  of  the  personality. 

SSee  Acta  Pil.%  and  cp  Her.  Htbr,  on  Tn.1139.  'For 
three  days  the  spirit  wanders  about  the  sepulchre  expecting  if 
it  may  return  into  the  body.  But  when  it  sees  that  the  form  or 
pspect  of  the  face  is  changed  then  it  hovers  no  more  but  leaves 
the  body  to  itself.'    Cp  John,  |  90. 

^  Westcott  on  Jn.  11  x.  On  the  argument  from  the  silence  of 
the  SynopristB  see  fuither  Gosfbls.  H  b^f' 

8  Acta  Pit,  8.     *  And  others  said,  "  He  raised  Lazarus  .  .  .*" 


Why  does  not  Lazarus  himself  testify  before  Pilate,  like  the 


women'?  Was  he  s««ppQsed  to  be  in  hiding,  or  dead?  A 
Lazarus  is  mentioned  ijh.  2)  as  one  of  twelve  Jews  who  testify 
that  Jesus  was  '  not  bom  of  fornication.* 
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this  miracle  is  like  the  common -sense  view  of  the 
omission  in  the  book  of  Kings  of  the  statement  made  in 
the  parallel  passages  of  Chronicles-^ihat  God  answered 
David  and  Solomon  by  fire  from  heaven.  The  earlier 
author  omitted  the  tradition  because  he  did  not  accept 
it  and  probably  had  never  heard  it.  It  was  a  later 
devdopment.^ 

Is  then  the  record  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  a  Bction  ? 

Not  a  fiction,  for  it  is  a  development.     But  it  is  non- 

4-  On  what    *^*storical,  like  the  History  of  the  Crea- 

^aditionfl  ia  ^'^^  ***  Genesis,  and  like  the  records  of 

^A  i^onnt  **^  other  miracles  in  the  P  ourth  Gospel ; 

tlj!^!?o       *^   ^^  which    are    poetic   developments 

^^  (attempts  to  summaiise  and  symbolise 

the  many  '  mighty  works '  of  Jesus  recorded  by  the 
Synoptists  in  seven  typical  '  signs '  expressing  his  work 
before  the  Resurrection).  The  words  of  Jesus  the 
Fourth  Evangelist  has  obviously  not  attempted  to  pre- 
sent in  the  form  and  style  assigned  to  them  by  his 
predecessors,  and  the  same  statement  applies  to  the 
Johannine  account  of  the  acts  of  Jesus.  This,  however, 
does  not  (irevent  us  from  discerning  in  many  cases  one 
original  beneath  the  two  differing  representations.  For 
example,  we  can  see  a  connection  between  the  healing 
of  the  man  born  blind  and  the  Synoptic  accounts 
of  the  healing  of  blindness ;  and  in  Jn.'s  account  of  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes  after  the  Resurrection  we 
perceive  clear  traces  of  Lk.  's  account  of  a  similar  event 
placed  at  an  early  period.  So  in  the  present  case,  if  we 
are  to  study  the  Raising  of  Lararus.  in  which  a  very 
large  part  is  assigned  to  the  intercession  of  Martha  and 
Mary,  the  first  step  must  be  to  go  back  to  traditions 
about  the  sisters,  and  to  attempt  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  belief  that  they  had  a  brother  called  Lazarus 
and  that  he  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

Before  we  proceed  to  this,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  influence  exerted  by  names  and 
II  A  I  tl  sometimes  by  corruptions  of  names  on 
•  ]?^^f  the  development  of  traditions.*  The 
*'  student  of  the  evangelic  traditions  is 
repeatedly  called  upon  to  apply  this  key,  and  we  shall 
have  to  do  so  in  studying  the  parallel  narratives  of  the 
anointing  of  Jestis  in  Bethany  given  by  Mk.,  Mt.,  iknd 
Jn.  respectively.  Mk.'s  preface  is  (Mk.  I43)  'And 
while  he  was  in  Bethany  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper,  while  he  was  sitting  down  to  meat'  (iw  rj  o/W^ 
1X\uavoi  ro'o  Xcvpov  KaraKetfiiyov  ai^oC).  Mt  26  6  has 
simply  ToO  Si  *lrjffod  ye^o/ihov  ip  B.  ^i'  <Akl^  Z.  rod 
XcirpoO.  Now,  ip  r^  oIkI^  in  Mk.  933,  lOxo  means  'in 
the  house,'— f.«.,  'indoors.'  no  name  of  owner  being 
added.  Hence  Mk.  is  capable  of  being  rendered, 
'  While  he  was  in  Bethany  in  the  house.  Simon  the  Uper 
himself  \ahd\  sitting  dawn.*  The  parallel  in  Jn.  is  (Jn. 
12x-a)  'Jesus  therefore  .  .  .  came  to  Bethany  where 
was  (5irov  ^k)  Lazarus  ...  So  they  made  him  a 
supper  there,  and  Martha  was  serving,  but  Latarus  was 
one  of  them  that  sat  at  meat  with  him  (h  bk  K,  di  ^p  ix 
TUP  dpaKeifjJptap  cbp  ain*}),*  which  certainly  suggests, 
though  not  definitely  stating,  that  the  house  belonged  to 
Lazarus.  It  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere,  however, 
(Gospels,  §  10),  that  'belonging  to  the  leper'  might 
easily  have  been  confused  with  '  Lazarus,'  so  that  the 
name  may  have  sprung  from  a  corruption  of  the  phrase. 
As  regards  ^he  dropping  of  the  name  'Simon,'  an 
analogy  is  afforded  by  £x:clus.  5027a,  where,  according 
to  the  editors  of  the  recovered  Hebrew  text,'  it  is  prob- 

1  See  the  writer's  Diatessarica  (287-9)  for  an  explanation  of 
the  possible  confusion  between  '  answering  a  sactifice-Dy-fire '  and 
'answering  a  sacrifice  by-fire.'  The  Hebrew 'sacrifice-by-firc* 
is  almost  identical  in  form  with  the  word  meaning  'fire.* 

3  For  OT  instances  see  the  author's  Diatessarica  (46-54). 

S  See  their  note  ad  loc.  It  seems  worth  while,  however,  to 
add  that  6,  while  dropping  'for  Simon'  (nvDi^S)i  adds 
'Ifpo<roAv^«m}f  (k*  has  tfpcvv  &  2oAv^t(n}«).  May^  not  the 
latter  be  a  confused  representation  of  the  former?  Owiiij^  to  its 
similarity  to  other  common  words  and  phrases,  ''Simon," 
in  Hebrew,  might  easily  be  inserted  or  omitted  in  translating 
from  Hebrew.    See  note  on  Lk.  7  36  below. 
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cause  and  effect  (cp  the  Vg.  Tenderings/ermentum  and 
fermtntahtm).  In  the  OT  at  least  s^^dr  is  always 
leaven  ;  the  verb  ^pw.  to  eat.  is  never  applied  to  it,  but 

to  hdmis  (hence  we  read,  Talm.  PUsdhtm  $a,  u»iw^  -nicr 
^VskS  nN-b  leaven  which  is  not  fit  for  eating). 

In  the  later  Hebrew  of  the  Mishna,  however,  this  distinction 
is  not  always  obseived  ;  hence  we  find  i«'Jr  applied  not  onl>[  to 
leaven  proper,  but  also  to  the  dough  in  the  process  of  leavening 

(usTMlly  ne^O'    Thus,  in  the  interesting  passage,  PisdJ^  8  Si  in 

answer  to  the  question  how  the  beginning  of  the  process  of 

fetmenution  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  dough  C^M*b),  two  replies 

xre  given :  '  When  the  suriace  of  the  dou^  shows  small  cracks, 
like  the  antenna  of  locusts,  running  in  dinerent  directions,'  and 
again :  '  When  the  surface  has  become  pale,  like  (the  face  oQ 
one  whose  hair  stands  on  end  (through  fear) '  I 

The  leaven  of  OT  and  NT,  then,  is  exclusively  a  piece 
of  sdlir  dough.  In  the  warm  climate  of  Palestine, 
fermaitation  is  more  rapid  than  with  us,  and  it  is  said 
that  if  flour  is  mixed  with  water,  spontaneous  fermenta* 
tion  will  set  in  and  be  completed  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  often  stated,  and  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Jews 
also  used  the  lees  of  wine  as  yeast;  but  the  passages 
dted  by  Hamburger  (viz.,  Pisdhim  3x  and  Hal/aklj) 
do  not  bear  this  ouL 

The  use  of  leaven  being  a  later  refinement  in  the 

preparation  of  bread  (see  Bkead.  §  i),  it  may  be  re- 

T     -jm  {      garded  as  certain  that  offerings  of  bread 

thif* ^'Si        ***  ***®  ^**y  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^*  ^^^  "*** 
ueeoitOB.     leavened.       The  cakes  of  the  shew- 

bread,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  Philo, 
Josephus,  Talmud,  and  Midrash  (see  refT.  under 
Shewbread).  remained  unleavened  to  the  end.  In 
all  cereal  offerings,  any  portion  of  which  was  de- 
stined to  be  burnt  on  the  altar,  the  use  of  leaven, 
as  of  honey,  was  excluded  (Lev.  241X  7za  8a  Nu. 
615);'  though  where  the  offering  was  not  to  be 
placed  upon  the  altar,  but  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests, 
it  might  contain  bread  that  was  leavened  (Lev.  7 13  23x7 
[Pentecostal  loaves];  cp  Am.  4 5  [cakes  of  thank-offer- 
ing],' also  Mlndhoth  5x^).  The  antiquity  of  this 
exclusion  of  ferment  from  the  cultus  of  Yahw6  is  vouched 
for  by  the  early  enactment  Ex.  34  asa  ( from  J's  decalogue), 
and  its  parallel  23x8  (Book  of  the  Covenant).  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  former  passage  may  refer 
only  to  the  Passover,  for  which,  as  for  the  accompany- 
ing festival  of  Massoth,  unleavened  cakes  (as  the  name 
denotes),  dsewhere  named  the  'bread  of  affliction' 
(Dt.163),  were  alone  permitted.  According  to  later 
enactment,  still  scrupulously  and  joyfully  observed  in 
Jewish  hoiisebolds,  search  had  to  be  made  in  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  house  with  a  lighted  candle  on  Uie  eve 
of  the  Passover  for  leaven,  which  when  found  was  de- 
stroyed by  burning  (Pisdh.  1  x ;  for  details  see  Passover  ). 
It  is  important  to  note  the  precise  ritual  definition  of 
the  leaven  (^dr)  to  be  destroyed.  Under  i'Vr,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  enactment,  were  included  (x)  pieces  of 
leavened  or  sour  dough  of  the  meal  of  any  one  of  the 
five  cereals,  wheat,  barley,  and  the  less  common  spelt, 
'  fox-ear '  and  skiphon  (see  Food,  §  3)  which  had  been 
kneaded  with  cold  water,  and  (2)  certain  articles  of 
commerce,  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  fermented 
grain  of  the  above  cereals.  Such  were  Median  spirits, 
Egyptian  beer,  Roman  honey,  paste,  etc.  Not  in- 
cluded, on  the  other  hand,  were  (i)  the  same  cereals 
when  mixed  with  any  other  liquid  than  cold  water,  as. 
t.g.^  the  juice  of  the  grape  or  other  fruit  (n^n*B  'D ;  cp 

the  passage  from  Geop.  233  quoted  by  Blilmner,  Techno- 
ie,  etc ,  1 S9,  n.  5,  on  the  use  of  grape  juice  as  a 


1  The  forms  which  such  gifts  of  unleavened  dough  (mastdA) 
might  taJce  were  vauious.  Bendes  the  ordinary  moffdtk  or 
tmJeavened  cake«  kneaded  with  water,  we  find  cakes  of  fine 
fkiur  kneaded  with  oil,  and  wafers  spread  with  oil,  for  which 
see  Bakkmkats,  (  9/. 

'  Some  recent  scholars  of  note  have  maintained,  chiefly  on 
the  strength  of  this  passage  of  Amos,  which  shows  that  leaven 
«as  admuted  in  the  cultus  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  that  the 
cxchision  of  leaven  from  the  altar  b  not  of  great  antiquity  (see 
Nov.  HA  S  9Cfj/^ ;  but  the  view  taken  above  certainly  repre- 
scnls  die  better  txaditioa  of  the  cultus  of  the  South. 
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leaven),  milk,  wine,  and  even  hot  water,  since  these 
liquids  were  not  held  capable  of  setting  up  the  prohibited 
fermentation,  and  (a)  the  meal  of  other  plants,  such  as 
beans,  lentils,  millet,  even  when  kneaded  with  cold 
water  (see  Pisdhim  3  x  j^ ,  with  the  commentaries ; 
Maimonides,  nmi  fon  msSn). 

The  raison  d'itre  of  this  exclusion  of  leaven  from  the 
cultus  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  view  of  all  antiquity, 
Semitic  and  non- Semitic,  panary  fermentation  repre- 
sented a  process  of  corruption  and  putrefaction  in  the 
mass  of  the  dough.  The  fact  that  Ezekiel  makes  no 
provision  for  wine  in  his  programme  of  the  restored 
cultus  (40^)  is  probably  due  to  his  extending  this 
conception  to  alcoholic  fermentation  as  well.  Plutarch's 
words  (Qu€Bsi.  Pom.  109)  show  very  clearly  this  associa^ 
tion  of  ideas :  '  Now  leaven  is  itself  the  offspring  of 
corruption  and  corrupts  the  mass  of  dough  with  which  it 
has  been  mixed '  {iiii  t^MV  "^^^  y4yop€p  ix  ^opai  aM\ 
KoX  ^elpei  rb  tpvpafia  fuypvfiiprj).  Further,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Robertson  Smith  {Pel  Sem.i^hos,  P^aao), 
the  prohibition  of  leaven  is  closely  associated  with  the  rule 
that  thefat and  the  flesh  must  not  remain  overtill  themom- 
ing  ( Ex.  23  x8  34  25 ).  He  points  also  to  certain  Saracenic 
sacrifices,  akin  to  the  Passover,  that  had  to  be  entirely 
consumed  before  the  sun  rose.  The  idea  was  that  the 
efficacy  lay  in  the  living  flesh  and  blood  of  the  victim  ; 
everything  of  the  nature  of  putrefaction  was  therefore 
to  be  avoided.  The  '  fiamen  dialis,'  or  chief  priest  of 
Jupiter  at  Rome,  was  forbidden  the  use  of  leaven 
(fermentata  farina,  Aul.  Gell.,  10  xs)  on  the  grounds 
suggested,  no  doubt  rightly,  by  Plutarch  (/.f.)-  At 
certain  religious  ceremonies  of  the  phratria  of  the 
Lalyadse,  according  to  an  inscription  recently  unearthed 
at  Delphi,  dapdrou  (unleavened  cakes,  according  to 
Athenaeus  and  Hesychius)  played  an  important  part.^ 
The  Roman  satirist  Persius,  finally,  employs  the  word 
fermentum  (leaven)  in  the  sense  of  moral  corruption 

In  the  NT  leaven  supplies  two  sets  of  figures,  one 
taken  from  the  mode,  the  other  from  the  result,  of 
•  VI  f4  ^^  process  of  fermentation.  Thus 
8.  ri^rauve  j^^^^  likened  the  silent  but  effective 
nae  ox  leavexL  growth  of  the  •  kingdom '  in  the  mass  of 
humanity  to  the  hidden  but  pervasive  action  of  leaven 
in  the  midst  of  the  dough  (Mt  13  33).  The  second 
figure,  however,  is  the  more  frequent,  and  is  based  on 
the  association,  above  elucidated,  of  panary  fermenta- 
tion with  material  and  moral  corruption  (cp  Bahr, 
Symbolik  d,  mos,  Kultus,  2322).  Thus  the  disciples 
are  warned  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt 
166^  Mk.  8x5  Lk.  12x^).  of  the  Sadducees  (Mt.  1^.), 
and  of  Herod  (Mk.  ib,).  See  Herodians.  Paul, 
again,  twice  quotes  the  popular  saying.  '  a  little  leaven 
leavens  the  whole  lump '  (i  Cor.  66  Gal.  69),  as  a  warn- 
ing against  moral  corruption.  The  true  followers  of 
Christ  are  already  '  unleavened '  (d^^tot  i  Cor.  67),  and 
must  therefore  'keep  the  feast,'  that  is,  must  live  the 
Christian  life  '  in  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and 
truth*  (58). 

In  late  Jewish  literature,  finally,  we  also  meet  with  the 
figurative  designation  of  the  inherent  corruption  of  human 
nature  as  leaven.  Thus  in  Talm.  BirdkhdtH  tja  it  is  said : 
'  Rabbi  Alexander,  when  he  had  finished  his  pravers,  said^ : 
Lord  of  the  universe,  it  is  clearly  manifest  before  thee  that  it 
b  our  will  to  do  thy  will ;  what  hinders  that  we  do  not  thy  will  t 

The  leaven  which  is  in  the  dough '  (HD'yac^  n'iMb,  cp  Gen. 
RtMot  I  34,  cited  by  Levy,  s.v.  "rtKb),  expbined  by  a  gloss  as 
*the  evil  impulse  (jnn  nr)  which  is  in  the  heart.'    (For  this 

Talmudic  doctrine  of '  original  sin  *  see  Hamburger,  Reafencyci. 
2x23©^;  and  in  general  the  works  of  Lightfoot  (on  Mt.  166)» 
Schoettgen  [on  x  Cor.  66]  and  MeuscheA.)  A.  R.  S.  K. 

LEBANA  (KJ9^.  §  69 ;  A&Bd^N^i  [BKA],  AoBn^^ 
[L]),  a  family  of  Nethinim  (g^v.)  in  the  great  post- 
exilic   list    (see   Ezra   ii.,   §  9),    Neh. 7 48= Ezra 2 45 

1  MS  note  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fraier. 
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Labanah  (H))^,^  'white'?  A^Bd^NCO  [BA])m  Esd. 
5  39,    Labana. 

LEBAHON.    The  name  {f\2^h,    AiBd^NOc;    onoe 

[Dt.8as]  1357,   a^NTiAiBd^NOC  [also  in  Deut.  I7  Sas 

11 04  Jos.  I4  9 1,  cp  Judith  1 7];  Phoen.  pZl7;  Ass. 
«   w  ^    iabndna.     In  prose  the  article  is  pre- 

ponuon.  poetry  the  usage  varies),  which  comes 
from  the  Semitic  root  laban,  '  to  be  white,  or  whitish,' 
probably  refers,  not  to  the  perpetual  snow,  but  to  the  bare 
white  walls  of  chalk  or  limestone  which  form  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  whole  range.  Syria  is  traversed 
by  a  branch  thrown  off  almost  at  right  angles  from  Mt. 
Taurus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Lebanon  is  the  name  of  the 
central  mountain  mass  of  Syria,  extending  for  about 
100  m.  from  NNE.  to  SSW.  It  is  bounded  W.  by 
the  sea,  N.  by  the  plain  Jun  'Akkflr,  beyond  which  rise 
the  mountains  of  the  Nusairiyeh,  and  £.  by  the  inland 
plateau  of  Syria,  mainly  steppe -land.  To  the  S. 
Lebanon  ends  about  the  point  where  the  river  LftSnl 
bends  westward,  and  at  BSJiifls.  A  valley  narrowing 
towards  its  southern  end,  now  called  el-Buk&', 
divides  the  mountainous  mass  into  two  great  parts. 
That  lying  to  the  W.  is  still  called  Jebel  LibnSn ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  eastern  mass  now  bears  the  name  of 
the  Eastern  Mountain  (el-Jebel  esh-Sharki).  In  Greek 
the  western  range  was  called  Libanos,  the  eastern 
Antilibanos.  The  southern  extension  of  Antilibanus, 
Mt.  Hermon.  may  be  treated  as  a  separate  mountain 
{see  Hermon,  Senir).     For  map  see  Phcenicia. 

Lebanon  and  Antilibanus  have  many  features  in 
common  ;  in  both  the  southern  portion  is  less  arid  and 
4  nnflrrl  tin  l>arren  than  the  northern,  the  western 
a.  liaicnpuon.  y^ueys  better  wooded  and  more  fertile 
than  the  eastern.  In  general  the  main  elevations  of  the 
two  ranges  form  pairs  lying  opposite  one  another  ;  the 
forms  of  both  ranges  are  monotonous,  but  the  colouring 
splendid,  especially  when  viewed  from  a  distance  ;  when 
seen  close  at  hand,  indeed,  only  a  few  valleys  with 
perennial  streams  offer  pictures  of  landscape  beauty, 
their  rich  green  contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  bare 
brown  and  yellow  mountain  sides. 

The  Lebanon  strata  are  generally  inclined,  bent,  and 
twisted,  often  vertical,  seldom  quite  horizontal  Like 
-  |-^-^  all  the  rest  of  Syria,  the  Lebanon  region 
8.  uaoiogy.  jQj^  ^  traversed  by  faults,  at  which  the 

different  tracts  of  country  have  pressed  against  and 
crumpled  one  another.  The  duAd'  between  Lebanon 
and  Antilibanus  came  into  existence  in  the  place  of  a 
former  trough  or  synclinal  between  two  anticlinals,  by 
a  tearing  up  of  the  earth's  crust  and  a  stairlike  sub- 
sidence of  a  succession  of  layers.  The  principal  ranges 
of  the  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus  along  with  the  valley  of 
the  Buk&*  have  the  same  trend  as  the  faults,  folds,  and 
strata— viz.,  from  SSW.  to  NNE. 

The  range  is  made  up  of  upper  oolite,  upper  creta- 
ceous, eocene,  miocene.  and  diluvium. 

The  oldest  strata  in  Lelianon  itself  forming  the  deepest  part 
of  some  of  the  valleys  (Sallma,  ^jiD),  are  of  Gbndaita  lime> 
stone,  600  ft.  in  thickness,  coniaming  sponges,  corals,  echino- 
derms,  etc.  (the  best-known  fossils  being  Ciaaris  gtantiaria 
and  Ttrehrtttula  [diverse  species],  found  in  the  Sairma\  alley  near 
Beyrout).  By  iu  fossils  this  limestone  belongs  to  the  Oxford 
group.  Under  this  limestone  still  older  strata  of  the  Kclloway 
are  found  only  in  the  Antilibanus,  on  Mt.  Hermon. 

Above  the  upper  oolite  follow,  in  concordant  order,  strata  of 
upper  cretaceous.  First,  there  is  the  Nubian  sandstone  of  Ceno- 
manian  age,  a  yellow  or  brown  sandstone  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  coal,  dysodile,  amberlike  renin,  and  samnit  (7>,with  im* 
pressions  of  plant  leaves.  To  the  period  of  the  formation  of  this 
member  of  the  system  belong  volcanic  eruptions  of  basaltic  rock 
and  also  copious  eruptions  of  aishes,  which  are  now  met  with  as 
tufa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  igneous  rocks.  These  eruptive 
rocks  are  everywhere  again  overlaid  by  the  thick  sandstone. 
The  sandstone  stratum  (1300  to  x6oo  ft.  thick)  ha«  a  j^reat  influ> 
ence  upon  the  superficial  asf>ert  of  the  country,  having  become 
the  centre  of  its  life  and  fertility,  inasm  ich  as  nere  alone  water 
can  gather.    In  its  upper  beds  the  sandstone  alternates  with 

S  So  with  rr  in  Neh.  ace.  to  Baer,  Gi. 
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layers  of  limestone  and  contains  (at  the  village  of  'Abeh)  many 
shells  of  gasteropods  and  bivalves  and  especially  of  TVyvMua 
tyrmca  as  typical  fossils.  ^  The  second  subdivcBoa  of  the 

cretaceous  formation  consists  of  beds  of  marl  and  limestone  with 
numerous  echinoderms,  oysters,  and  ammonites  (fittckicerms 
syrimeum.  von  Buch),  which  show  that  these  strata  belong  to  the 
chalk  marl  (Cenomanian).  The  th'ird  subdivision  is  the  *  Lebanon 
limestone '—  a  gray  or  white  limestone,  marble,  or  dolomite,  about 
3000  ft.  in  thickness,  of  which  the  ^reat  mass  of  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon  is  composed.  Here  is  the  zone  of  the  Rudistes 
(Radiolites,  SpbnuhtcsX  At  several  localiticsarealso found  thin 
limestone  beds  with  fine  fish  remains.  The  last  member 

of  the  cretaceous  formation  is  the  chalk,  a  white  or  yellowish-white 
soft  chalky  clay,  which  in  its  lower  half  shows  the  fiunous  fish- 
bed  of  Sahel  'Alml,  and  in  iu  upper  half  alternates  with  beds  of 
flint.  These  most  recent  strata  of  all  are  met  with  only  at  the 
western  and  eastern  foot  of  Lebanon  (baths  in  the  western  half 
of  the  town  of  Beyrout)  and  in  Antilibanus.  On  the  Jebel 
e<j-Pahr  between  the  Li|fini  and  Jordan  valleys  they  contain 
many  bitumen  beds,  and  also  asphalt. 

The  eocene  (nummulitic  formation)  occurs  only  very  sporadi- 
cally in  Lebanon,  especially  in  the  Bu^S*,  but  predominates  in 
the  eastern  offshoots  of  Andlibanus.  It  consists  of  nummulitic 
limestones  and  unstratified  coral  limestones.  The  mioaene  is 
represented  in  the  form  of  marine  limestone  of  upper  miocene 
age,  which  is  the  material  of  which  two  mountains  on  the  coast 
line  are  composed— the  St.  Dmitri  hill  at  Beyrout,  and  the 
Jebel  Terbol  near  TarJLbulus. 

Of  pliocene  formation  there  are  a  few  comparatively  unim- 
portant patches  (near  Zahleh)  of  fresh-water  limestone,  deposited 
from  small  lake  basins  and  containing  (resh-water  snails  (Hy- 
drobU,  BithyniaX^  To  this  pliocene  period  belong  also 
considerable  eruptions  of  basalt  in  the  N.  of  Lebanon,  near 
Hom^  Not  till  after  these  terrestiial  pliocenes  had  been 
(deposited  did  the  great  movements  to  which  the  country  owes 
its  present  configuration  occur.  The  diluvial  period  was  marked 
by  no  very  noteworthy  occurrences.  On  an  old  moraine  stands 
the  well-known  cedar  grove  of  pahr  el-^<)ib. 

The  western  versant  has  the  common  characteristics 
of  the  flora  of  the  Mediterranean  coast ;  but  the  eastern 

Vftff«ta.ti<Mi.  P®*^^®"*  belongs  to  the  poorer  region  of 
«.  vegQtauon.  ^^  steppes,   and   the  Mediterranean 

species  are  met  with  only  sporadically  along  the  water- 
courses. Forest  and  pasture-land  in  our  sense  of  the 
word  are  not  found  :  the  place  of  the  forest  is  for  the  most 
part  taken  by  a  low  brushwood  ;  grass  is  not  plentiful, 
and  the  higher  ridges  maintain  a  growth  of  alpine  plants 
only  so  long  as  patches  of  snow  continue  to  lie.  The 
rock  walls  harbour  some  rock  plants ;  but  there  are 
many  absolutely  barren  wildernesses  of  stone. 

(i)  On  the  western  versant,  as  we  ascend,  we  have 
first,  to  a  height  of  z6oo  ft.,  the  coast  region,  similar 
to  Uiat  of  Syria  in  general  and  of  the  south  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Characterisdc  trees  are  the  locust  tree  and  the  stone  pine ;  in 
Mtlia  A*edarack  and  Ficu*  Sjfcomorut  (Beyiout)  we  nave  an 
admixture  of  foreign  and  partially  subtropical  elements.  The 
great  mass  of  the  vegetation,  however,  is  of  the  low-growing 
type  (MMsaMix  or  garrtguf  of  the  western  Mediterranean),  with 
small  ana  stiflf  leaves,  frequently  thorny  and  aromatic,  as  for 
example  the  ilex  {Quercut  cocci/tra)^  Smi/aXf  CistiUt  Lmtiscus, 
Calycototne^  etc. 

(2)  Next  comes,  from  1600  to  6500  ft,  the  moun- 
tain region,  which  may  also  be  called  the  forest  region, 
still  exhibiting  sparse  woods  and  isolated  trees  wherever 
shelter,  moisture,  and  the  bad  husbandry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  permitted  their  growth. 

From  1600  to  3000  ft.  is  a  rone  of  dwarf  bard-leaved  oaks, 
amongst  which  occur  the  Oriental  forms  Ftmtanesia  ^iUy' 
raoiaes^  Acertyrincum,  and  the  beautiful  red-stemmed  Arbutus 
Andrachnt.  Higher  up,  between  3700  ft.  and  4900  ft.,  a  tall 
pine,  Pinus  Brutiat  Ten.,  is  characteristic.  Between  4000  and 
6300  ft.  is  the  region  of  the  two  most  interesting  forest  trees  of 
Lebanon,  the  cypress  and  the  cedar.  The  cypress  still  grows 
thickly,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Kadisha ;  the  horisontal 
is  the  prevailing  variety.  In  the  upper  ]<LadIsha  valley  there  is 
a  cedar  grove  of  about  three  hundred  trees,  amongst  which  five 
are  of  gigantic  sixe ;  it  is  alleged  that  other  specimens  occur 
elsewhere  in  Lebanon.  The  Cedrus  Libani  is  intermediate 
between  the  Cedrus  Deadara  and  the  C.  atlantica  (sec  CedarX 
The  cypress  and  cedar  fone  exhibits  a  variety  of  other  leaf- 
bearint;  and  coniferous  trees ;  of  the  fint  may  be  mentioned 
several  oaks—Qufrcus  Mfliul,  Q.  tubalpina  (KotschvX  Q. 
Ctrrist  and  the  hop-hornbeam  (Osfrya);  of  the  second  class 
the  rare  Cilician  silver  fir  {Abies cif idea)  may  be  noticed.  Next 
come  the  junipers,  sometimes  attaining  the  sin  of  trees  {/uni' 
perus  txcelsa^J.  ru/rscens,  and,  with  fruit  as  large  as  plums, 
/.  drufiaced).  The  chief  ornament  of  Lebanon,  however,  is  the 
Rhododendron  ponticitm^  with  its  brilliant  purple  flower  clusters ; 
a  peculiar  evergreen,  Vinca  libanotica^  also  adds  beauty  to  this 


zone. 
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(3)  Into  the  alpine  region  (6200  to  10,400  ft. )  pene- 
trate a  few  very  stunted  oaks  (Quervus  subalpina, 
Koischy),  the  junipers  already  mentioned,  and  a  bar- 
berry (BerSeris  cretica),  which  sometimes  spreads  into 
dose  thickets.  Then  follow  the  low,  dense,  prone, 
pillow-like  dwarf  bushes,  thorny  and  gray,  common  to 
the  Oriental  highlands — Astragalus  and  the  peculiar 
AcamtkoUmon,  They  are  found  up  to  within  300  ft.  of 
the  highest  summits.  Upon  the  exposed  mountain 
^pes  rhubarb  (Hkeum  RU>es)  is  noticeable,  and  also  a 
tetch  ( Vicia  canescenst  Labw )  excellent  for  sheep.  The 
spring  vegetation,  which  lasts  until  July,  appears  to  be 
rich.  e^Dedally  as  regards  corolla^bearing  plants,  such 
as  CorydaiiSt  Cagea,  SuHillaria,  Colehicum^  Pusck- 
Umia,  Geranimm,  Omiihegalum,  etc. 

The  alpine  flora  of  Lebanon  connects  itself  directly 
with  the  Oriental  flora  of  lower  altitudes,  and  is  unre- 
lated to  the  glacial  flora  of  Europe  and  northern  Asia. 

The  flora  of  the  highest  ridges,  along  the  edges  of  the  snow 
patcbe^  exhibits  no  forms  related  to  our  northern  alpine  flora ;  but 
snnestionsof  such  a  flora  are  found  in  a  Druba,  uiAndrotactt  an 
AtuMg,  and  a  '«aoleC,  occurring,  however,  only  in  local  species. 
Upon  the  highest  summits  are  found  SapoHarim  Pumilio 
(reBembting  our  SiUmt  €UUMtii£)  and  varieties  of  Galium^ 
EupkofVm^  AMtra^tUus.  Venmiaif/urituaf  Fegiuca^  SerepkU' 
tmria^  Gtratntum^  Aiphodtlinei  A  Ilium,  A  Morula;  and,  on 
the  margins  of  the  snow-fields,  a  Taraxacum  and  Ranunculus 
dtmisKuu 

There  is  nothing  of  special  interest  about  the  fauna 

of  Lebanon.      Bears  are  no  longer  abundant ;    the 

L  nwiLww    panther  and  the  ounce  are  met  with ; 

7iW?if7g7.  jj^  ^jjj  jj^^  hyaena,  wolf,  and  fox  are 

by  no  means  rare ;  jackabi  and  gazelles  are  very  common, 
llie  polecat  and  the  hedgehog  also  occur.  As  a  rule  there 
are  not  many  birds  ;  but  the  eagle  and  the  vulture  may 
occasionally  be  seen ;  of  eatable  kinds  partridges  and 
wild  pigeons  are  the  most  abundant.  In  some  places 
the  bat  occasionally  multiplies  so  as  actually  to  become 
ai^agoe. 

The  district  to  the  W.  of  Lebanon,  averaging  about 
six  hours  in  breadth,  slopes  in  an  intricate  series  of 

-  I-^       -      plateaus  and  terraces  to  the  Mediter- 

WfTuSS^SS!?  ""anean.  The  coast  is  fw  the  most 
^^^^  part  abrupt  and  rocky,  often  leaving 
room  for  only  a  narrow  path  along  the  shore,  and 
when  viewed  from  the  sea  it  does  not  lead  one  to  have 
the  least  suspicion  of  the  extent  of  country  lying  between 
its  clifls  and  the  lofty  summits  behind.  Most  of  the 
mountain  spurs  run  from  R  to  W. ;  but  in  northern 
Lebanon  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  valleys  is  north- 
westerly, and  in  the  S.  some  ridges  also  run  parallel 
with  the  principal  chain.  The  valleys  have  for  the 
most  part  been  deeply  excavated  by  the  rapid  mountain 
streams  which  traverse  them ;  the  apparently  inaccessible 
heights  are  crowned  by  villages,  castles,  or  cloisters 
embosomed  among  trees. 

Of  the  streams  which  are  perennial,  the  most  worthy  of  note, 
b^inning  from  the  N.,  are  the  Nahr  'AkkSr,  N.  'Arkft,  N.  el- 
Bbid,  Jf.  Kadxsha,  *  the  holy  river '  (the  valley  of  which  begins 
Cv  up  in  tKe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  highest  summits, 
sad  rapidly  descends  in  a  series  of  great  bends  till  the  river 
raches  the  sea  at  TripoliX  Wady  el-Toz  (falling  into  the  sea  at 
BatrfinX  Wsdy  Fidflr,  Nahr  IbrShim  (the  ancient  Adonis,  having 
i(&  aoaice  in  a  recess  of  the  great  mountain  amphitheatre  where 
the  Cunoos  sanctuary  Aphcca,  the  modem  Afka,  lay),  Nahr  el- 
Kelb  (the  andent  LycusX  Nahr  BeiiOt  (the  ancient  Magora«, 
entering  the  sea  at  Beyrout),  Nahr  D2mfir  (ancient  Tamyras), 
Nahr  eI-*AnwaI^  (the  ancient  Bostrenus,  which  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  coarse  is  joined  by  the  Nahr  el-  BfltGlc).  The  'Auiwaly 
and  the  Nahr  ez-ZaherSni,  the  only  other  streams  that  fall  to 
he  mentioned  before  we  reach  the  LTtSnTj  flow  NE.  to  SW.,  in 
consequence  of  the  interposition  of  a  ndge  subordinate  and 
pasailel  to  the  central  chain. 

Oo  the  N..  where  the  mountain  bears  the  special 

name  of  Jebel  *Akkar,  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon  rises 

gradually   from    the   plain.      Valleys    run   to  the  N. 

and  NE.,  among  which  must  be  mentioned  that  of 

the  Nahr  el-Keblr,  the  Eleutherus  of   the  ancients, 

^rtnch  takes   its  rise   in   the  Jebel   el-Abyad  on  the 

eastern  slope  of  Lebanon,   and   afterwards,   skirting 

the  district,  flows  westward  to  the  sea.     To  the  S.  of 

Jebd  d-Abyad,  beneath  the  main  ridge,  which  as  a 
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rule  Calls  away  suddenly  towards  the  E. ,  occur  several 
small  elevated  terraces  having  a  southward  slope; 
among  these  the  Wftdi  en-Nusur  ('vale  of  eagles'), 
and  the  basin  of  the  lake  YammOna,  with  its  intermittent 
spring  Neb*  el-Arba'ln,  deserve  special  mention.  Of 
the  streams  which  descend  into  the  Buka.*,  only  the 
Berdoni  need  be  named  ;  it  rises  in  Jebel  Sunnin,  and 
enters  the  plain  by  a  deep  and  picturesque  mountain 
cleft  at  Zahleh. 

The  most  elevated  summits  occur  in  the  N. ;  but  e\*en 
these  are  of  very  gentle  gradient,  and  are  ascended 
quite  easily.  The  names  and  the  elevations  of  the  several 
peaks,  which  even  in  summer  are  covered  with  snow,  have 
been  very  variously  given  by  diflerent  explorers  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  most  accurate  accounts  the  '  Cedar  block ' 
consists  of  a  double  line  of  four  and  three  summits  respec- 
tively, ranged  from  N.  to  S. ,  with  a  deviation  of  about 
35*.  Those  to  the  E.  are  *Uyun  Urghush,  Makmal. 
Musklya  (or  Neb*  esh-Shemaila),  and  Rfis  Dahr  el- 
Kadib;  fronting  the  sea  are  Karn  Sauda,  Fumm  el- 
Mizilb,  and  Dahr  el-Kandil.  The  height  of  Makmal  by 
the  most  recent  barometric  measurement  \&  10,307  ft. ; 
that  of  the  others  is  somewhat  less.  S.  from  them  is 
the  pass  (8831  ft.)  which  leads  from  Ba'albek  to 
Tripoli ;  the  great  mountain  amphitheatre  on  the  W. 
side  of  its  summit  is  remarkable.  Farther  to  the  S. 
is  a  second  group  of  lofty  summits. 

Chief  among  them  is  the  snow-capped  $annin,  visible  from 
Beyrout ;  tts  height  u  8554  ft.,  or,  according  to  other  accounts. 
88495  ft.  Between  this  group  and  the  more  southerly  Jebel 
Kuneiseh  (about  6700  ft.)  lies  the  pau  (4700  ft.)  now  traversed 
by  the  French  poit  road  between  Beyrout  and  Damascus. 
Among  the  other  bare  summits  still  farther  S.  are  the  long 
ridge  of  Jebel  el-Bfirflk  (about  7000  ft.),  the  Jebel  Niha,  with 
the  TOmftt  Nfhft  (about  6100  ftX  near  wmch  is  a  pass  to  Sidon, 
and  the  Jebel  kihftn  (about  5400  fi,\ 

The  Buka^,  the  broad  valley  which  separates  Lebanon 
from  Antilibanus.  is  watered  by  two  rivers  having  their 
watershed  near  Ba'albek  (at  an  elevation  of  about  3600 
ft.)  and  their  sources  separated  only  by  a  short  mile. 
The  river  flowing  northwards.  El- Asy,  is  the  ancient 
Orontes;  the  other  is  the  LlUlnL  In  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  the  Litflnl  has  scooped  out  for  itself  a  deep 
and  narrow  rocky  bed  ;  at  Burghuz  it  is  spanned  by  a 
great  natural  bridge.  Not  far  from  the  point  where  it 
suddenly  trends  to  the  W.  lie,  immediately  above  the 
romantic  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  1500  ft,  the  im- 
posing ruins  of  the  old  castle  Kafat  esh-Shaklf,  near 
one  of  the  passes  to  Sidon.  In  its  lower  part  the  LItfinI 
bears  the  name  of  Nahr  el-Kftsimiyeh.  Neither  the 
Orontes  nor  the  Lltdnl  has  any  important  affluent. 

The  Bukft'  used  to  be  known  as  Ccelesvria  {q.v,)\ 

but  that  word  as  employed  by  the  ancients  had  a  much 

more  extensive  application. 

At  present  the  full  name  is  Bu^Sl*  el*'AtTx  (the  dear  BuV9'), 
and  irs  northern  portion  is  known  as  Sahlet  Ba'albek  (the  plam 
of  BaalbekX  The  valley  is  from  4  to  6  m.  broad,  with  an 
undulating  surface.  It  is  said  to  contain  a  hundred  and  thirty* 
seven  hamlets  or  settlements,  the  larger  of  which  skirt  the  hills, 
whilst  the  smaller,  consisting  of  mua  hovels,  stand  upon  dwarf 
mounds,  the  debns  of  ages.  The  whole  valley  could  be  much 
more  richly  cultivated  than  it  is  at  present ;  but  fever  is  frequent. 

Antilibanus  is  mentioned  only  once,  in  Judith  I7 
(oyriXt^ayot).  where  '  Libanus  and  Antilibanus '  means 
the  land  between  the  parallel  ranges— ».^. ,  Ccelesyria. 
The  Antilibanus  chain  has  in  many  respects  been 
much  less  fully  explored  than  that  of  Lebanon.  Apart 
n   n  \*.    ^*'°™  ^^  southern  offshoots  it  is  67  m. 

ffh*  ^°"K'  ^'^*^*^  *^  ^^^*^  ^*"**  '^°'"  '^  ^° 
AntlUDainu.  ^^^  -^^  .^^  northern  portion  is  very  arid 
and  barren.  The  range  has  not  so  many  oflshoots  as 
occur  on  the  W.  side  of  Lebanon ;  under  its  precipitous 
slopes  stretch  table-lands  and  broad  plateaus,  wliich, 
especially  on  the  E.  side  looking  towards  the  steppe, 
steadily  increase  in  width.  Along  the  western  side  of 
northern  Antilibanus  stretches  the  KhashS.*a,  a  rough 
red  region  lined  with  juniper  trees— a  succession  of  the 
hardest  limestone  crests  and  ridges,  bristling  with  bare 
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rock  and  crag  that  shelter  tufts  of  vegetation,  and  are 
divided  by  a  succession  of  grassy  ravines.  On  the 
eastern  side  the  parallel  valley  of  'AsSl  el- Ward  deserves 
special  mention  ;  the  descent  towards  the  plain  east- 
wards, as  seen  for  example  at  Ma'lCil&,  is  singular, — 
first  a  spacious  amphitheatre  and  then  two  deep  very 
narrow  gorges.  The  perennial  streams  that  take  their 
rise  in  Antilibanus  are  not  many. 

One  of  the  finest  and  best  watered  valleys  is  that  of  HelbOn 
(see  Hslbon).  The  highest  points  of  the  range,  reckoned 
V  from  the  N.,  are  I^aUmat  el-KabO  (8247  ft.),  which  has  a 
splendid  view ;  the  Fatly  block,  including  fal  at  MOsft  (8755 
ft.}  and  the  adjoining  Jebel  Nebi  BSrOh  (7900  ft.  [?!);  and  a 
third  group  near  BlQdln,  in  which  the  most  prominent  names 
are  ShuVif  Akhyflr,  and  Abu'UHIn  (8330  ft.  [TJ). 

Of  the  valleys  descending  westward  the  first  to  claim 
mention  is  the  W&dy  YahfQfa  ;  a  little  farther  to  the  S. , 
lying  N.  and  S. ,  is  the  rich  upland  valley  of  Zebedftni, 
where  the  BaradA  has  its  highest  sources.  Pursuing  an 
easterly  course  of  several  hours,  this  stream  receives 
the  waters  of  the  romantic  *Ain  Fijeh  (which  doubles  its 
volume),  and  bursts  out  by  a  rocky  gateway  upon  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  the  Amanah  (RV*«')  of  9  K.  5  la; 
the  portion  of  Antilibanus  traversed  by  it  was  also  called 
by  the  same  name  (Cant.  48).  See  Amana.  The 
French  post  road  after  leaving  the  Buk&*  first  enters 
a  little  valley  running  N.  and  S.,  where  a  projecting 
ridge  of  Antilibanus  bears  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities 
Chalcis  and  Gerrha.  It  next  traverses  the  gorge  of 
W&dy  el-Harir.  the  level  upland  Sahlet  Judeideh,  the 
ravine  of  W&dy  el-Karn,  the  ridge  of  'Akabat  et-Tin, 
the  descent  Daurat  el-BillAn,  and  finally  the  unpeopled 
plain  of  Dim&s.  from  which  it  enters  the  valley  of 
Baradft.  This  route  marks  the  southern  boundary  of 
Antilibanus  proper,  where  the  Hermon  group  begins. 
From  the  point  where  this  continuation  of  Antilibanus 
begins  to  take  a  more  westerly  direction,  a  low  ridge 
shoots  out  towards  the  SW.,  trending  fiirther  and 
farther  away  from  the  eastern  chain  and  narrowing  the 
Buk&* ;  upon  the  eastern  side  of  this  ridge  lies  the 
elevated  valley  or  hilly  stretch  known  as  W&dy  et-Teim. 
In  the  N. ,  beside  *Ain  F&luj,  it  is  connected  by  a  low 
watershed  with  the  Buk&* ;  from  the  gorge  of  the  Litanl 
it  is  separated  by  the  ridge  of  Jebel  ed-Dahr.  At  its 
southern  end  it  contracts  and  merges  into  the  plain  of 
B&nifis,  thus  enclosing  Mount  Hermon  on  its  NW.  and 
W.  sides ;  eastward  from  the  H&sb&ny  branch  of  the 
Jordan  lies  the  meadow-land  Merj  'Ayun  (see  Ijon). 

The  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  have  at  no  time  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  history.  There  are  remains  of 
g  pftiiMjMii  prehistoric  occupation  ;  but  we  do  not 
hiatiirT  uid  ®^®**  know  what  races  dwelt  there  in  the 
mw^Jml  ^^*»"*cal  period  of  antiquity.  Probably 
popuiKuon.  jjj^  belonged  partly  to  the  Canaanile  but 
chiefly  to  the  Aramaean  group  of  nationalities;  editorial 
notices  in  the  narrative  books  of  the  OT  mention 
Hivites  (Judg.33,  where,  however,  we  should  probably 
read  '  Hittites')  and  Giblites  (Josh.  18  5  ;  see,  however. 
Gebal,  i).  a  portion  of  the  western  coast  land  was 
always,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoe- 
nician states,  and  it  is  possible  that  once  and  again 
their  sovereignty  may  have  extended  even  into  the 
BukS!.  Lebanon  was  also  included  within  the  ideal 
boundaries  of  the  land  of  Israel  (Josh.  13$  [D,]),  and 
the  whole  region  was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews,  by 
whose  poets  its  many  excellencies  are  often  praised — 
see.  ^.^.,  Is.  87a4  60 13  Hos.  145*7  Ps.  72x6  Cant.4zi; 
but  note  that  the  phrase  '  the  wine  of  Lebanon'  (Hos. 
148)  is  doubtful :  see  Wine.  Jeremiah  finds  no  better 
image  for  the  honour  put  by  Yahw6  on  the  house  of 
David  than  'the  top  of  Lebanon*  (Jer.  226).  The 
cedars  of  Lebanon  supplied  timber  for  Solomon's 
temple  and  palace  (x  K.  56  aCh.  28).  and  at  the  re- 
building of  the  temple  cedar  timber  was  again  brought 
from  the  Lebanon  (Ezra 3 7  ;  cp  Joppa).  These  noble 
trees  were  not  less  valued  by  the  Assyrians ;  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  Assyrian   kings  repeatedly  mention 
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the  felling  of  trees  in   Lebanon  and'Amanus.      Cp 
Cedar  ;  also  Egypt,  §  33. 

In  the  Roman  period  the  dbttict  of  Phoenice  extended  into 
Lebanon ;  in  the  second  century  Phoenice,  alon^  with  the  inland 
districts  pertaining  to  it,  constituted  a  subdivision  of  the  pro- 
vince of  b^ria,  havine  Emesa  (I^omf)  for  its  camtal ;  from  the 
time  of  Diocletian  there  was  a  Phoenice  ad  Libannm,  with 
Emesa  as  capital,  as  well  as  a  Phoenice  Maritima  of  which 
Tyre  was  the  chief  city.  Remains  of  the  Roman  period  occur 
throughout  Lebanon,  uid  more  especially  in  Hermon,  in  the 
shape  of  small  temples  in  more  or  less  perfect  preservation ;  the 
splendid  ruins  of  Baalbec  are  world-famous.  Although  Christi- 
anity early  obtained  a  footing  in  Lebanon,  the  pagan  worship, 
and  even  human  sacrifice,  survived  for  a  long  time,  especially  in 
remote  valleys  such  as  AfVa.  The  present  inhabitants  are  for 
the  most  part  of  Syrian  (Aramaean)  descent;  Islam  and  the 
Ajrabs  have  at  no  time  penetrated  very  deep  into  the  mountain 
hmd. 

Ritter,  Die  Ertikumfe  von  Atieu;  Die  Shuti-HaJbinsel, 
Paidsiinat  u.  Syrien(^  (1848-18^5);  Robinson,  Later  Biblicnt, 

Researchee  in  Paiestine  mnd  the  eu^mcent 

9.  Literature.  Regions  (r856X  and  Pkvsicmi  Ceogrupky 
of  the  Holy  Land  (Jjondon,  1865);  R.  F. 
Burton  and  C.  F.  Tytwhitt  Drake,  Unoxplored  Syria  (1B93) ; 
O.  Fraas,  D*^ei  Monate  im  Lebanon  (1876) ;  Porter,  Hamdbook 
/or  Travellers  in  Syria  and  Palestine  ^i858,(*>  1875) ;  Socin- 
Benzinger,  Palestine  and  SyriaX^  in  Baedeker  s  series  of  hand- 
books for  travellers  <ET,  1898):  GASm.  HG  45  ^  (1894; 
additions,  X896X  For  maps  see  Burton  and  Sodn-Baeoeker,  aJfio 
Van  de  Velde's  Ma^  of  the  Holy  Landif^HtOL,  1858 ;  Germ.  ed.. 
1666),  and  the  Carte  du  Liban  dei^ris  Us  reconnaissances  de  la 
brigade  topographique  dn  cor^s  expiditionnaire  de  Syrie  en 
s86o-6t,  prepared  at  the  Frenca  War  Oflke  (1862).         A.  S. 

LEBAOTH  (Jl^K^p),  Josh.  163a.  See  Beth-leba- 
OTH.  and  note  that  'Lebaoth'  and  'Bealoth'  (Josh. 
1534)  are  probably  the  same  name.     Cp  Baalath- 

BEER. 

LEBBJEUS  (XcBBaioc  or  XcBaioc  [KL])  occurs  in 
AV  (cp  TR)  of  Mt.  10  3  as  the  name  of  the  apostle  who 
was  'sumamed'  (o  CTTiKAHGeic)  Thadd^cus  [9. v.}. 
The  conflate  reading  of  TR  is  from  the  '  Syrian '  text ; 
Xe/3/9.  is  a  strongly  but  insufficiently  supported  Western 
reading,  adopted  by  Tischendorf  in  Mt.  10  3,  but  not 
in  Mk.  3x8.  If  Xe/9^cuos  =  *3V.  we  may  with  Dalman 
{Pal  Gram.  14a,  n.  i  ;  cp  IVorle  Jesu^  40)  compare 
the  Phoen.  ksV  and  Sin.  «KaV>  It  is  possible,  however, 
according  to  WH,  that  the  reading  Xe/9/3.  is  due  to  an 
early  attempt  to  bring  Levi  (Xeveit)  the  publican  (Lk. 
537)  within  the  number  of  the  Twelve.  Cp  Levi. 
Older  views  (see  Keim,  Jesu  von  Nasara,  23x0;  £T 
S380)  are  very  improbable. 

LEB-KAMAI  (^^3^.  'the  heart  [i,e,,  centre]  of 
my  adversaries'  ;  cp  Aq.  AV).  usually  taken  to  be  a 
cypher-form  of  Kasdim  (D^"s!b'5).  'Chaldata'  ;  6»«aq^ 

however,  has  x^XAmOYCi  or  -Aeoyc  (Jer.  6I1),  and 
Giesebrecht  and  Cornill  place  un&D  in  the  text.  Cer- 
tainly, Leb-kamai  might  be  the  trifling  of  a  very  late 
scribe,  a  specimen  of  the  so-called  Athbash-writing  (on 
which  see  Sheshach).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  SicDnn*  (Jerahmeel),  and  that  Jer. 
50  51  is  directed  against  the  much-hated  Edomites  or 
Jerahmeelites,  as  well  as  against  the  Chalda»ns.  So 
Cheyne  in  Cril.  Bid.     See  Merathaim,  Pekod. 

Other  c>'phers  were  known  as  ns'cN  suid  qs'Smi  on  which  see 
Buxt.  de  Abhtv.  Heh.  and  Lexic.  Chald.  s.v. ;  (for  an  alleged 
example  of  the  qs'^m  species,  see  Tabksl). 

LEBONAH  (njh^;  thc  AcBcona  [B].  toy  Ai- 
Banoy  thc  XeB.  [AL]),  or  (since  Ubdnah,  'frankin- 
cense,' was  not  a  Jewish  product)  Lebanah  or  Libnah. 
a  place  to  the  N.  of  Shiloh  (Judg.  21 19),  identified  by 
Maundrell  (1697)  with  the  modem  el-Lubban,  a  poor 
village  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  3  m.  WNW.  from  Seilin 
(Shiloh),  with  many  old  rock  tombs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  story  in  Judges  mentions  Lebonah  in 
connection  with  a  vintage -festival  at  Shiloh.  This 
suggests  to  Neubauer  (G^ogr.  83)  that '  Beth-laban  in  the 
mountains'  (cp  Nazareth)  from  which  wine  of  the 
second  quality  was  brought  for  the  drink  offerings 
in  the  temple  (Mindkdth^j)  may  be  our  Lebanah 
(Lebonah). 
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extreme,  it  will  even  kill  more  victims  than  it  requires^  simply 
to  satisfy  its  craving  for  blood.  It  is  in  the  habit  of  oonceahng 
itself  at  wells  and  at  the  entrances  of  villages  (Jer.66\  lying  in 
wait  for  its  piey,  upon  which  it  will  spring  from  a  great 
distance;  it  nas  an  appetite  for  dogs,  but  men  are  seldom 
attacked.  ^.  tardus  has  a  wide  distribution,  extending  almost 
thioughoot  Africa,  and  from  Palestine  to  China  in  S.  Asia; 
it  b  also  found  in  many  of  the  larger  East  Indian  blands.  P, 
jttbatut  Ohe  Cheeta) is  scarcer;  it  can  be  found  in  the  wooded 
hilb  of  Galilee,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tabor.  In  dis- 
position it  is  much  len  fierce  than  F,  ^ardut  and  is  com- 
paratively  easily  tamed;  in  India  it  is  trained  for  hunting 
antelopes^  etc.  (cp  Thomson's  statement  respecting  the  panther 
in  Palestine,  LB  [i860),  p.  444)1  It  has  almost  as  wide  a 
distribution  as  its  congener ;  but  does  not  reach  so  far  E. 

The  Sinaitic  Arabs  relate  that  the  leopard  was  once 
a  man,  but  that  afterwards  he  washed  in  milk  and 
became  a  panther  and  an  enemy  of  mankind  (WRS. 
Kin.  304).  The  occurrence  in  Arabic  of  the  tribal 
names  Hamir,  dimin.  Homaivt  pi.  anmar,  and  also  the 
Sab.  mosNi  taken  in  connection  with  the  above  story, 
seems  to  point  to  a  primitive  belief  in  a  supposed 
kinship  with  the  panther,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  clan  which  first  called  itself  after  the  'leopard' 
believed  itself  to  be  of  one  kin  with  it  (cp  also  the 
leopard-skin  worn,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  certain  class 
of  priests  in  their  official  duties).^  We  may  further 
compare  the  occurrence  of  the  place-names  Beth- 
NIMRAH,  NiMRiM  (qq.v.),  and  the  fact  that  four 
similarly  formed  names  are  said  to  be  found  in  the 
Haurftn  (cp  ZDMG2^^yj),  A  place-name  pD3  also 
occurs  in  Saba»an  inscriptions.  Finally,  Jacob  of  SerOgh 
mentions  tar  nemri,  '  son  of  panthers,'  as  the  name  of 
a  false  deity  of  Haran  (ZZ?A/C 29 no;  cp  WRS.  /. 
Phil.  993  ;  Kin.  201).*  A.  E.  s. — s.  A.  c. 

LSPBOBT,    LEPER.      The  word   ntn|.   ^r^ath, 

occurs  some  twenty-eight  times  in  Lev.  IS  /.^  also  in  Dt.  24  8 
a  K.  6  3  tf.  97  9  Ch.  80 19,  and  is  invariably  translated  Air^  in 
9,  Upra  in  Vg.  llie  root  u  jpX*  meaning  originally  (probably) 
'to  smite*;  the  participle  ynx,  fdri^\  is  met  with  in  Lev. 

18  44/  143  S24  Nu.59  {XtwfAi\  UprosMs\  and  ]H»,  Snto, 
tmlfdrX^  in  Ex.  46  Lev.  14 9  Nu.  12 zo  3  S.  8  99  9  K.  6 1  ir  97 


where  A  V  has  '  stricken.' 

The  word  X^pa,  in  Hippocrates  and  others,  meant 
some  scaly  disease  of  the  skin,  quite  different  from  €Kk^t 

1.  Meaning  in    °''  Ae^aijfcuris ;   of  the  two  lepra 

Gmk  and  lltin.  ~™P°?^  °"  «**^  l^^'TX  ^'''?: 
^^^^  ans  (scabness),  eUpha[ntias%)5  with 

common  or  tubercular  leprosy.  It  is  probable  that  in  H  the 
word  lepra  was  meant  to  be  generic,  or  to  include  more 
than  the  X^rpa  of  medical  Greek  ;  if  so,  it  would  have 
been  a  correct  rendering  of  the  generic  Heb. '  ( = '  stroke, ' 
plaga,  plague).  The  lepra  of  the  Vg. ,  however,  became 
specially  joined  in  mediseval  medical  writings  to  what  is 
technically  known  as  leprosy,  so  that  lepra  Araiitm 
meant  exactly  the  same  as  elephaniiasis  Gracorum. 
Thenceforwaixl.  consequently,  all  that  was  said  in  the 
OT  of  sdrd'ath  was  taken  as  said  of  leprosy,  which 
thus  derived  its  qualities,  and  more  especially  its  con- 
tagiousness, not  so  much  firom  clinical  observation  as 
from  verbal  interpretation.  This  confusion  belongs  not 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  to  translations  and  to  mediseval 
and  modem  glosses. 
So  generically  is  the  Hebrew  word  used,  that  two  of  the 

9  LanroBT  of  ^*"®**®*  ^^  fdrd*ath  are  in  inanimate 
^a^honaaa.     ^^^'^S^ — "^*^*»  clothes  or  leather  work 

{b\  ffammU    '^^*  ^5*7-59).  and  the  walls  of  houses 

*  '*  '  (14  33-53).  The  conjecture  of  some,  that 
the  leprosy  of  the  garment  was  a  defilement  of  garments 

1  See  Wilk.  Anc.  ^^. lr84,  fig.  la,  and  cp  Drbss,  f  a; 
Esau.  The  origin  of  the  hanging  of  the  leopard's  skin  in  the 
house  of  Antenor  ^Pau*.  x.  87  3)  is  obscure. 

S  Among  the  tdolafous  objects  destroyed  by  Hezekiah 
(9  Ch.  81  0  and  Tosbh  (»(.,  8434),  the  Pesh.  enumerates  nemri 

(MT,  DnjE^R,  07'pD).    To  the  translators  of  the  Pesh.,  at  any 

rate,  images  of  leopards  were  apparently  not  unknown. 

*  In  Ar.  the  cognate  word  is  used  especially  of  epileptic  fits 
or  the  falling  sickness. 
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worn  by  the  leprous,  is  against  the  sense  of  the  text,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  silence  of  the  context  on  so  essential 
a  point.  Again,  the  suggestion  of  Michaelis  that  the 
leprosy  of  the  walls  of  a  house  was  the  peculiar  nitrous 
exudation  or  crust  that  sometimes  appears,  like  a  scabby 
state  of  the  skin,  on  newly  plastered  walls,  would  imply 
that  means  of  a  very  drastic  kind  were  used  against 
walls  merely  because  they  looked  leprous,  just  as  if  one 
were  to  root  out  trees  because  of  bolls  and  leprous- 
looking  excrescences  on  their  bark.  The  '  leprosies '  of 
walls  and  garments  were  real  troubles  in  those  things, 
which  required  skill  and  energy  to  surmount ;  and  the 
obvious  meaning  is  that  they  were  parasitic  invasions  of 
vegetable  moulds  or  of  the  eggs  of  insects. 

(a)  The  description  of  the  house-leprosy  (greenish  or 
reddish  patches,  lower  than,  or  penetrating  beneath  the 
surface  of.  the  inner  wall.  Lev.  14  37)  does  not  exactly 
identify  the  condition  ;  but  the  steps  taken  to  get  rid  of 
it— the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  wall,  the  scraping  of 
adjoining  parts,  the  carrying  of  the  dust  so  scraped  off 
to  an  unclean  place,  the  rebuilding,  the  replastering,  and 
the  i^esort  to  still  more  thorough  demolition  if  the  first 
means  had  not  been  radical  enough  and  the  league 
had  come  again  —  are  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  dry  rot ;  whoever  has  bad  occasion  to 
eradicate  that  spreading  fungus  from  some  ni-all  or 
partition,  will  see  the  general  fitness  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken,  particularly  of  the  precautions  against  leaving 
any  spores  lurking  in  the  dust  of  neighbouring  parts. 

The  mycelium  ot  the  dry>rot  fungus  (/V(r/9nw  dettru^t^r^  or 
Meruliut  vasia/ffr,  or  Jf  .  lacArymans)  not  only  eats  into  wood- 
work, but  may  form  between  the  lath  anid  plaster  and  the  stone  or 
brick,  large  sheets  of  felt'Uke  texture,  halt  an  inch  or  more  thick, 
the  fresh^  broken  surface  of  which  will  look  greenish  yellow  or 
red.  ,  It  is  most  apt  to  come  in  damp  structures  shut  out  frcwn 
the  circulation  of  air.    Without  contending  that  the  plague,  or 

the  fretting  leprosy  (18  51,  inKOO  l\jnx,  perhaps  rather  a  malig- 
nant leprosy)  of  the  walls  of  a  house  was  predsely  the  dry-rot 
of  northern  countries,  one  must  conclude  tnat  it  was  a  parasitic 
mould  of  the  same  kind. 

(^)  The  leprosy  of  the  garment  (Lev.  1847-59)  ^f^^  in 
woollen,  or  linen,  or  in  any  work  that  is  made  of  skin. 
This  excludes  the  suggestion  of  Michaelis  that  it  may 
have  beeif  a  contagion  of  the  sheep  clinging  to  its  wool. 
A  greenish  or  reddish  colour,  and  a  tendency  to  spread, 
are  the  chief  indications  given  as  to  its. nature.  If  it 
changed  colour  with  washing,  it  might  be  cured  by 
rending  out  the  affected  piece ;  otherwise  the  garment 
or  article  made  of  skin  was  to  be  burned.  Sudi  marks 
are  perhaps  too  general  for  scientific  identification  ;  but 
there  are  various  moulds  and  mildews  (such  as  Mucar 
and  Penicillium),  as  well  as  deposits  of  the  eggs  of 
moths,  which  would  produce  the  appearances  and  effects, 
and  would  call  for  the  remedial  measures  of  the  text. 

Such  being  the  probable  nature  of  two  of  the  varieties 

of   fdrd'aih — ^namely,    parasitic   spreading  moulds  or 

S  Lanraav  fretting  insects  upon  inanimate  substances 

in'  Lav**!?/  — ^"^  *^*^^  probably  not  err  in  discovering 

'      '''  the  same  parasitic  character  in  some,  if 

not  in  the  whole,  of  the  human  'maladies  in  the  same 

context     The  most  clearly  identified  of  the  parasitic 

skin-diseases  are  the  plague  upon  the  head  or  the  beard, 

or  the  scalp  (pn^.  Lev.  1899-37),  and  the  leprosy  causing 

baldness  (v.  49).  These  are  almost  certainly  the  con- 
tagious and  often  inveterate  ringworm,  or  scald-head, 
mentagra,  or  sycosis,  of  the  hairy  scalp  and  beard.  To 
them  also  the  name  of  '  leprosy '  is  given  ;  and  indeed 
the  most  striking  part  in  the  ritual  of  the  leper,  the 
rending  of  the  clothes,  the  covering  the  lip,  and  the 
crying  out  'unclean,  unclean,'  follows  in  the  text  im- 
mediately upon  the  description  of  an  affection  of  the 
head  which  was  probably  tinea  decalvans  (ringworm). 
otfavus,  tinea  favosa  (scald-head),  which  are  still  com- 
paratively common  among  poor  Jews  as  well  as  Moslems 
(this,  says  Hirsch,  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  their 

1  An  eruption  of  the  skin.  The  word  Is  connected  with 'acal^'; 
cp  Chaucer,  *  under  thy  locks  thou  mayst  have  the  scall '  (so  Mr. 
Scrivener]. 
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cf  Simeon  and  Reuben,  and  Gesenius's  old-fashioned 
rendering  of  *  Leri '  ('associatio')  can  hardly  now  be 
quoted  in  support  of  Land's  theory.  If  '  Levi '  is 
original  it  may  be  best  regarded  as  the  gentilic  of  Leah 
<so  We:  Prol.^,  146;  St.  ZATlVlxx6[i^^i])\  Naph- 
TAU  (cp  Crit.  Bib. ),  if  an  ethnic,  may  be  adduced  as 
a  pandld. 

The  present  writer,  however,  thinks  that '  Levi '  is  a  corrup- 
tion,  aod  coojectures  that  Leah  [q.v.\  ajul  some  at  least  of  her 
sons  derived  their  iiames,  not  from  animal  totems,  hut  from 
their  ethnic  affinities — r.^.,  that  Levi  comes  from  Jerahmeel 
<pS=p3S=|'aS«SlD1«SlCDm')-  See  Crit.  Bib.  For  other 
\-iewssee  We.  Heid.^),  1x4,  n.  <(*)onu);  liomtDit^AHT^jZ/.x 
AuftdiM€t\ja/.  On  the  Levi  -  traditions  see  also  Mosbs, 
Shbchsm. 

a.  A  name  occorrins  twice  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (Lk. 
3  24  sgtX     See  generally  Gbnbalogiss  it.,  | '{/'. 

3.  A  disciple  of  Jesus,  '  called '  when  at  the  toll-office 
(reXi^iop),  son  of  Alphaeus  [Mk.],  Mk.  2 14  Lk.  Sajf 
(Xcveur.  accus.  [TL  WH]  ;  cp  Mt.  99  [call  of  Matthew]). 
Three  courses  are  open  to  us. 

( I )  We  may  suppose  that  this  disciple  had  two  names, 
one  of  which  (Matthew)  was  given  him  by  Jesus  after 
he  entered  the  apostolic  circle,  and  consequently  dis- 
placed the  earlier  name,  as  Peter  superseded  Simon. 
The  supposition  that  he  had  two  names  might  pass ; 
but  the  view  that  one  of  them  was  bestowed  by  Jesus 
appears  hazardous.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  name 
Matthew,  the  meaning  of  which  is  still  disputed,  was 
regarded  in  the  evangelic  traditions  as  having  any  special 
appropriateness  to  its  bearer.  It  might  be  better  to 
conjecture  with  Delitzsch  (Riehm,  HWB^,  9^9^)  that 
the  full  name  of  the  disciple  who  was  called  from  the 
toil-office  was  Matthew,  son  of  Alphaeus,  the  Levite 
(nVn) :  cp  Acts  436,  '  Joses  who  vras  sumamed  Barnabas, 

a  Lerite.  *  It  is  at  any  rate  in  favour  of  the  identification 
of  Levi  and  Matthew  that  the  circumstances  of  the  call 
of  Levi  agree  exactly  with  those  of  the  call  of  Matthew ; 
*  Levi  *  and  '  Matthew '  are  both  in  the  Capernaum  toll- 
office  when  the  thrilling  speech  *  Follow  me '  is  addressed 
to  them.  Must  not  the  same  person  be  intended? 
May  not  '  Levi '  be  an  earlier  name  of  '  Matthew '  ? 
So,  among  modems,  Mejrer.  Olshausen.  Holtzmann. 

(3)  We  may  suppose  that  whilst  the  same  fact  is 
related  both  by  Mk!.  and  Lk. ,  and  by  Mt. ,  the  name  of 
the  man  who  was  called  by  Jesus  was  given  by  Mt.  as 
Matthew  by  mistake,  the  author  or  redactor  of  our 
first  gospel  having  identified  the  little-known  Levi  with 
the  well-known  apostle  Matthew,  who  may  very  possibly 
have  been  a  reXcim^r  (EV  '  publican '),  and  was  at  any 
rate  regarded  by  the  evangelist  as  such  (so  Sieffert, 
Ew. ,  Keim  \Jesu  von  Natara,  2217]).  We  know  how 
much  the  reXwrcu  were  attracted  to  Jesus  (note  Mt 
9xo  Mk.2x5  Lk.  15i  19a/.);  it  is  very  possible  that 
more  than  one  may  have  been  fotmd  worthy  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  his  inner  circle. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Lipsius  (Apokr.  Apostel- 
gesckichten)  that  the  fusion  of  Levi  and  Matthew  is 
characteristic  of  later  writers.  In  the  Menologia 
Matthew  is  called  a  son  of  Alphaeus  and  a  brother  of 
James,  and  in  the  Breviarium  Apostolorum  it  is  said 
of  Matthew,  '  Hie  etiam  ex  tribu  sua  Levi  sumpsit  cog- 
nomentnm. '  On  the  other  hand,  Lipsius  ( 1 34 )  mentions 
a  Paris  MS  of  the  gospels  (Cotelier,  Patres  Aposi.  laji) 
which  identifies  the  Levi  of  Mk.  with  Thaddaeus  and 
/>^^na.  and  Lie's  Judas  of  James.  In  the  Syriac  ^^^ 
^tke  Bee  {Anecdota  Oxon. ,  Sem.  ser. ,  i. .  part  ii. ,  ed.  and 
transL  by  Budge)  it  is  said  (chap.  48,  p.  zxa)  that  Levi 
was  slain  by  Charmus  while  teaching  in  Paneas. 

(3)  It  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion 
if  we  could  not  regard  the  subject  from  another  and  a 
somewhat  neglected  point  of  view.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  transcribers  and  translators  of  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
names  were  liable  to  many  mistakes.  Now  'AX^aiot 
(cp  Alphjevs  and  Heleph)  represents  most  probably 
'B'nt  (a  derivative  of  kbV^n.  '  ship '  ?).  Surely  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  initial  letters  *m  may  have  become  illeg- 
ible ID  the  document  upon  which  Mt.  99^  is  based. 
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There  remains  *fi^  which  in  Aramaic  Hebrew  characters 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  nS — i.  e. ,  Levi.  The  original 
narrative  very  possibly  had  '  Ilphai  the  son  of  Ilphai ' 
by  a  scribe's  error  for  '  Mattai  the  son  of  Ilphai  * ;  and 
it  is  open  to  us  to  hold  that  Xe/9^a<br=:Sin.  *Na^ 
(Dalman)  has  also  arisen  by  corruption  out  of  *|)S^. 
Cp  Lebb^us. 

That  '  Levi '  aopears  in  the  Talmud  as  a  name  of  Rabbis  does 
not  make  '  Levi  a  probable^  name  for  a  common  man  of  Caper* 
naum.  The  occurrences  in  Lk.  8  94  29  are  also  precarious 
supports  for  the  '  Levi '  in  our  text  of  Mk.  and  Lk. 

T.  K.  C. 

LEVIATHAN.  Leviath&n  (see  Behemoth  and 
Leviathan  ;  Crocodile)  is  described  in  Job  41  [40 25- 
41).  The  last  two  verses  of  the  description  (41 33  [35]) 
have  been  misread  (cp  Lion)  and  therefore  misunder- 
stood. ^  '  Who  is  made  without  fear '  is  a  very  question- 
able rendering ;  read  '  ...  to  be  lord  of  the  beasts,' 
changing  nmSsS  into  n*n  hyih'  There  is  an  exact 
parallel  to  this  in  Job  40 19,  where  Behemoth,  if  we 
adopt  a  necessary  critical  emendation,  is  described  as 
'  he  that  was  made  to  be  a  ruler  of  his  fellows '  (*ibyn 

m^n  bp?).     Among  the  other  passages  which  refer  to 

Leviathan  is  Ps.l04a6,  where  'there  go  the  ships'  is 
unsuitable  to  the  context.  nv3K.  '  ships '  should  cer- 
tainly be  o'J'sn.  '  dragons '  (Ps.  74 13  148  7  ;  n  and  n  con- 
founded ;  cp  Judg.  931),  and  at  the  close  of  the  verse 
i3*pnrS  should  probably  be  ^-bJ)^  The  psalmist  found 
this  reading  in  his  copy  of  Job  (at  40 19),  unless  indeed 
we  suppose  that  he  read  there  \Tpnt^,  and  copied  the 

phrase  which  the  Hebrew  text  (MT  and  0)  now  gives 
in  Ps.  10496.  The  verse  becomes  '  There  dragons  move 
along  ;  (yea).  Leviathan  whom  thou  didst  appoint  ruler 
therein ' ;  ^3  refers  to  Q»n  (v.  as).  T.  K.  c. 

LEVIKATE.     See  Markiage,  §  8. 

LEVI8 (Aeyic [A]),  1  Esd.9i4  =  Erral0i5,  'Levite.' 
See  Shabbethai,  x. 

LEVITE8.     The  Leviles  (D'mS  ;   A€y[€]itai)  arc 
defined  according  to  the  usual  methods  of  Hebrew  genea- 
logical history  as  the  descendants  of  Levi 
1.  Secular    /Gen.  29  34) :  hence  their  other  name  •  b'ne 

tribe.  l 

Levi '  {^\p  ^^^).    In  Hebrew  genealogies, 

however,  we  are  not  necessarily  entitled  to  look 
upon  the  eponym  of  a  tribe  as  more  than  an  ideal 
personality.  Indeed,  the  only  narrative  in  which,  on 
a  literal  interpretation,  Levi  appears  as  a  person 
(Gen.  84),  bears  internal  evidence  of  the  intention  of 
the  author  to  delineate  under  the  form  of  personifica- 
tion events  in  the  history  of  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Simeon 
which  must  have  occurred  after  the  arrival  of  Israel 
in  Canaan.'  The  same  events  are  alluded  to  in  Gen. 
495-7.  where  Simeon  and  Levi  are  plainly  spoken  of  as 
communities  with  a  communal  assembly  (Kahdl,  Sns) ; 
see  Assembly,  col.  345. 

Simeon  and  Levi  were  allied  tribes  or  'brothers';  their 
onslaught  on  the  Shechemites  was  condemned  by  the  rest  of 
Israel ;  and  its  results  were  disastrous  to  the  actors,  when  their 
cause  wras  disavowed  by  their  brethren.     The  b'ne  Hamor  re- 

gained  possession  of  Shechem,  as  we  know  from  Judg.  0,  and 
oth  the  assailing  tribes  were  scattered  through   Israel,  and 
failed  to  secure  an  independent  territorial  position.  Cp  Shecukm. 

The  details  of  this  curious  portion  of  the  earliest 

Hebrew   history  must    remain    obscure    (cp    Dinah, 

Simeon)  ;  Gen.  84  does  not  really  place  them  in  so  clear 

a  light  as  the  briefer  reference  in  Gen.  49 ;  for  the  former 

chapter  has  been  recast  and  largely  added  to  by  a  late 

writer,  who  looks  upon  the  action  of  the  brethren  in  the 

light  of  the  priestly  legislation,  and  judges  it  much  more 

favourably  than  is  done  in  Gen.  49.     In  post-canonical 

Judaism  the  favourable  view  of  the  zeal  of  Levi  and 

1  The  critical  emendations  are  due  to  Gunkel,  Giesebrecni, 
and  Cheyne. 

3  Jacob  in  84  30  is  not  a  personal,  but  a  collective  idea,  for  he 
says,  'I  am  a  few  men,'  and  the  capture  and  total  destruction  of 
a  considerable  city  k  in  the  nature  of  things  the  work  of  two 
tribes  rather  than  ofrwo  individuals. 
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Simeon  becomes  still  more  dominant  (Judith,  9  a/  ;  Bk. 
of  Jubilees,  chap.  80.  and  especially  Theodotus,  ap.  Poly- 
histor.  in  MtUler's  Fragm.  Saij  /.),  and  the  curse  of 
Jacob  on  the  ferocity  of  his  sons  is  quite  forgotten.^  In 
the  oldest  history,  however,  the  treachery  of  Levi  and 
Simeon  towards  a  community  which  had  received  the 
right  of  connubium  with  Israel  is  represented  as  a  crime, 
which  imperilled  the  position  of  the  Hebrews  and  was 
fatal  to  the  future  of  the  tribes  directly  involved. 

Whilst,  however,  the  Levites  were  scattered  through- 
out Israel,  their  name  does  not  disappear  from  the 
OviAofi  "^^^  **^  ^'^  tribes  (cp  Dt27i3).  In 
SS^^  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Dl88).  where 
Simeon  is  passed  over,  Levi  still  appears, 
not  as  a  territorial  tribe,  but  as  the  collective  name  for 
the  priesthood.  The  priesthood  meant  is  that  of  the 
northern  kingdom  under  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  (on  the  date 
of  the  chapter,  see  Deuteronomy,  §  26) ;  and  in  fact  we 
know  that  the  priests  of  the  important  northern  sanctuary 
of  Dan  traced  their  origin  to  a  Levite  (Judg.  17 9),  Jona- 
than the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses  (Judg.  1830).' 
That  the  Judaean  priesthood  were  also  known  as  Levites 
in  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  appears  from  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  especially  from  108/.  18 1/;  and  we 
learn  from  Elzek.  44  to/  that  the  Judaean  Levites  were 
not  confined  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  but  included 
the  priests  of  the  local  high  places  abolished  by  Josiah. 

It  may  even  be  conjectured,  with  some  probability,  that  the 
Levites  (like  the  remnants  of  the  closely-related  tribe  of  Simeon) 
had  originally  settled  in  Judah  and  only  gradually  afterwards 
spread  themselves  northwards.  Micah's  Cevite,  as  we  know, 
was  from  Bethlehem-Judah  (Judg.  17  7).*    But  cp  Micah  L,  a. 

Alike  in  Judah  and  in  the  N.  the  priestly  prerogative 
of  Levi  was  traced  back  to  the  days  of  Moses  (Dt.  108 
338) ;  *  but  in  later  times  at  least  the  Judaean  priesthood 
did  not  acknowledge  the  Levitical  status  of  their  northern 
colleagues  (i  K.  I231).  It  must,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea  never  speak  of  the 
northern  priesthood  as  illegitimate,  and  Hos.  4  certainly 
implies  the  opposite.  Presumably  it  was  only  after  the 
fall  of  Samaria,  and  the  introduction  of  large  foreign 
dements  into  the  population  of  the  N. ,  that  the  southern 
priests  began  to  disavow  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuaries 
of  Samaria,  most  of  whom  can  no  longer  have  been 
representatives  of  the  old  priesthood  as  it  was  before 
the  northern  captivity  (a  K.  l/aB  Judg.  18  30  2  K.  23  ao, 
in  contrast  with  v.  8  / ). 

In  the  most  developed  form  of  the  hierarchical  system 
the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  are  divided  into  two 

s  TMwHtmm.   K^^dcs.     All  are  regarded  as  Levites  by 

andnriMtL.  *****°^  (^P*  ^•^•'  ^*- ^"s) ;  but  the  mass 
*^^^'  of   the    Levites    are    mere    subordinate 

ministers  not  entitled  to  approach  the  altar  or  perform 
any  strictly  priestly  function,  and  the  true  priesthood  is 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  Aaron.  In  the  docu- 
ments which  reveal  to  us  the  actual  state  of  the  priest- 
hood in  the  northern  and  southern  kingdoms  before  the 
exile,  there  is  no  trace  of  this  distinction. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  must  be  conceded  to  Van  Hoonacker 
(195/)  and  Baudissin  {TLZ,  1899,  p.  36a ;  cp  also  his 
Gesck.  d.  Alt  Priestertums,  113)  that  Elzckiel  has  taken 
over  from  the  phraseology  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
the  distinction  between  '  the  priests,  the  keepers  of  the 
charge  of  the  house,'  and  '  the  priests,  the  keepers  of 
the  charge  of  the  altar.'  which  he  refers  to  as  already 

1  According  to  Wellhausen's  analysu  (/Z>7*S1 435^X  the  old 
narrative  consisted  of  Gen.  8437*  11^  19  95  y^*  y^f'\  '^^ 
asterisk  denoting  that  only  parts  of  the  verses  marked  by  it  are 
ancient.  The  most  satisfactory  discussion  is  that  of  Kuenen 
\Tk,T\K  ^nff.  =  AbhandlMnern  [translated  by  Budde],  955 /^), 
m  which  the  opposite  view  of  Dillmann  {Genesis^  ad  An:.)  is  mlly 
refuted.  Cpaiso Comill,  ZA  T^V,  1891,  pp.  1-15,  and  Holzinger's 
and  Gunkef's  commentaries,  ad  loc. 

<  Read  not '  Manas^teh '  but  '  Moses ' ;  see  Jonathan,  9. 

*  Cp  Budde,  Comm.  zu  Hi.  1x3  zz8.  See  also  Genealogies 
i-.  •  7  [v.). 

*  (For  the  difficult  9;T0n  read  with  Ball,  PSBA,  1896,  p. 
<>3t  ^^n>  thy  lovingktndnesses.] 
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existing ;  but  as  against  Van  Hoonacker.  Baudissin 
observes  with  justice  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  infer 
from  this  that  Elzekiel  is  aware  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween priests  (sons  of  Zadok,  or  of  Aaron)  and  Levites  ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  40  45  he  uses  the  designation  '  priests  * 
for  those  whom  he  elsewhere  calls  '  Levites '  (44 10/  14 
45  5)>  It  is  better  to  say  that  every  Levite  is  a  priest, 
or  at  least  is  qualified  to  become  such  (Dt  108  18  7). 

The  subordinate  and  menial  offices  of  the  tabernacle  are  not 
assigned  to  members  of  a  holy  guild ;  in  Jerusalem,  at  least, 
they  were  mainly  discharged  by  members  of  the  royal  body* 
gujund  (the  Carians  and  footmen,  9  K.  11 4  R  V ;  see  CARrrss,  but 
also  Pbubthitks),  or  by  bond  slaves,  the  anceaton  of  the  later 
NSthinim — ^in  either  case  by  men  who  might  even  be  unctrcum- 
cised  foreigners  ^Etek.  44  j/.),  A  Le\ntical  priest  was  a  legiti- 
mate priest.  When  the  author  of  i  K.  12  31  wishes  to  represent 
Jeroboam's  priests  as  illegal  he  concents  himself  with  saving  that 
they  were  not  taken  from  the  soos  of  Levu  The  first  ni^torical 
trace  of  a  modification  of  this  state  of  thinn  is  found  in  coonec- 
tion  with  the  suppression  of  the  local  high  piacxs  by  Josiah,  when 
their  priests  were  broup^ht  to  Jerusalem  and  received  their  support 
fixAn  the  temple  ofienztgs,  but  were  not  permitted  to  minister  at 
the  altar  (a  K.  889X1 

The  priests  of  the  temple,  the  sons  of  Zadok.  were 

not  prepared  to  concede  to  their  provincial  brethren  all 

4.  CVmntrv  ^®  privil^es  which  DL  18  had  proposed 

^ggA^^  *"»  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  local 

**"•"•"  ministry.  Ezekiel,  after  the  fall  of  the 
temple,  in  planning  a  scheme  of  ritual  for  the  new 
temple,  raises  the  practical  exclusion  from  the  altar  to 
the  rank  of  a  principle.  In  the  new  temple  the  Levites 
who  had  ministered  before  the  local  altars  shall  be 
punished  by  exclusion  from  proper  priestly  work,  and 
shall  fill  the  subordinate  oflSces  of  the  sanctuary,  in  place 
of  the  foreigners  who  had  hitherto  occupied  them,  but 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  pollute  Yahwi's  house  ii> 
future  by  their  presence  (Ezek.447^).  In  the  post- 
exilic  period  this  principle  was  actually  carried  out; 
priests  and  Levites  are  distinguished  in  the  list  in. 
Elzra  2.  Neh.  7,  i  Esd.  5  ;  but  t^  priests,  that  is,  the 
descendants  of  the  pre -exilic  priests  of  the  royal 
temple,  greatly  outnumber  the  Levites  or  descendants 
of  the  priests  of  the  high  places  (cp  Ezra  8x5^).  Nor 
is  this  at  all  surprising,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
duties  falling  to  Levites  in  the  temple  had  little  that 
was  attractive  about  them,  whilst  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  exile  the  inferiority  of  their  position  would  be 
much  less  apparent. 

At  this  time  other  classes  of  temple  servants,  the 
singers,  the  porters,  the  Nethinim  and  other  slaves  of 
B  Bimara.  ato    ^®  sanctuary  (but  cp  Solomon's  Skr- 

""•"■»  •^^  VANTS,  Children  of),  whose  heredi- 
tary service  would,  on  Eastern  principles,  give  them  a 
pre-eminence  over  other  slaves  of  the  sanctuary,  are  also 
still  distinguished  from  the  Levites  ;  but  these  distinctions 
lost  their  significance  when  the  word  Levite  itself  came  to- 
mean  a  subordinate  minister.  In  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 
Levites  and  singers,  Levites  and  porters,  are  very  much 
run  into  one  (Neh.  11  ^,  see  Portkrs),  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  other  classes  of  subordinate  ministers  into  the 
hereditary  guild  of  Levites  is  at  last  expressed  in  the 
shape  of  genealogies,  deriving  the  singers,  and  even 
families  whose  heathenish  and  foreign  names  show 
them  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  Nethinim,  from 
the  ancient  stock  of  Levi.     Cp  Genealogies  i. ,  §  7  (ii. ). 

The  new  hierarehical  S3rstem  found  its  legaX  basis  in 
the  priestly  l^islation,  first  publicly  accepted  as  an 

ft  Prlaailv  '"^^^P^^  P®*^  °^  ^^*  T6riUi  under  Ezra 
l«si^!S»I  ^^  Nehemiah  (Israel,  §  59),  Here 
leguiauoD.  ^^    exclusion    of  the  Leviles  from  all 

share  in  the  proper  priesthood  of  the  sons  of  Aaxon 
is  precisely  formulated  (Nu.  8/) ;  their  service  is  regu- 
lated from  the  point  of  view  that  they  are  essentially 
the  servants  and  hereditary  serfs  of  the  priests  (89). 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  already  found 
vivid  expression  in  the  arrangement  of  the  camp  in 
Nu.  2,    they  are   recognised    as    possessing  a  higher 


1  Baudissin's  essentially  different  view  of  this  verM  («a3-6V 
has  been  successfully  disposed  of  by  Kuenen  {Ahh.  487X). 
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grade  of  hotiness  than  the  mass  of  the  people.  This 
superiority  of  position  finds  its  justification  in  the 
artificsa]  theory  that  they  are  a  surrogate  for  the  male 
first-bom  of  Israel,  who,  belonging  of  right  to  Yahw6. 
are  handed  over  by  the  nation  to  the  priests  (cp  First- 
born, coL  1536). 

The  Levites  are  endowed  with  the  tithes,  of  which  in 
turn  they  pay  a  tithe  to  the  priests  (Nu.  18ai ^ ).  These 
regulations  as  to  tithes  were  enforced  by  Nehemiah  ; 
but  the  subordinate  position  of  the  Levites  was  hardly 
consistent  with  their  permanent  enjoyment  of  revenues 
of  such  importance,  and  we  learn  from  the  Talmud  that 
these  were  finally  transferred  to  the  priests.  Cp  Taxa- 
tion AND  Tribute.* 

Another  provision  of  the  law — i.e. ,  the  assignment  to 
the  Levites  of  certain  cities  with  a  definite  measure  of 
inalienable  pasture-ground  (Nu.  S5  Lev.  2634) — was  ap- 
parently never  put  in  force  after  the  exik.  It  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  prohibition  against  the  holding  of 
ptopeity  in  virtue  of  which  the  Levites  in  common  with 
the  other  needy  classes  are  commended  to  the  com- 
passion of  the  charitable. 

This  prohibition  is  clearly  exprened  in  the  aame  priestly 
Icgislarion  (Nu.  18  90  2669X  >nd  paiticolarly  in  D.  See,  r^., 
Dt.  lOo,  *  L«Ti  hmth  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  his  brethren  * ; 
18  I.  From  Dt.  186  we  sather  that  the  Lerites  were  dbpened 
as  90|ouniers  in  various  Israelitish  dties — t.r.,  they  had  no  ter- 
ritorial possession  (cp  Gen.  40  7).  In  accordance  with  this 
Eaduel  propounds  an  idealistic  referm  according  to  which  the 
Lerites  were  to  have  a  domain  appordoned  to  them,  where  they 
were  to  live  together.  Josh.  SI  ^P^  i  Ch.  13  3  cannot  of  course 
be  quoted  in  support  ofue  prohibition.  It  should  be  observed 
too  that  manv  01  the  so^auied  Levitical  cities  did  not  become 
Israrlifish  till  quite  bue,  and  that  some  of  them  were  so  near 
eadi  other  that  the  poiitture-Iand  assigned  to  one  city  would 
have  overlapped  that  ass^ned  to  its  neighboor  (tf./:,  Hebron 
and  Holoo,  Anathoth  andAlmonX  whilst  the  pasture-land  of 
Haaxaoth-dor  would  have  included  part  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
See  DL  Nutm.'D€ut,\  Now.  HA  8 199 ;  Addis,  //#x.  S448/: 

As  the  priestly  legislation  carried  its  ordinances  back 
into  the  time  of  Moses,  so  the  later  developments  of 
the  Levitical  service  as  known  in  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler  (on  the  date,  see  Historical  Literature, 
§  157)  are  itsfeired  by  that  author  to  David  ( i  Ch.  16  16 
23)  or  to  Hecekiah  (a  Ch.  29)  and  Josiah  (a  Ch.  85) :  and 
by  a  umilar  projection  of  post-exitic  conditions  into  pre- 
exilic  times,  we  find,  among  other  modifications  of  the 
original  text  (such  as  i  S.  615  a  S.  1624  x  K.  84).  various 
individuals  who  had  been  prominent  in  connection  with 
matters  of  worship  invested  with  the  character  of 
Levites:  this  has  been  done  not  only  in  the  case  of 
Samuel  (comp.  i  S.  1  x  with  x  Ch.  6  xa/  x8^ ),  but  even 
in  that  of  a  foreigner  like  Obed-edom  of  Gath.'  The 
chief  point  is  the  development  of  the  musical  service  of 
the  temple,  which  has  no  place  in  the  Pentateuch,  but 
afterwards  came  to  be  of  the  first  importance  (as  we  see 
from  the  Psalter)  and  attracted  the  special  attention  of 
Greek  observers  (Theophrastus,  ap.  Porph.  De  Abstin. 
iL  a6). 

For  the  reconstruction  of  the  post-exilic  history  of  the 

rdatioQ  of  Levites  to  priests,  we  are  thrown  for  the 

_  pu^*. ^-uiu  ™o**  P^f*  on  pure  conjecture,  which, 

/  *^y*r^t    accordingly,  Vogelstein  has  used  with 

fUfUwfuiiai     conspicuous  acuteness.     He  supposes 

that  the  period  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Levites 

under   £»a  and  Nehemiah  was  foUoweid  by  one  of 

threatening  collapse  against  which  they  sought — and  with 

success — to  defend  themselves  by  alliance  vath  the  singers 

and  doorkeepers.      The  excessive  pretensions  of  the 

party  thus  reinforced,  however,  led  to  renewed  adversity 

(Nu.  16),  after  which  they  were  ultimately  able,  by 

peaceful   means  (cp  the  work  of  the  Chronicler),  to 

>  See  Misfana,  Afa'diiirSAlnl,  6 15,  and  th^/er»ua/emGrmar» 
<Ss59  of  Schwab's  translation);  YibArn^th  /.  85a,  KithUbdth, 
f.  s&s ;  S9fA^  9 10,  Carpsov,  Apparatus  hut.Krit.^  Z748,  p.  634  ; 
and  Hottin«er,  Dt  DtctmU  Jud.^  X713, 688x7;  cp  v.  Hoooacker, 
iof,  t/ooj.,  who,  on  the  authority  of  some  passages  in  the 
Talmud,  ootiriders  the  Levites'  tithe  to  have  been  exacted  as 
early  as  in  Rera's  time. 

^  Iff  the  text  is  correct ;  on  this,  see  Obed-edom  ;  cp  also 
GevBALOGiBS  i.,  I  7 [v.]  end] 
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establish  atolerable  modus  vivendi.  Vogelstein's  attempt 
is  to  be  accepted  at  least  to  this  extent :  it  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  the  post-exilic  history  of  the  Lerites 
did  not  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  either  upwards  or — 
as  Van  Hoonacker  has  tried  to  make  out — downwards. 

The  Levites  appear,  it  is  true,  to  have  sunk  to  a  position  of 
complete  insipuncance  at  the  close  of  the  history,  that  is  to  say 
at  tne  close  ^  the  OT  period  ;  to  this  Van  Hoonacker  has  very 
appropriately  called  attention.  In  the  NT  they  are  mentioned 
only  in  Lk.  lO^a  Jn.  1  xo  and  Acu  436.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  position  m  Ezra-Nehemiah  is  only  relatively  a  favourable 
one,  that  is  far  fix>m  justifying  Hoonacker's  conclusion  that 
Chronicles,  in  which  ^they  are  represented  as  enjoying  a 
more  favourable  position  (for  the  most  part  compaxahle  to 
that  of  the  priests),  must  be  taken  as  represendng  the  con- 
ditions  of  pre-exilic  times.  Baudtssin  {/ieL-ffsch.  45f  has  shown 
that  even  within  the  priestly  l^islaUon  it  is  possible  to  trace 
a  growing  respect  for  the  Lerites.  In  his  iudgment,  aooord- 
ingly,  we  cannot  say  that  in  the  post^extUc  time  any  con- 
siderable  ridssitudes  in  the  condition  of  the  Lerites  are  to 
be  observed,  and  he  adds  the  suggesdon,  well  worthy  of 
attention,  that  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  ultimate  sob> 
ordination  of  the  Lerites  to  the  singers  and  porters,  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lerites  strictly  so<aIled  were  merely 
an  artificial  creation— «  creation  of  the  prophet  EsekieU^ 

Whilst  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
S  Tra^tlonal  ^^^**  from  the  time  of  the  blessing 
irSSr^^  °^  Moses  and  Deuteronomy  down- 
nrngmi^'mnA  ^^^'  ^^  ^Jn^s  Connecting  the 
^^1  K^ry.  priestly  tribe  with  the  earlier  fortunes 
priMuy  niM.    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^cvi  are  hardly  to  be 

determined  with  any  certainty. 

According  to  the  traditional  view,  the  scheme  of  the 
Levitical  legislation,  with  its  double  hierarchy  of  priests 
and  Levites,  was  of  Mosaic  ordinance,  llsere  is  too 
much  evidence,  however,  that  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  we 
possess  it,  divergent  ordinances,  dating  from  very 
difTerent  ages,  are  all  carried  back  by  means  of  a 
legal  convention  to  the  time  of  the  wilderness  journey 
(cp  Hbxateuch).  If.  too,  the  complete  hierarchical 
tlwory  as  held  in  post-exilic  times  was  really  ancient, 
it  is  inexplicable  that  all  trace  of  it  was  so  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  that 
Elzekiel  speaks  of  the  degradation  oJT  the  non-Zadokite 
Lerites  as  a  new  thing  and  as  a  ptmishment  for 
their  share  in  the  sin  of  the  high  places,  and  that  no 
clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  distinction  between 
priests  and  Lerites  has  been  found  in  any  of  the 
Hebrew  writings  that  are  demonstrably  earlier  than  the 
exile.'  It  has  indeed  been  argued  that  (i)  the  list  of 
Leritical  cities  in  Josh.  21,  and  (2)  the  narrative  of  the 
rebellion  of  Korah  imply  that  the  precepts  of  the  post- 
exilic  law  \vere  practically  already  recognised  ;  but  (i) 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  such  distribution  as  that 
spoken  of  in  Josh.  21  at  the  time  of  the  settlement, 
because  many  of  the  cities  named  were  either  not 
occupied  by  Israelites  till  long  afterwards,  or.  if  occu- 
pied, were  not  held  by  Lerites. 

The  Leritical  cities  of  Joshua  are  indeed  largely  identical  with 
ancient  holy  cities  (Hebron,  Shechem,  Mahanaim,  etc.) ;  but  in 
ancient  Israel  a  hol^  city  was  one  which  possessed  a  noted 
sanctuary  (often  of  (Janaanite  origin),  not  one  the  inhabitants 
of  which  belonged  to  the  holy  tribe.  These  sanctuaries  had,  of 
course,  their  local  priesthoods,  which  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy 
were  all  called  Leritical ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  sense,  not  in  that 
of  the  priestly^  legislation,  that  a  town  like  Shechem  can  ever 
have  been  Leritical 

(a)  So  again,  the  narrative  of  Korah  has  proved  on 

critical  examination  to  be  of  composite  origin ;  the  parts 

of  it  which  represent  Korah  as  a  common  Lerite  in 

rebellion  against  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  belong  to  a 

late  date,  and  the  original  form  of  the  history  knows 

nothing  of  the  later  hierarchical  system  (see  Korah  ii.). 

1  TLZf  X899,  p.  361. 

3  Defenders  of  the  traditional  riew,  the  latest  being  Van 
Hoonacker,  9a  yC,  have  sought  such  eridence  in  x  R.  8^. 
There  are  many  indications,  nowever,  that  the  text  of  thu 
part  of  KtnRs  has  undergone  considerable  editing  at  a  pretty 
late  date.  The  LXX  translators,  9bl,  did  not  read  the  clause 
which  si>eaks  of '  priests  and  Lerites,*  and  the^  Chronicler  read 
'the  Levite priests*  (but  9  ol  Up«if  icai  oi  ArvciTai) — the  phrase 
characteristic  of  the  deuteronomic  identification  of  priestly  and 
Levitical  ministry. 
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connected.     Verses  z  4  5/.  are  in  matter  and  form  cog- 
nate to  15/  63-7  [6ai-36]. 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  in  6x^  a  law  pre* 
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scribed  (see  1124^  ^^Si^  «'c.  Nu.l9zx^).  If  a  yC  are 
derived  nrom  an  old /^nM,  it  must  be  supposed  that  a  specific 
case,  like  that  in  Nu.  0  xa  or  in  Lev.  7  aoyfi  was  originally  con- 
templated.^ 

The  mitigations  in  57-zo,  xz-za  are  later,  and  perhaps 
successive,  additions  (cp  IZ4-X7).  The  laws  in  6Z5/. 
6a-7  [5aa-a6]  are  from  a  group  defining  the  cases  in 
which  a  '  trespass  offering '  is  required  (cp  5  x  4-6),  and 
make  clear  the  true  character  of  this  sacrifice  ;  if  17-X9 
is  of  the  same  origin,  the  general  phrases  of  X7a  (cp 
4  a  133387)  have  probably  supplanted  a  more  specific 
'trespass.' 

These  laws,  though  probably  introduced  here  at  a 
comparatively  late  stage  in  the  redaction  and  not  with- 
out some  alteration,  are  substantially  genuine  priestly 
tSrdth;  certain  resemblances,  especially  in  63-7  [633-36], 
to  H  in  Lev.  17-26  point  to  proximity,  if  not  to  identity 
of  origin  (see  below,  §  25). 

Chaps.  68  [x]-7ax  contain  a  series  of  niles,  chiefly  for 
the  guidance  of  the  priests,  and.  in  the  introductions 

«  Ghana  6  8-7  «  P«^««*  ^X  ^*>«  redactor  (6  8/  [x/  ]  34/ 
«.  UIIAPB.DB  i.    fjyyrj)^  addrcsscd  to  '  Aaron  and  his 

sons.'  Each  paragraph  begins,  '  This  is  the  t^dk  of 
[the  burnt  offering,  etc.];  and  the  resumptive  sub- 
scription, 737,  is  in  corresponding  form. 

Here,  as  in  1  8,  '  Aaron  and  his  sons '  or  '  the  sons  of  Aaron ' 
has  sometimes  hctn  substituted  in  the  text  for  the  original '  the 
priest';  'the  court  of  the  tent  of  meeting'  (6x696 [9x9])  is 
editorial,  as  in  I35  etc.,  and  other  glosses  maybe  noted, 
especially  in  6  x7yr[ioyC]. 

The  rule  for  the  priests'  meal  offering,  6  30-33  [<3-z6], 
has  a  different  superscription,  and  is  clearly  secondary  ; 
the  exegetical  difficulties  are  due  to  subsequent  glosses  ; 
630  [33]  depends  upon  4  (cp  10x6-3o)  ;  78-xo.  perquisites 
of  the  officiating  priest  (cp  39-34),  are  introduced  here 
in  connection  with  7  ;  xo  is  perhaps  later  than  9,  as  the 
offering  of  uncooked  flour  is  later  than  that  of  bread  and 
cakes. 

The  priestly  tdrStk  m  these  chapters,  also,  are  rela- 
tively old,'  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
represent  actual  practice ;  they  have  been  preserved  with 
little  material  change.** 

Chap.  733-37,  prohibition  to  the  Israelites  (and  pi. )  to 
eat  the  fax  of  sacrifices  and  the  blood  of  animals  (cp  8  z6^ 
17  17xo-x4),  stands  not  inappropriately  after  zx-sx, 
but  is  not  from  the  same  source.  Substantially  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  38-34,  which,  again,  are 
formulated  differently  fix>m  33-37.  A  later  hand  may 
be  recognised  in  3a  (and  pi. ),  which  is  a  doublet  to  33 ; 
34  (ist  sing.)  is  added  by  the  redactor ;  35/  (cp  Nu. 
188)  is  the  subscription  to  an  enumeration  of  the  priests' 
dues  (35^  doublet  to  36a),  and  undoubtedly  late  ;  observe 
the  anointing  of  all  the  priests,  36a  (see  Exodus  ii., 
§5*  i* ) :  37  is  the  original  subscription  to  the  iordth  in 
68  [x]-7az  (the  'installation'  is  a  gloss  referring  to 
6x9-33  [za-x6]) :  38  is  added  by  a  redactor. 

Chaps.  11-15  are  naturally  connected  by  their 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  cleanness  and  uncleanness 

vnt.^iiiR.  <'')•  ^^  ^y  certain  phraseological 
7.(^I».11-16:  characteristics  (^). 

Ulaan  and  (a)  The  chapters  deal  with  :  clean  and 

Vnolean.'         unclean  animals— i.r.,  kinds  allowed  or  for- 
bidden for  food  (11 1-33) ;  defilement  by  con- 
tact with  unclean  animals,  alive  or  dead,  and  the  necessary 
purifications  (24-38) ;  defilement  by  contact  wth  the  carcasses  of 

J  The  latter  is  the  Jewish  explanation ;  ShfbU'dfh^  14  a  6. 

J  On  the  relation  of  these  chapters  to  1-6  7  [l-S]  see  above,  |  4. 
^  •  Chap.  6  9  [2]  has  been  understood  to  speak  of  the  daily  even- 
mg  burnt  offering,  and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  the  rule  is  very 
Ute  (after  Esra) ;  but  the  text—which  is  manifestly  corrupt- 
does  not  mrarrant  so  large  a  conclusion. 

*  In  addition  to  the  verses  mentionnl  above,  7  xa  may  reason- 
ably be  suspected. 

*  Bertheau,  Ste6eH  Gru/pent  etc.,  x69^ 
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dean  animals  09^0  *  "'^^^^'^  reptiles  and  vermin  (4x>44) ;  sub- 
scnptions  (44/4*/)-  Uncleanness  and  purification  after  chikl- 
birth  (1 8).    Skin  diseases ;  discriminauon  of '  unclean '  kinds  from 


scriptions  (4 

birtEdS).         . 

mnocent  eruptions :  precautions  to  be  taken  in  suspeaed  --„-, 
the  isolation  of  the  *  leper '  (18  x^6) ;  similar  appeaianoes  in  cksdi 
and  leather  (47-59) ;  purification  of  the  leper,  offerings  (14  x-33) ; 
leprous  spots  on  the  walls  of  houses  and  their  tieatmeut  (33-53) ; 
genrnl  subscription  (54-57).  Uncleanness  from  sexual  seci«caoiis 
and  discharges  u  health  and  disease,  in  man  (16  x>z8)  and  woman 


127  18 59  UM5457  l^3»y^;  cp  Nu.6a9);  in  Ha  die  mds 
appear  m  a  utle,  as  they  do  repeatedly  in  68  [x]-?  ax  (see  above. 

The  distinctions  embodied  in  these  laws  originate  in 
a  low  stage  of  culture  and  are  there  of  fundamental 
importance.^  A  high  degree  of  elaboration,  even  of  a 
kind  which  appears  to  us  artificial,  is  not  of  itself  proof 
of  late  development ;  savage  taboos  frequently  form  a 
most  complicated  sjrstem.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  idrdik  in  Lev.  11-16  are  based  upon  andent 
Israelite,  and  even  prehistoric,  ctistom.  As  they  lie 
before  us,  however,  the  chapters  give  evidence  of  having 
been  formulated  in  different  schools,  and  of  r^jeated 
literary  supplementation  and  redaction. 

The  close  of  chap,  11  (45,  cp  44a)  exhibits  the 
characteristic  phraseology  and  motive  of  H  (*1  am 

a.  Chan.  11  •  ^^^*''    'y®    ****^*  ^   ^^y  ^or  I  am 

which  are  embodied  in  H  (see,  ^.^.,  Lev. 
18).  It  is  inferred  with  much  probability  that  the  food 
laws  in  Lev.  11  were  included  in  the  •  holiness '  code ;  • 
Lev.  20  35  implies  that  H  contained  such  rules.  Laws 
on  the  same  subject  in  closely  similar  form  are  found  in 
Dt  14,*  probably  taken  from  the  same  priestly  collection 
from  which  H  derived  them. »  The  food  laws  of  H  have 
been  preserved,  however,  only  with  many  additions  and 
alterations ;  llx  aa  8  xoa^^  xx  (except  i|?3Kn  m%  xa  X3-19 
in  their  present  form,  and  much  in  30-33  4x-4a  and  46/ , 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  successive,  and  in  part  very  late, 
redactors.  Laws  on  a  different  subject — viz, ,  defilement 
by  contact  with  unclean  animals  (34-38)  or  the  carcasses 
of  clean  animals  (39/)— have  also  been  introduced.* 
and  these  again  are  apparently  not  all  of  the  same  age  ; 
33-38,  in  particular,  seems  to  be  more  recent  than  the 
rest 

The  rules  defining  imdeanness  after  the  birth  of  a 

male  (123^-4)  or  female  (5)  child,  and  the  requisite  purifi- 

».  Chap.  18  •  **''°"*  "*  ^^  ^^'o  cases  respectively  (6-8), 

Cniildh&th '  *^®  formulated  in  the  same  way  as  the 

rules  in  chap.  16  (cp  163^  x6x9a5),  with 

which  chapter  they  are  closely  connected  by  their  subject ; 

123  fixes  the  duration  of  uncleanness  by  a  reference  to 

16x9.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  12x-7  originally 

stood  after  16  30 ;  what  led  the  redactor  to  transpose  the 

chapter  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.      The  title   (xa<x) 

is  editorial ;    •  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  *   (6. 

contrast    'the   sanctuary,'  4)   is   also   secondary;    8, 

which  follows  the  subscription,  like  the  corresponding 

mitigations  in  other  cases,  is  a  later  modification  of 

the  law. 

The  marks  by  which  the  priest  is  to  distinguish  the 
skin  diseases  which  render  the  subject  unclean,  from 

10   Chap  13/.-  **^'*^'^*^^  eruptions  (183-44)  are  care- 
iLeu^yi"  fully  defined,  and  are  manifestly  the 
*^     ^'       result  of  close  observation.*    The  sub- 
ject was  an  important  part  of  the  tdrdh  of  the  priests 
(Dt.  248).  and  one  which  fit)m  its  nature  is  likely  to 

1  See  Clean  and  Unclean. 

3  See  below,  |  26. 

»  Horst,  Lev.  xvii.'xxvi.  v.  H*»ekiel,^\  Wurster,  ZATW 
4 183/  (»884) ;  Kue.  Hex,  |  15,  n.  5 ;  Dr.  Introd.^  59  :  cp  also 
Dillmann. 

*  See  the  comparative  table  in  Dr.  Dtut,  x^fjf. 

*  See  Deuteronomy,  |  10. 

J  Kayser,  Vorgxilitckts  Buck,  x8o/;  Kalisch,  2  xa4^ 

7CpPAMlLY.||9^ 

«  Some  schoUirs  have  thought  that  18/  are  in  great  part  from 
H ;  see  below,  {34.  e        1— 
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A  reading  of  Lev.  17-25  discloses  a  twofold  aspect : 
on  the  one  hand  unmistakable  affinity,  in  parts,  to  the 
priestly  legislation  ;  on  the  other  hand,  much  that  is 
at  variance  with  the  usual  manner  of  that  legislation,  or 
lies  outside  the  circle  of  its  predominant  interests.  Both 
in  contents  and  in  form  19.  for  example,  resembles  Ex. 
20-23  and  Dt.  (cp  especially  Dt.28^)  much  more 
closely  than  P  ;  the  hortatory  setting  of  the  laws  and  the 
emphasis  on  the  motives  to  obedience,  not  only  in  26 
but  also  in  the  preceding  chapters,  has  no  parallel  in 
P,  in  which  the  divine  imperative  is  its  own  all-sufficient 
motive ;  the  phraseology  of  H  is  peculiar,  and  strikingly 
different  from  that  of  P  ;  ^  finally,  there  are  actual  con- 
flicts between  the  laws  in  H  and  those  of  P.  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  feasts.^  The  priestly  element  appears 
in  many  cases  to  be  superimposed,  or  to  supplement  the 
other.  The  hypothesis  which  first  suggested  itself  was, 
therefore,  that  older  laws  were  revised  and  incorporated 
by  P,'  sometimes,  as  in  18-20,  in  large  masses  having 
a  coherence  of  their  own ;  the  hjrpothesis  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  17-26  (or  18-26)  as  a  whole  (see 
below,  §  30). 

The  paraenetic  framework  in  which  the  laws  are  set 
(see,  ^.^.,  18)  is  of  the  same  character  throughout,  and 
is  somewhat  sharply  distinguished  in  style  from  the  laws 
themselves,  as  the  example  just  cited  shows.  Hence 
it  seems,  further,  that  the  author  of  the  collection  H, 
whom  we  may  designate  as  Rh.  embodied  in  his  work, 
without  radical  change,  older  titles  of  /ordk  which  had 
already  acquired  a  fixed  formulation.  A  comparison  of 
18  20.  on  the  same  subject,  is  peculiarly  instructive  in 
this  regard.  The  result  of  this  preliminary  examination 
is.  therefore,  that  in  Lev.  17-26  we  have  a  collection  of 
laws,  not  all  of  the  same  origin,  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  at  least  two  successive  redactions,  first  by  Rh. 
and  second  by  Rp.^ 

The  subjects  dealt  with  in  Lev.  17-26  are  the  followine: — 
domestic  animals  slaughtered  to  be  offered  to  Yahwb ;  blood 

not  to  be  eaten  (17]);   incest  defined  and 

14.  Cknit6Ilt8  OX   prohibited  (1^) !    various   short    command- 

Ch&ps.  17-86.     ments,  chiefly  moral  and  social  (19) ;  Molech 

wonhtp ;  another  law  M;ainst  incest  (20) ; 
rules  for  priests :  restrictions  on  mourning  and  marriage ;  pnests 
to  be  physically  perfect ;  regulations  concerning  the  eatmg  of 
consecrated  food ;  victims  to  be  without  blemish ;  other  rules 
about  victims  (21  yC):  calendar  of  sacred  seasons  (23);  the  oil 
for  the  lamps  in  the  tabeniacle,  and  the  shew-bread  ;  blasphemy  ; 
manslaughter  and  torts  (24) ;  Sabbatical  year  and  Jubilee  (25) ; 
hortatory  discourse  (26). 

The  order  of  these  chapters  is  in  general  a  natural 
one ;  ^  difficulty  is  made  only  by  the  position  of  19,  by 
the  repetition  of  the  same  subject  in  18  and  20,  and  by 
24.  which  in  both  its  parts  seems  to  be  foreign  to  its 
present  surroundings.  It  is  clear  that  Lev.  17-25  do 
not  contain  a  complete  law-book,  such  as  H  presumably 
was  ;  many  topics  which  would  have  a  necessary  place 
in  such  a  code  are  lacking.  These  subjects  may  have 
been  omitted  by  the  redactor  because  they  were  suffi- 
ciently treated  elsewhere,  or  may  have  been  transposed 
to  other  connections ;  some  such  displaced  fragments 
may  be  recognised  in  Ex. -Num.  (see  below,  §  24). 

(!!hap.  17  contains  a  nucleus  of  old  tdrS/A  in  brief  and 
consistent  formulation,  which  has  been  much  expanded 

xxvt,  flf.  Httekitl;  Baentsch,  Heiligkeitsgeutz ;  Holz. ;  Dr.. 
etc.    See  below,  f  15. 

1  On  the  vocabulary  of  H  see  Dtllm.  Num.  Deui.Jos.  tyi/. , 
Dr.  Inirod.^  49  X^!  Holz.  Htx,  411  y.;  Carpenter  and 
Harford  •  Battersby,  //ex.  1 330^  See  also  Baentsch,  //Hlig' 
keitsnsett,  and  the  works  cited  in  |  39}  n.  9. 

3  Chap.  23.  The  conflict  was  noticed  by  George,  Festtt 
xnaff.  (183s)  and  Hupfeld  (1851  j9C). 

»^  Book  of  Orijsins ' ;  Ewald. 

4  In  the  following  sections  Rp  will  be  used  to  designate  simply 
the  priestly  editor  or  editors  of  Lev.  17-20^  without  anticipating 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  this  redaction  to  the  composition 
of  P  or  of  the  Hexateuch.  on  which  see  below,  |  32. 

*  On  the  arrangement  see  Horst,  47^  The  attempt  has 
been  made  in  H  also  (see  Exodus  ii.,  f  4.  iu.  endUo  show  tnat  the 
laws  were  originally  grouped  in  decads.  So  Bertheau,  Sieben 
Gruppen^  etc;  and  Patoa  in  a  scries  of  articles  in  JBL  (see 
I  33,  a)- 
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and  altered  by  later  hands.     A  considerable  part  of 
_   *«.  «  i».  ^'^'^  expansion  is  plainly  the  work  of 


Stratum  of  editor's  work  which  is  re- 


Slaughter 

^"**°*^*  cognised  as  Rh  [e.g.,  yiah  ja  xob). 
The  most  interesting  case  of  this  double  redaction  is 
found  in  3-7. 

The  original  law  seems  to  have  run :  *  Any  Israelite  who 
slaughters  a  bullock  or  a  sheep  or  a  goat  and  does  not  bring 
it  into  the  presence  of  Yahwi,  blood  shall  be  imputed  to  that 
person'  (f.«.,  he  shall  be  regarded  as  having  eaten  flesh  with 
the  blood  ;  cp  i  S.  14  33-34) ;  a  redactor  introduced  the  words 
<the  dwelling  of'  (nuikam)  before  *Yahwe';a  the  references 
to  the  camp  and  *  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  *  are  additions 
of  Rp,  adapting  the  situation  to  P's  tabernacle ;  amilar  addi- 
tions are  *to  offer  it  as  an  offering  to  Yahwi/  and  *he  has 
shed  blood  ;  that  person  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people '  (4) ; 
cp  the  variations  of  Sam.  and  9.  as  indications  of  cootinaed  and 
late  manipulation  of  the  text.  Verse  i/.  may  be  a  fragment 
of  a  law,  corresponding  to  Ex.  22  30  [lo],  sacrifice  shall  be  offered 
to  Yahw^  only  j  9  is  Rp.  With  15/  cp  11 40  and  S28(£2ek. 
4431) ;  for  a  stricter  rule  see  Ex.  22  31  Dt.  14  3z. 

Chap.  18  contains  laws  on  incest  and  some  kindred 
subjects  (6-23),  preceded  by  an  introduction  (2^-5).  and 
1  c  fni        1ft    concluding  with  admonitions  and  wam- 
^Sl      '  *°^  (24-30)-     This  setting  is  in  the 
^^^         main  the  work  of  Rr. 
Verse  ^  b  a  doublet  to  ^ ;  39  is  from  Rp ;  34-38  30,  are  fwobably 
amplified  bv  later  scribes  imitating  Rh,  or  by  contamination  fixMn 
20  33-3^    Verse  6  is  the  general  rule  (perhaps  editorialX  the  case« 
follow  m  a  stereotyped  scheme  (7'i7<0  >  17^94  ««  differently  for- 
mulated, probably  a  supplement  from  another  collection  oit9r9tk 
on  the  same  subject  j  st  (Molech)  is  introduced  through  a 
merely  verbal  association  by  Rh  who  wrote  9xh.    A  few  glosses 
ouu"  the  symmetry  ^  iff. 

Chap.  19  contains  a  brief  manual  of  moral  instruc- 
tion, perhaps  the  best  representative  of  the  ethics  of 
17  Chan  ^^^^i^**^  Israel,  opening  and  closing  with  the 
10  •'  liSS  ^°™***1^  of  Rh  (a^  36*  37) ;  observe  also  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  phrase  *  I   am 


proMpte. 


Yahwi,'  or  *I  am  Yahwd  your  (jod.'  after 


groups  of  commandments  (3  4  so  13  14  x6.  etc. ).  Two 
passages  are  obviously  out  of  place  in  this  chapter :  5-8, 
by  its  subject  and  formulation  is  plainly  connected 
with  2239/.  ;  30,  also,  is  foreign  to  the  context ; 
it  has  been  thought  that  its  appropriate  place  would  be 
after  20 10  (Dillm. ),  but  the  case  is  clearly  one  of  tort, 
and  the  formulation  corresponds  rather  to  24 15-31 — 
another  misplaced  fragment ;  st/  is  a  late  addition  to 
3o  (cp  66/.).  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  made  up  of 
old  idrdtht  probably  compiled,  or  at  least  supplemented, 
from  more  than  one  source,  with  occasional  clauses 
introduced  by  Rh  (9<>a  10^  Z3^  x8^  3300  39  30  [  =  263] 
31^  33^  33/ ),  and  probably  the  repeated  '  I  am  Yahw^ ' 
— though  in  this  Rh  may  have  been  anticipated  by  the 
tdrdth  themselves. 

The  first  group  of  commandments  (3/ )  is  in  some  sort 
a  counterpart  to  the  first  table  of  the  decalogue ;  zi-i8 
similarly  remind  us  of  the  second  table.'  In  general 
the  chapter  is  to  be  compared  with  Ex.  20  3^  22 18-33  38^ 
23 1- 19,  and  parts  of  Dt.  22-25,  in  which  many  parallels 
will  be  found.  These  do  not  justify  us,  however,  in 
regarding  Lev.  19  as  based  upon  the  Decalogue,  the 
Covenant  Book,  and  Deuteronomy ;  *  actual  coincidences 
in  formulation  or  in  order  are  singularly  few,  and 
appear  to  be  sometimes  the  result  of  textual  contamina- 
tion. Rather  Lev.  19  is  another  of  the  epitomes  of 
good  morals,  of  which  there  were  doubtless  many  in 
ancient  Israel 

The  original  law  against  the  sacrifice  of  children  in 
1ft  ChAD  90'  ^^  Molech  cult  (20s<2)'  has  received 

TnMBfc  1^  *  repeated  additions.  3  disclosing  the  hand 

AnoeBtp  ew.     ^^  j^^  (additions  of  Rp  in  3^).  ^  a 

gloss,  and  4/  a  variation  on  3^  3  intended  to  supplant  3. 

1  Kayser,  Vorexilisckes  Buck,  6(^  jgT. ;  JPT^K^xff.  (x88i); 

T ;  DiUm.(>)  $84^ ; 


38. 


Wellh.  C//(8)  153^:  Horst,  14  j^,  cp  43^?: ;  L>illm.(^  « 

Kue.  //ex.  |  15,  n.  5  ;  Baentsch,  13 /^    See  below,  f  38. 

s  On  the  question  whether  this  redactor  was  Rj,,  see  | 

»  Bertheau,    Sieben    Gntppen,    3os ;    We.    C//^   155  / ; 

Baentsch,  81. 
^  So  Kayser,  Baentsch,  and  others. 
B  See  MoLBCH. 
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(3-13)  and  threatened  judgments  on  disobedience  (mms). 
an  fili&n.       ^^^^  ^  subscription  to  the  Holiness 

263M6 :  iSSiiie  }^l'^<^^  (4«);  ^'^\''^''}^  »  »P°.^*'' 

andwuninff     *"       person  of  Yahwi  to  the  Israelites 

wanung.    ^pjuj^f^  throughout),  and  corresponds 

in  character  and  in  its  relation  to  the  preceding  laws  to  Ex. 
23  ao^  and  Dt.  28.  To  the  last  mentioned  chapter  Lev. 
26  has  much  resemblance,  not  only  in  its  general  tenor 
but  also  in  particular  turns  of  thought  and  expression  ; 
but  these  coincidences  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
imply  literary  dependence  ;  the  total  impression,  on  the 
contrary,  is  distinctly  of  originality  on  both  sides. 

The  dispontion  is  different :  Dt.  28  has  an  antttheuc  series  of 
bletisings  and  curses  (a'X4  15^}  to  which  there  is  no  counterpart 
In  Lev.  96;  Lev.  26  is  climactic  (14.17  i8-ao  at^  33-26  97  j^.); 
note  also  that  in  Lev.  Yahwi  himself  speaks  (I),  in  Dt.  the 
divine  promises  and  waminn  are  in  the  tnird  person  (Yahwi) ; 
in  Lev.  the  address  to  the  Isiaelites  is  plural  (ye,  youX  in  Dt. 
singular  (thou,  thee). 

Innumerable  threads  connect  Lev.  26  with  those  parts 
of  the  forgoing  chapters  which  are  ascribed  to  Rh  ;  ^ 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  by  the  same 
author  who  compiled  the  law-book  H  and  attached  to 
the  iordfA  which  he  incorporated  his  characteristic 
motives.'  The  difference  in  situation,  which  Baentsch 
urges  as  the  strongest  argument  for  attributing  26  to  a 
different  author,  is  easily  exaggerated  (in  18-26  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  is  stUl  future — 18  3  34 19  33  20  33-34, 
cp  23  xo  25  a — whilst  in  26  it  is  an  accomplished  fact) ;  it 
would  be  more  just  to  say  that  the  situation  is  not  con- 
sistently maintained  (see  on  the  one  hand  18  35  37,  on 
the  other  26  xi).  The  relation  is  in  this  respect  the 
same  as  that  of  Dt.  28  to  Dt.  12-26 ;  in  the  prophetic 
peroration  the  author's  real  present  almost  inevitably 
shows  through. 

Dillmann  and  Baentsch  have  rightly  observed  that  Lev.  86. 
like  Ex.  28  ao^  and  Dt.  28,  has  not  escaped  additions  and 
glosses  by  later  hands,  which  Uie  resemblance  of  some  parts  to 
Ezekiel  peculiarly  invited :  8  is  a  later  doublet  to  jr :  to  is  per- 
haps  a  gioss  to  4j^;  17  would  be  in  place  rather  with  33-36 ;  30 
is  probably  a  gloss  to  31  derived  from  Esek.  6  3-5 ;  34j^  a  late 
interpolation  (Rp)  connate  to  3  Ch.  86  az  ;  37  is  also  questioned  ; 

e3^43  is  a  late  addition,  30  sets  in  at  the  same  point  as  36,  the 
iraseology  reminds  us  of  Ezek.  (cp  4 17  24  33  83  xo) ;  the  foU 
wing  verses  (40*43,  3rd  pers.  throughout)  are  very  clumsily 
written  ;  44^,  also,  are  secondary. 

It  has  been  observed  above  (§  14)  that  Lev.  17-26  is 
not  a  complete  law-book ;  some  laws  may  have  been 
94.  OihAT  omitted  by  the  redactor  because  the 
ramaiwa  of  w*  '^''J®*^  ^^'^^  treated  elsewhere  ;  others 
may  have  been  removed  to  a  new  con- 
nection. The  question  thus  arises  whether  any  portions 
of  H  can  be  recognised  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch. 
One  such  has  been  noticed  above  (§8),  the  food  laws 
in  Lev.  11,  with  the  characteristic  colophon  of  Rk  (45): 
cp  20  35  (§  17  end).  A  considerable  number  of  other 
passages  in  Ex. ,  Lev. ,  Nu.  have  been  thought  by  dif- 
ferent critics  to  be  derived  from  H — some  in  their 
present  form,  others  much  altered  by  later  redaction.^ 
It  is  obvious  that  the  characteristic  expressions  and 
motives  of  Rh  are  the  only  criterion  by  which  we  can 
recognise  fragments  of  H ;  resemblance  in  the  subject 
or  formulation  of  laws  to  iordtk  incorporated  in  H  may 
point  to  a  relation  to  the  sources  of  H,  but  is  not 
evidence  that  these  laws  were  ever  included  in  that 
collection.'  Further,  the  test  of  diction  must  not  be 
applied  mechanically  ;  not  all  the  sections  in  which  the 
words  '  I  am  Yahw^ '  occur  are.  on  that  ground  alone, 
to  be  ascribed  to  H :  familiarity  with  H  and  Ezekiel 

1  See  Baentsch,  447? 

3  Not  an  independent  prophetic  sermon  (Ew..  Nold. ;  cp 
Baentsch),  nor  the  close  of  a  different  collection  of  laws  (May* 
baum,  Priextertkum^  l\ff'\ 

*  See  Klostetmann,  ZLTf»AO!^f.  ^77)= Pentateuch^  yil/A 
Del.  ZKW  \^i\  kayser,  //»/ 7650  ('81);  Hotst,  35/; 
Kue.  Hex,  |  15,  n.  5;  Dillm.  Num.  Deui.  Jos.  640;  Wurster, 
XATIV  Ax^iW.  ('84):  Holringer,  Hex.  410;  Baentsch,  6^; 
Carpenter  and  Harford-Baitersby,  2 145. 

4  The  list  includes  Ex.  66-8  12  la^  29  38-46  81 13^  Lev.  5  i*tf 
3i-34a  [63-5A]  lOxo  X  11  (in  pan),  12  181*46  14x-8a  15  Nu. 
3it-i3  5ii-3i  6a-8l09yC  1538-41  19 xx/ 

■  See  below,  |  25, 
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may  have  suggested  the  formula  to  later  authors  or 
editors  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  used 
by  others  before  Rh*  In  the  greater  part  of  the  passages 
which  have  been  claimed  for  H.  the  evidence  is  for 
one  or  the  other  of  the  reasons  indicated  insufficient ; 
Nu.  15  37-4  X  is  perhaps  the  only  one  about  which  there 
is  no  dispute,  though  in  some  other  cases  a  probability 
may  be  admitted. 

The  analysis  of  Lev.  17-26  shows  that  the  laws  in  H 
were  not  conceived  and  expressed  by  the  author  of  that 
«JL  ffmimiMi  ^'o®^*  ^"*  yr^e  taken  by  him  firom  pre- 
fW^  ceding  collections  in  a  form  already  fixed  ; 
even  where  the  share  of  Rh  is  largest,  as 
in  the  provisions  for  the  jubilee  year  (258^),  there  is  a 
basis  of  older  law.  It  would  be  too  much  to  aflfirm 
that  Rh  made  no  material  changes  in  these  laws  ;  but 
in  general  his  work  was  selection  and  redaction,  putting 
the  existing  laws  under  his  o^%*n  point  of  view  and 
attaching  to  them  certain  distinctive  motives.  The 
differences  of  formulation  in  the  laws  themselves, 
especially  in  the  laws  on  the  same  or  kindred  subjects 
(as  in  18  and  20),  prove  that  they  are  not  all  of  the 
same  origin ;  the  presumption  is  that  they  were  taken 
from  more  than  one  collection,  made  at  different  times 
or  places,  or  in  different  {niestly  families  or  guilds.  In 
other  parts  of  Lev.  and  Num.  we  find  groups  of  laws, 
not  belonging  to  the  main  stem  of  P,  which  are  cognate 
in  subject  and  formulation  to  those  in  H,  but  show  no 
traces  of  the  hand  of  Rh  ;  it  is  probable  that  these  are 
derived  from  the  same  collections  on  which  Rk  drew.^ 
The  laws  in  these  collections,  like  those  in  H,  bear,  in 
general,  all  the  marks  of  genuine  torStk,  representing 
and  regulating  the  actual  practice  of  the  period  of  the 
kingdonu'  They  know  nothing  of  a  central  sanctuary 
or  of  a  sacerdotal  caste ;  the  priest  is  simply  *  the 
priest,'  Levites  are  not  mentioned,  'the  priest  who  is 
greater  than  his  brethren,'  upon  whom  greater  restric- 
tions are  laid  (21  xo),  is  a  very  different  thing  fi^om  the 
Aaronite  high  priest  of  P  (see  §  30) ;  the  occasional 
references  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  the  tabemade.  and 
the  camp  are  demonstrably  interpolations  by  a  redactor 
(Rp),  who  thus  superficially  accommodated  the  old  laws 
to  the  History  of  the  Sacred  Institutions  (Historical 
Literature,  §  9). 

The  representation  of  the  author  (Rh)  of  the  history 
agrees  with  that  of  the  older  historians  and  the  prophets : 
aft  CharaHsAT  *®   Israelites  dwelt  in  Egypt  (I83) ; 
flf  h!*^  thence  Yahw*  has  brought  them  out  to 
give  them  the  land  of  Canaan  (2638) ; 
he  is  going  to  expel  the  peoples  of  the  land  before 
Israel  (18  34  20  33/ ) ;  *  the  laws  are  given  to  the  Israel- 
ites before  their  entrance  into  the  land  ;  *  they  are  to  go 
into  operation  after  the  settlement  (18334  19 33  20 39-34 
23  xo  25  a).     There  b  no  archaistic  attempt  to  simulate 
the  situation  in  the  desert  (the  camp.  etc. ) ;  the  place 
of  worship  is  not  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  but  simply  the 
Sanctuary  (mikcUi!,   'holy  place.'  20 3  21  la)*  or  the 
abode  of  Yahw^  (miikdn,  *  dwelling-place,'  174 — if  the 
word  is  really  from  Rh — 26  xx,  cp  Ezek.  87 37).^ 

The  readers  are  repeatedly  exhorted  to  observe 
{Idmar,  I84S9630  19x937  208  3a  22 3x  25x8  263.  etc.) 
the  laws  of  Yahw6  (hukk6th  umtJ^tim,  '  statutes  and 
judgments.'  18536  19 37  20 aa  25x8;  miswdth,  'com- 
mandments,' 223X  263  14  15,  etc.;  never  tSrdh)\  they 
shall  not  conform  to  the  customs  or  rites  of  the 
Elgyptians  or  Canaanites  (18 3  20 33) ;  Yahw^  has  separ- 

1  See  I  34,  and  below,  I  3a. 

'  See  further  below,  ff  30. 

'  See  Baentsch,  x'Ktff. 

^  The  verses  in  which  it  appears  that  this  has  already  been 
accomplished  (18  35  37^),  if  not  simply  a  lapie  of  the  writer, 
may  be  secondary. 

s  The  subscriptionj  2646,  according  to  which  the  laws  were 
revealed  on  Mt.  Sinai,  is  probably  not  by  Rh  ;  S5 1  certainly  is 
not. 

8  In  19  30  26 3  read  'my  holiness.* 

7  In  the  tSrdtk  neither  woid  occurs ;  the  rites  take  place  '  in 
the  presence  of  Yahw^.' 
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The  question  thus  arises :  Was  Ecektel  acquainted 
with  H,^  or  did  the  author  of  H  (Rh)  write  under  the 
influence  of  the  thought  and  language  of  Ezekiel? 
The  grounds  on  which  the  acquaintance  of  Rh  with 
Ezekiel  has  been  held  by  many  critics'  are  not  conclu- 
sive. The  strongest  argument  is  the  fact  that  Lev.  26 
supposes  full  experience  of  exile  and  dispersion,  and 
closes  with  promises  of  restoration.  We  have  seen 
above  (§  23),  however,  that,  like  Dt.  28.  Lev.  26  has 
been  interpolated,  especially  towards  the  end  ;  and  all 
the  passages  which  assume  the  situation  in  the  exile 
are  on  other  grounds  ascribed  to  later  hands  (3034/. 

39-45).' 

In  the  remainder  of  Lev.  26  there  is  nothing  which  goes 
beyond  the  ptophets  of  the  last  generation  before  the  faU  of 
Judah.  The  striking  parallels  to  El/elc*  in  this  prophetic  dis- 
course are,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  susceptible  of  two  interpreta- 
tions; but  on  the  whole^  Lev,  20  bjr  its  terseness  and  vigour 
makes  an  impression  of  originality  which  a  cento  of  reminiscences 
picked  up  from  all  parts  of  Eaeek.  could  hardly  produce." 

The  parallels  in  Ezek.  to  Lev.  17-25  are  found  in 
masses  in  certain  chapters  (above,  col.  2790,  n.  11),  and 
include  not  only  the  Laws  in  H,  but  also  their  paraenetic 
setting ;  the  most  natural  hypothesis  is  that  Elzek. 
derived  both  from  the  same  source. 

This  presumption  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  common 
hortatory  motives  sometimes  appear  in  Ezek.  with  a  rhetorical 
amplification.  The  alternative,  that  Rh  selected  from  the 
greater  variety  in  Ezek.  precisely  these  motives  with  which  to 
enforce  the  laws,  is  extremely  improbable.^ 

For  the  posteriority  of  H  to  Elzek.  it  has  been 
thought  decisive  that  H  prescribes  certain  stricter  rules 
for  the  '  priest  who  is  greater  than  his  brethren '  (21  xo), 
whilst  in  Ezekiel's  restoration  programme  (40  j^)  no 
such  distinction  is  made.  But  as  there  was  a  chief 
priest  under  the  kings  (2K.  119^  16io/i  22  xo^ 
25x8  ;  cp  Am.  7to^),  to  whose  station  stricter  taboos 
would  almost  necessarily  attach,  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  inferred  that  H  here  represents  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment beyond  Elzek.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distinction 
between  priests  and  Levites  in  Esek.  (449^)  is  an 
avowed  innovation  unknown  to  H  ;  we  may  note  also 
in  Ezek.  40^  the  fixed  date  of  the  feasts  and  their  less 
close  connection  with  agriculture,  and  the  minuter 
classification  of  sacrifices,  in  which,  as  in  many  other 
points,  Ezekiel  stands  nearer  to  the  later  priestly  law.^ 

We  may,  therefore,  with  some  confidence  ascribe  H 
to  the  half- century  before  Ezekiel.  Many  other 
questions  which  suggest  themselves,  as  to  the  more 
exact  time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances,  in  which 
the  Holiness  I^w-Book  was  written,  we  have  no  means 
of  answering. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  H  belongs  to  the  priestly 
stratum  of  the  Hexateuch,  representing  an  earlier  stage 
SO  W  and  P  ***  *^*  labours  of  the  priestly  schools  from 
which  P  as  a  whole  proceeded  ;  "  and  it 
is,  accordingly,  sometimes  designated  by  the  symbol 
Pj,  in  distinction  from  P,  (the  main  stem  of  P).  and 
later  additions  (P,,  etc.).  But  when  those  passages, 
especially  in  23  and  24,  which  manifestly  belong  to  late 
strata  of  P,  together  with  the  many  interpolations  and 
glosses  of  Rp,  have  been  set  aside,  neither  the  laws  in 
H  nor  their  setting  (Rh)  disclose  any  marked  re- 
semblance to  the  priestly  history  and  legislation  ;  their 

1  NOldeke,  Untertuck.  67^;  Klost.  ZZ  7*  88  444  (1877)  = 
Ptntatiuch,  416/ ;  Del  Z/f^l  6x9  (x88o) ;  Dillmann,  Mv.  Dt. 
!ot.t\^ff.\  Dr.  Introd.^)  xisjf-'*  Paton,  l.c.  xo9^;so,  for 
Lev.  18-20,  Baentsch,  84. 

3  Knenen,  Godsditnst^  296  (1870)  b  Religion  qffsrael^  2 191 ; 
Hex,  §  xs,  n.  xo;  We.  CHw  tjoj^.^  P)  x68^ ;  Smend,  Ezech. 
xxy  /.  3x4 ;  Addis,  Hex.  2  i^ojCjjij ;  Carpenter  and  Harford- 
Battersby,  Hex.  1 152. 

^  The  phrases  also  which  We.  ((S)  173,  O  x69yC)  signalises  as 
evidence  of  dependence  on  Jer.  and  Ezek.  are  confined  to  the 
same  passages. 

^  See  Baentsch,  xax^,  where  they  are  set  out  verse  by  verse. 

9  Dr.  Introd.^  150. 

8  .See  on  these  pomts  Baentsch,  86^ :  Paton,  Free,  Re/.  Rev. 
7xfo^(x896). 

7  i5ee  Kue.  Hex.  |  xs,  n.  IO4 ;  Baentsch,  89^ 

>  We.  CH^  153;  Kue.  Hex.  %  6,  and  n.  25-23;  Holz. 
Hex.  407  413. 
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affinities  are  altogether  with  JE  and  Dt  The  paraenetic 
character  of  H  is  foreign  to  all  ages  and  stages  of  P  ; 
the  language  is  quite  distinct,  as  the  facility  with  which 
the  additions  of  Rp  can  be  stripped  off  shows ;  the 
fictitious  elements  in  P's  representation  of  the  Mosaic 
age — the  camp,  the  tabernacle  of  the  wilderness,  Aaron 
and  his  sons,  the  Levite  ministers — are  conspicuously 
absent ;  the  calendar  conflicts  with  P's  ;  the  refined 
distinction  between  '  holy '  and  *  most  holy '  things  is 
luiknown. 

Doubtless  the  laws  in  H  represent  and  regulate  pitestly 
praxis,  and  were  formulated  and  codiAed  by  local  priesthoods 
or  ptiestly  guilds ;  the  priests  were  the  custodians  and  expositors 
of  the  tdrSk,  The  parts  of  H  which  have  been  preserved,  ^ 
moreover,  deal  largely  with  subjects  in  which  the  priesthood 
had  a  peculiar  interest, — the  physical  qualifications  of  priests, 
restrictions  on  mourning  and  on  marriage,  conditions  which 
prevent  their  eating  sacrificial  food,  the  examination  of  animals 
for  sacrifice,  the  celebration  of  the  feasts, — but  it  was  not  first 
in  the  priestly  schools  of  Babylonia  that  these  things  became  of 
importance  and  were  regulated  by  fixed  rules,  ck*  even  by 
written  idrdtk  (Hos.  8  x3  Jer.  6  %). 

Chaps.  17-26  are  followed  by  a  chapter  on  the 
commutation  of  vows  and  tithes ;   a  late  chapter  of 

SI  Gh&n.  Vi  P"**^y  '*^»  introduced  here,  perhaps. 
*^  through  association  with  the  laws  on  the 
jubilee  year  and  rights  of  redemption  in  258^  The 
tithe  of  cattle  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

In  conclusion,  the  Book  of  Leviticus  is  the  work  not 
of  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Sacred  Institutions. 

SQ  GmnnAoi     ^^^^^l^Y  r^arded  as  the  main  stem  of 
93.  IHnnpon-   p^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  redactor  Rp.     In  par- 

r^«^        ticular,  H  was  not  incorporated  in  th.it 
Leviticus.      j^.^^^^  ^  ^^  formerly  maintained.^ 

The  redactor's  sources  were  the  history  above-named, 
from  which  he  took  9  lOx-5  162-46x2/.;  H  (in 
11 17-26) ;  and  collections  of  laws  on  sacrifices  (in  1-7). 
and  on  clean  and  unclean  (in  12-15);^  a  priestly 
calendar  of  feasts  (in  23) ;  an  account  of  the  conse- 
cration of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (8) ;  and  some  otlier 
materials  of  less  obvious  provenience,  such  as  the 
fragments  in  24.  The  sacrificial  rules  are  introduced, 
not  inappropriately,  before  the  description  of  the  first 
sacrifices  at  the  tabernacle  (8/),  though  they  interrupt 
the  immediate  connection  of  8  with  Ex.  29  (40) ;  the 
laws  of  clean  and  unclean  (including  11)  stand  before 
H,  which  deals  in  part  with  similar  subjects ;  the 
calendar  of  feasts  from  P  is  combined  with  that  of  H  in 
23,  both  being  mutilated  ;  a  motive  for  the  position  of 
27  has  been  suggested  above  (§31).  Of  the  position  of  24 
no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given.  The  analysis 
has  shown  that  many  changes  in  the  text  of  the  sources, 
and  many  more  or  less  considerable  additions  and 
interpolations,  were  made  by  the  editor,  or  by  subse- 
quent redactors  and  scribes,  before  the  book  attained 
its  present  form  ;  perhaps  the  scape-goat  ritual  in  16  is 
one  of  these  later  additions. 

That  the  constructive  redactor  of  Leviticus  was  the 
same  who  edited  Ex.  and  Nu.  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt. 

X.  Commentaries. — J.  S.  Vater,  Pent.  9,  x8oa;  M.  Baum- 
gorten,  1844 ;  C.  F.  Keil,  1862  ;  (>),  1870 ;  £T,  x866 ;  A.  Knobel. 

1857 ;  (>)  by  E.  Dillmann,  x88o ;  C)  edited  by 
83.  Utoratore.  Ryssel,  x^7 ;  M.  M.  Kalisch, «  vols.  1867, 

1873;  S.  Clark  X87X  (Speaker's  Bible);  E. 
Reuss,  La  Bidle,  P.  3,  2  vols..  1879;  Das  ATx^  X803;  H.  L. 
Strack,  X894 ;  Driver  and  White,  1894  {SBOT,  Heb.X  X9» 
(SBOr,  Eng.);  B.  Baentsch,  Exodtu-Levitiens,  X900  (//A*); 
A.  Bertholet,  190X  {KHC\ 

9.  Criticism.— iJPoT  the  history  of  aiticism.  see  Hexateuch.) 
E.  Bertheau,  Die  sieben  Grupfen  mosaischen  Cesetze  in  den 
drei  mittUren  BUekern  des  Pentateuchs^  1840;  Graf,  Die 
gtsckichtlicken  Backer  des  Alten  Testaments^  x866;  Th.  NOU 
deke,  Untersncknngen  sur  Kritik  des  Alten  Testaments^  1869  ; 

1  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  there  was  the  same  preponder- 
ance in  the  unmutilated  work. 
S  We.  Kue.,  etc    See  against  this  view  Kayser,  //T 7  540^. , 

«»P'  55a/ 

'  How  much  more  was  comprised  in  these  source^  than  Rp 
has  preserved  we  cannot  know ;  H,  at  least,  he  seriously  cur- 
tailed 
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became  a  province,  under  the  name  Africa  Nova,  in 
46  B.C  (Pliny.  HN  535  Dio  Cass.  4S9).  This  central 
portion  constituted  the  senatorinl  Province  of  Africa, 
which,  like  the  Province  of  Asia,  was  governed  by  a  pro- 
consul of  consular  rank. 

(3)  The  western  portion  of  North  Africa,  Mauretania, 
was  made  a  province  by  Claudius  in  40  a.  d. 

(3)  The  eastern  section,  the  Cyrenaica.  was  combined 
wiUi  Crete  in  27  &c.  to  form  a  single  province.  The 
old  name  Libya  was  officially  revived  by  Diocletian,  who 
separated  Crete  from  Cyrene,  and  divided  the  latter 
into  an  eastern  part  (Libya  Inferior)^  and  a  western 
part  including  the  old  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis  (Libya 
Superior).  W.  J.  w. 

UCE  (D^|2)  and  D|3;'  CKNi4>ec.  CKNinec)- 
Mentioned  in  £V  in  connection  with  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  (Ex.  816-18  [la^],  Ps.  1063«t),  where  RV°w- 
suggests  the  alternatives  of  Flra  {Pulex)  or  sand-fly 
{Simulium).  If  we  lay  stress  on  the  usage  of  the 
Mishna  (kj3.  Rra.  'louse,'  but  also  'vermin' ;  cp  Tg. 
Pesh. ,  and  sec  below,  n.  2).  we  may  be  inclined  to  defend 
the  explanation  of  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  14x3),  Bochart,  and 
EV  'lice.'*  On  a  point  like  this,  however,  the 
Egyptian-Greek  version  (0)  has  a  claim  to  be  deferred 
to.  Its  rendering  is  OKwL^t  (cp  Wisd.  19  zo),  and  this 
is  in  truth  a  very  appropriate  rendering  (see  Gnats). 
Lice  are  no  doubt  common  in  Egypt,  though  there  are 
but  two  or  possibly  three  species  of  louse  which  attack 
man.  Mosquitoes  (Egypt,  ^nml;  cp  Heb.  kinnimf) 
and  other  worse  kinds  of  flies,  however,  are  still  more  to 
be  dreaded  there.  Besides,  the  enormous  quantities  of 
Hcc  of  which  EV  sjxaks  must  soon  have  perished  when 
exposed  to  the  dry  heat  of  Eg}'pt. 

The  singular  |3  haft  been  thought  to  occur  in  Is.  61 6,  where 

'  in  like  manner '  can  hardly  be  correct.  It  is  less  improbable 
CO  suppose  that  the  plural  ending  dropped  out  (the  next  word 
begins  with  q%  which  would  facilitate  this ;  so  fir^t  Weir).  This 
gives  the  sense  *  shall  die  like  gnats.'    As  Muhammad  sajrs,  God 


however,  is  not  a  full  solution.  Nor  is  the  conjecture  offered  in 
Che.  Prif/k.  Is.  (on  Is.  61 6).  that  D*IS  should  be  read  in  Nu. 
IS  33  more  than  plausible.  On  both  passages  see  Locust, 
I  a  (4)-  T.  K.  C. — A.  E.  S. 

UCT0B8  (paBAoyXOI  [Ti.  WH]).  RV™«f.,  Acts 
1635  38,t  EV  Serjeants,  the  official  designation  of  the 
attendants  assign«l  to  certain  Roman  magistrates.  Cp 
Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.^)  s.v.  'Lictor.' 

LIDEBIB  (l?!^).  Josh.  13a6  RV"»k.,  AV  Debir,  a 
place  in  Gad.  probably  the  same  as  Ia>bEB.\R  [^.t/.] 
(A&iBcaN  [B],  At^Beip  [A].  AcBhp  [L]). 

LIEUTENANTS.     1.  RV  Satraps  (D^ipTt^K). 

Ezra  8  36  etc.     See  Satrak,  Persia. 
z«  (n^ns)t  J«r.  61 33  RVn»if.     EV  Govrrnor  (f .v.,  x). 

UOHT.     The  true  God  says,  according  to  the  great 

prophetic   teacher  of  the   Elxile,   *  I  am   Yahw^ — and 

1    Earlv      ^b^c  is  none  else — who  formed  light,  and 

wMMioofivauuM.  y^Q^  ^f  q^  ,„  ^jj^  Fourth  (Jospel,  says, 
'  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  :  he  that  follows  me  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life ' 
(Jn.  813).  Between  these  two  sayings  lies  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  conception  of  life,  the  germs  of  which, 
however,  are  partly  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the 
exilic  teacher.  The  statement  that  Yahwi  produced 
light  is  no  part  of  the  traditional  Hebrew  cosmogony. 

1  The  theory  that  QU  is  a  collective  is  needless ;  we  should 

doubtless  read  OMS  (with  Sam.). 

3  SirS.  Baker  (A7/«  Tributarits of  Abyuinia.  1868)  supposed 
a  reference  to  the  ticks  or  mites  \Aemriiui)  which  abound  in 
the  sand  and  dust,  and  fix  themselves  on  the  host,  whose  blood 
they  suck  by  means  of  powerful  mouth  organs.  It  is  a  most 
improbable  view ;  but  the  Talmudic  use  of  1(33  for  '  vermin  *  may 
perhaps  justify  tL 
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Indeed,  it  was  too  much  a  matter  of  ooune  to  need  expccss 
statement  that  light  was  of  ^ior  existence  to  the  creadve  works  ; 
for  how  should  life  come  into  being  vrithout  lightj  and  bow 
could  GoA  be  conceived  except  as  an  intensely  lummous  form 
C»ee  Ex.  8  a  18  at  19 18  24 17  ;  1  K.  10  la ;  Eiek.  1  27  8  a ;  and  cp 
Firb)?  Hence  in  Is.  10 17  (in  a  probably  late  passage)  Yahw^ 
is  called  the  '  Light  of  Israel '  (g  *  his  Holy  One  y  When  he 
reveals  himself,  created  light  must  fail  (Is.  24 33  00 19 ;  cp  Re\'. 
SI  33  22 5) ;  according  to  a  late  writing  {The  Secrets  e/Emoek^ 
114)  the  sun  is  without  his  crown  for  seven  (uU  hours  of  the 
night,  during  which  be  appears  before  (k>d. 

To  the  I^bylonians,  too,  the  divine  Creator  (Marduk) 
was  the  god  of  light ;  creation  indeed  is  mythically 
represented  as  a  battle  between  the  Light  Being  and 
the  Dark  (Ti&mat).  See  Creation.  §  3.  It  is  the 
Priestly  Writer's  reflective  turn  of  mind  that  leads  him 
to  prefix  to  his  adaptation  of  the  old  cosmogony  the 
statement.  '  God  said,  Let  there  be  light '  (On.  1 3).  To 
the  not  less  reflective  minds  of  Egyptian  priests  a  different 
idea  presented  itself.  Hidden  in  the  dark  bosom  of 
Chaos  the  eternal  light  was  impelled  by  longing  to  give 
itself  existence ;  manifold  and  sometimes  grotesque 
imagery  was  employed  to  describe  the  process  of 
emergence.  Creation  itself  is  described  thus. — *  He 
hath  made  all  that  the  world  contains  and  hath  gix*en  it 
light,  when  all  was  darkness,  and  there  was  as  yet  no 
sun.''  So  too  a  hymn  in  the  Rig  Veda  represents 
creation  as  a  ray  entering  the  realm  of  darkness  from 
the  realm  of  light.'  and  similar  ideas  are  presupposed 
in  the  theological  statements  of  the  Avesta.  In  the 
Book  of  Job,  which  preserves  so  many  mythical  forms 
of  expression,  we  find  light  described  as  a  mysterious 
physical  essence,  dwelling  in  a  secret  place  (Job  38  igf. ). 
That  (jod  is  robed  in  light,  is  said  in  Pft.  104  a  (cp 
Ex.  Ss  etc.,  cited  above),  and  just  as  in  the  Avesta  the 
heaven  where  Ahura  Mazda  dwells  is  called  *  Endless 
Lights,'  so  God  in  James  1 17  is  called  '  the  father  of  the 
lights ' — i.e.,  the  father  who  dwells  in  perfect  and  never 
darkened  light  (though  the  view  that  rd  0wra='the 
stars'  is  also  possible  ;  cp  Ps.  I867,  Jer.  433).  Hence 
the  *  light '  of  God's  '  countenance '  is  a  symbol  of  God's 
favour  (Nu.  695^). 

Those  who  are  in  trouble  feel  themselves  to  be  in  darkness. 
The  return  of  prosperity  is  the  return  of  the  divine  light  (cp 
Is.  8  aa  0  3  00  1-3).  Tbe  Psalms  are  full  of  this  klea  (Ps.  46  [7  J 
87  X  86 10  [9]  97 II  112  4).  ^  In  Ps.  48  3  we  find  the  fuither  develop- 
ment that  God's  '  lieht  *  is  the  companion  of  his  *  faithfulness/ 
and  that  these  two,  Rke  guardian  angels,  lead  the  true  Israelite 
(or  rather  the  true  IsiaelX  God's  revelation  is,  like  himself, 
essential  light  (Ps.  119  xo«,  130),  and  in  Is.  496  the  Israel  within 
Israel  (the  Servant  of  Yahwfe)  is  said  to  be  *  a  light  to  the 
nations,'  as  being  the^  bearer  to  them  of  God's  law.  In  Enoch 
484  the  same  phrase  is  applied  to  the  Messiah. 

It  was  natural  that  the  vague  expressions  of  the 
Psalter  relative    to    '  light '  should  be   interpreted   by 

9   L&tAT       ^'^  ]^'^ffs  under   the  influence  of  the 
^^^^^  prevalent   esctotology.      •  Light  •    and 
•^  'hfe    were  virtually  synonymous,  and 

these  profound  expressions  received  a  fuller  content 
through  the  developed  belief  in  a  kingdom  of  light  and 
life  to  be  supernaturally  set  up  on  the  earth.  Hie 
Fourth  Crospel.  however,  and  kindred  NT  writings 
(with  which  we  may  to  some  extent  group  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  ;  cp  §  3)  fill  the  word  *  light '  with  a  larger 
meaning  than  any  of  the  Jewish  writings,  and  give  a 
more  special  prominence  to  the  antithesis  between  the 
kingdoms  of  light  and  of  darkness,  not  perhaps  unin- 
fluenced by  Oriental  and  especially  Zoroastrian  dualism 
(as  the  great  Herder  long  ago  pointed  out),  and  not 
without  a  connection  with  Gnosticism.  The  aim  of 
Christian  disciples  is  '  to  become  sons  of  light  *  (Jn.  12 36 ; 
cp  Eph.  68  X  Thess.  65)= 'to  become  sons  of  Cxod  * 
(Jn.  1  la).  through  '  faith '  in  Christ  (cp  Faith),  who  is 
the  Might  of  the  world'  (Jn.  8ia  95.  cp  I4  12 46).  and 
to  be  ever  'coming  to  the  light'  (Jn.  Sai)  to  expose 
themselves  to  this  beneficial  test  of  their  inward  *  truth  * 
or  reality  (see  Truth).  The  expression  •  the  genera- 
tion of  light'  (Enoch  108 It)  gives  merely  an  external 
point  of  contact ;  the  fourth  evangelist  himself  is.  we 

1  Cp  Bruesch,  Rel.  m.  Myth,  der  aiten  AefypUr^  ^^ff" 
3  Max  Mflller,  Ancient  Sanskr.  Lit.  56* 
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plentiful  in  the  fields  of  Haur&n — ^most  probably  Gladi- 
olus a/roviolac€MS,  Boiss.  If,  as  Tristram  reports,  the 
Arab  peasantry  now  apply  the  name  susan  '  to  any 
brilliantly  coloured  flower  at  all  resembling  a  lily,  as  to 
the  tulip,  anemone,  ranunculus,'  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  biblical  name  had  an  equally  wide 
application.     See  also  Shoshannim. 

[See  H.  Christ,  'Nochmals  d.  Lilie  d.  Bibel'  in  ZDPr 
266s*8o  (1899),  who  remarks  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  (iecide  what  kind  of  lily  is  meant,  and  that  the  flower  intended 
in  Mt.  6  as  Lk.  12  37  is  most  probably  the  iris ;  see  also  L.  Fonck, 
'Streifzage  durch  die  Bibluche  Flora'  in  Bibliackt  SttidieH, 
Bd.  V.  Hft.  i.  53-76  (Freiburg  L  B.,  1900).  Post  (in  Hastings, 
DB  8 133  a)  remarks  that  the  irises  are  plants  of  pasture-grounds 
and  swamps,  seldom  found  in  grain-fields.  But  the  point  of  this 
is  not  clear.    *  Lilies  of  the  field  *  simply  means  '  wild  lilies.'] 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

UME.  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  alike  were 
familiar  with  the  use  of  lime  (carbonate  of  lime)  and 
gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  whether  as  a  plaster  or  a 
wash,  alike  for  preservative  and  for  decorative  purposes ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  Egyptians,  by  whom 
this  form  of  mural  decoration  was  carried  to  a  high 
pitch  of  excellence,  and  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Etruscans,  the  Greeks,  and  other  ancient  peoples.  See 
Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  I363,  cp  pi.  viii. ;  also  jEB(^,  s.v. 
*  Mural  Decoration '  ;  and,  for  biblical  references,  see 
Plaister,  and  cp  Mortar.  According  to  Rev.  W. 
Carslaw  of  Beirut,  mortar  made  with  lime  is  used  now 
more  often  than  formerly  (Hastings,  DBS4z^a). 

The  phenomena  of  lime-pounding  and  of  calcination 
seem  to  be  referred  to  (a)  in  Is.  279  ^^^  ^^so  {6)  in  Am. 
2  z  Is.  83 13 ;  and  in  the  last  two  instances  it  is  the 
burning  of  bones  (phosphate  of  lime)  that  is  spoken  of. 
But  all  these  passages  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
methodical  emendation. 

The  words  are  (a)  13,  /^r  (\/l*J,  to  boil,  boil  up?l  cp  Aram. 
T|,  *  wave,'  NH  1*1, '  foam/  Anh.£axydri'n^  *  quicklime '),  used 

in  the  obscure  passage  (sec  Crii.  Bib.\  naiD  *33lf"^3  tCfWli 
mxS30  ir*33M>  Is.  27  9,  orav  Mo-ir  (M,  A)  irdirra«  rove  XiBmn 

rwy  fiutfiAv  KarauECJCOi&^tfyovf  wf  moviav  knrr^v  [BNAQF],  cum 
fosuerit  omnes  lafides  altaris  stent  lapides  cintris  allisos; 
£V  *  when  he  malceth  all  the  stones  of  the  altar  as  chalkstones 

that  are  beaten  in  sunder ' ;  Pesh.  renders  13  by  ktlJfd—i.e,^ 
XoAt^,  calx.  (S)  1"^,  ihl,  in  the  expressions  1*bb  *)1b,  miW* 
KMMnif  tit  mDviaVf  ad  cinerem  (Am.  3 1),  and  i^igp  niSliTDi  katoi- 
KtKovikiva  Mf  oKoi^a  (<>.,  n^e^),  de  incendio  cinfs  (Is.  S8  zs). 

LINE,     (i)  ^y^.   Sired,    Is.  44i3t  AV,    wrongly. 

See  Pbncil.  (a)  ip,  kaw.  Is.  44  Z3  RV  (AV  '  rule,'  ittfrpovX 
Cp  iTipn,  tiktv&k.  Tosh.  2 18  21.  The  wood-carver  stretched  a  line 
or  cord  over  the  block  of  wood  to  lay  out  the  course  which  his 
work  would  have  to  take.  The  builder  used  it  too  for  his  first 
measurements  (Job  885  Zech.  1  z6  [Kre]).  In  Ps.  104(5)  read 
oSlpt  hil&m^  with  Ols.,  Ges.,  We.  SBOT,  etc. 


For  (3)  BOT,  hU(,  X  K.  7  Z5 ;  (4)  Van.  Mhel,  Is.  88  90 ;  (5)  ^^ns, 

iMi/,  Exek.  4O3,  see  Cord. 

(6)  irai^y,   3  Cor.  10x6  AV,  AVra*.   'rule,'  RV   'province,' 


13,  « 
Cor. 
RVnv.  'limit.'    Cp  Canon,  |  x. 


LINEN.  FINE  UNEN.  and  LINEN  0ABHENT8 

occur  as  renderings  of  the  following  words  : — 

X.  '#/«M,  |1t3K,  Prov.  7  i6t  (defining  MstSTT,  dark-bued  stuffs) 

— taken  for  a  verb  in  9  and  strangely  rendered  ^wypo^ui  by 
Theod.^occurs  in  Tes.  in  the  sense  of  'rope.'  If  MT  is  correct 
(see  below)  it  is  probably  the  same  as  Gr.  h66yri^ '  fine  linen  cloth,' 
and  may  denote  either  linen  '  yarn '  (as  RV)  or  '  woven  linen 
cloth.'  No  satisfactory  etymology  of  the  word  has  been  found 
in  the  Semitic  languages  (against  Del.  ad  ioc.).  [Frankenb. 
and  Che.,  however,  think  the  text  very  doubtful.  The  latter 
reads  thus :  '  I  have  stretched  cords  on  my  bedstead ;  I  have 
spread  carpets  on  my  couch.']  ^ 

2.  bad,  13  (Ex.  284a  89 28  [not  in  6]  Lev.  6x0  [3]  16 4 

23  33  I  S.  2 18  22  x8  a  S.  6 14  I  Ch.  15  27  ;  plur.  Ezek.  9  3/ 
IX IO2  6/  Dan.  IO5  126 /.f).  is  rendered  by  O  in  the 
Pentateuch  ydv€<n,  but  elsewhere  variously.' 

i  Cp  lOh,  from  ion,  to  ferment,  boil,  or  foam  up  (see  BDB). 

«  See  Crit.  Bib.  (jtoh  m^eni »  corruption  of  [ol'naya  'min ; 

O'i!(0,  read  *^). 
S  X  S.  2  IB,  /Bo^Lom.;  82  rs  BL  om.,  and  A  has  At  vov(  which  else- 
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LINEN,  PINE  LINEN 

The  etymology  of  the  word  bad  is  unknown  .*  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  unanimous  tradition 
which  declares  it  to  mean  '  linen. '  ' 

Whilst  on  the  one  hand  we  learn  from  Ex.  39  26  that  VXS  {i^., 
byssus,  see  below,  3)  is  either  the  same  as  bad^  or  a  particular 
species  of  it.  on  the  other  hand  it  is  pretty  certain  from  Ezck. 
44  ij/l  that  linen  would  be  the  clothing  prescribed  for  the  priests 
in  the  Levitical  law.  Still,  it  is  ^ust  possible,  as  Dillmann  siw- 
gests  (on  Ex.  28  42^  that  bad  in  itself  meant  only  '  white  sttifl,' 
whether  linen  or  cotton. 

3.  bus,  pa  (pinnros  or  ^(Hratpot,  EV  •  fine  linen."  i  Ch. 
421  [a/3air,  B;  a/3/3ow,  A;  a/3oi/f,  L]  15 27  2Ch.2x4 
[13]  8x4  5x2  Esth.  I6815  £cek.27i6t),  is  a  late  word 
in  Hebrew,  as,  apart  from  the  highly  dotibtfiil  mention 
in  Exekiel,*  it  is  found  only  in  Ch.  and  Esth.  Bus 
is  almost  certainly  equivalent  to  the  older  term  sif 
{vv,  cp  I  Ch.  1527  with  Gen.  41 42  ;  and  especially  a  Ch. 

2x4  [>3]  3x4  fi"  with  Ex.2842  etc.),  and  both  denote 
the  substance  which  the  Greeks  called  fidtraot,  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  which  there  has  been  enormous  contro- 
versy. As  HI  is  probably  an  Eg}'ptian  word,  being 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Eg3rpt  {Gen,  41 42  and 
esp.  Ezek.  27  7).  and  as  according  to  Ex.  3928  it  is  either 
identical  with  or  a  species  of  bad  (see  above),  the  evi- 
dence favours  the  view  that  p^ffos  was  a  sort  of  linen, 
that  being  a  particularly  Egjrptian  product. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  bif  is  quite  unknown  ;  a  pos&ible 
connecti<MX  with  Syr.  bUflnd  fthe  plant  *  verbascum  \  which  may 
be  an  Indo-European  wwd  (Lag.  Sem.  1  52 /^),  throws  no  light 
upon  its  meaning;  nor  is  anything  gained  by  comparing  Ar. 

Philology  being  of  no  assistance,  we  are  thrown  back 
upon  the  statements  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers  about 
byssus  ;  and  from  a  careful  examination  of  these,  Braun 
(De  vestitu  sacerdotum  Hebr.  I.,  chap.  6),  Celsius 
\Hitrob.  II.,  169^),  and  more  recently  Yates  (Tex- 
trinum  antiquorum,  Lond.,  1843,  !••  ^S^^)*  have  de- 
duced with  fair  certainty  the  conclusion  that  byssus 
was  •  fine  linen.*  On  the  other  hand,  Forster  (De  bysso 
antiquorum,  Lond.,  1776)  argued  that  byssus  was  cotton, 
and  has  been  followed  by  many  modern  scholars.  On 
the  one  main  point,  however,  his  argument  is  now  entirely 
overthrown.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  (286)  that 
the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  dead  were  swathed  in  cloths 
of  byssus  (0-(y56yos  ^wrcbr^  reXa/MM-t)  was  taken  to 
prove  that  byssus  meant  cotton,  because  it  was  long  held 
that  cotton  was  the  material  of  the  mummy  cloths.  How- 
ever, the  microscopic  examination  by  Thomson  (whose 
results  were  first  published  in  the  Phil.  Mag. ,  Nov.  1834) 
and  later  investigations  have  clearly  shown  that  these 
wrappings  are  linen,  at  least  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases.  ^  Indeed,  linen  is  often  spoken  of  by  ancient 
writers  as  a  characteristic  product  of  Egypt,  and  their 
statements  are  confirmed  by  such  monuments  as  the 
pictures  of  the  flax- workers  in  the  grotto  of  el-Kab  (cp 
also  Budge,  Mummy,  189^). 

It  is  true  that  at  least  two  late  Greek  writers,  Philostratus(7i) 
and  Pollux  (7  76)  appear  to  have  extended  the  term  /9utfvo9  to 
cotton  ;  but  such  confusions  are  natural  with  unscientific  authors, 
and  a  far  larger  number  of  quotations  can  be  givoi  where  a 
flaxen  product  is  plainly  meant  (see  Yates,  op.  cit.  967-97^ 

There  is  reason  for  distinguishing  /Si^irot  as  a  finer 
sort  of  linen  from  ')shfov  \  thus  Pausanias  and  others 
speak  of  them  as  distinct ;  and  Pliny  (xix.  1  4,  of  the 
byssus  of  Elis.  quatemis  denariis  scripula  eius  per- 
mutaia  quondam  ut  auri  reperio)  and  many  others  refer 
to  byssus  as  among  the  most  costly  of  materials.  We 
may  therefore  be  satisfied  with  the  E\'  rendering  of 

where  represents  nr?  [flax J,  see  below) ;  2  S.  6 14,  jf^oAAot ;  x  Ch. 

15  27,  /9v0-tf-iKi|.  The  plur.^  is  rendered  in  Ezek.  9,  «o8iipi|9  ;  in 
Ezek.  10  OToAiS  and  oroAii  ayuk ;  in  Dan.  0v<r<nMi  (Aq.  i\id^rm., 
Symm.  Ati»B,  Th.  /ktSSfelti^X  The  usual  rendering  of  Tg.  and 
Pesh.  is  na,  *  byssus.' 

1  See  Cornill^  ad  Ioc.  The  word  is  absent  in  9,  unless  ^op^vtc 
represents  it;  it  may  have  been  dragged  into  MT  on  account 
of  its  association  with  JOilK 

3  Of  the  remains  of  ancient  Egyptian  linen  and  the  repre- 
sentatioas  of  linen  manufacture  on  the  monuments,  an  interesting 
account  is  given  by  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Eg.  chap.  9;  cp  Sdiegg, 
Bibl.  Arch.  1  xiajf.), 
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were  their  favourite  haunts.  They  are  no  longer  found 
In  Palestine,  though  they  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century  (Reland),  but  are  still  met  with  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  They  have 
probably  disappeared  from  Arabia,^  but  abound,  accord- 
ing to  Layard,'  in  Khuzistan.  In  a  few  parts  of  India 
they  are  not  unknown  ; '  but  everywhere,  even  in  Africa, 
they  show  a  tendency  to  disappear  before  the  encroach- 
ments of  man.  In  historical  times  the  lion  ranged  over 
Syria,  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  country  S.  of  the 
Balkans,  besides  the  whole  of  Africa  and  the  greater 
part  of  northern  and  central  Hindustan. 

In  its  habits  the  lion  is  monogamous.  The  number 
of  young  produced  at  a  birth  varies  from  two  to  four, 

_  |. .  but  is  commonly  three ;  the  male  helps  to 
'  rear  the  whelps  by  providing  food  for  them, 
and  he  also  takes  part  in  teaching  them  to  provide  for 
themselves  (cp  Ezek.  19a^  Nah.  2ia[i3]).  Lions  do 
not  entirely  depend  on  the  food  they  kill,  but  will  eat 
dead  bodies  even  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition. 
As  a  rule  they  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  though 
occasionally  seen  by  daylight,  and  their  habit  of  lurking 
in  secret  places  is  often  referred  to  by  the  OT  writers 
(Ps.  IO9  17ia  Job3839/.  Lam.  810  Jer.  47  and  Dt. 
3833).  The  lion  was  the  shepherd's  terror  (cp  Mic. 
5  8  [7]) ;  more  than  once,  as  David  told  Saul,  he  had 
to  rescue  a  lamb  from  a  lion's  jaws^  (i  S.  17  34  RV ;  cp 
Am.  Sxa).  Ordinary  shepherds  had  to  band  themselves 
together  to  drive  oflf  the  enemy  (Is.  81 4.  and  see  Am. 
813).  Not  unfrequently  men  were  attacked  (i  K. 
1834^  20  36). 

It  seems  as  if  the  diminished  poDulation  of  Samaria  after  the 
captivity  were  much  plagued  by  lions  (2  K.  17  34^).  This  is 
represented  as  a  judgment ;  a  similar  story  is  told  of  Deciua  (see 
ReL  Pal.  ^/-\  Generally  '  man-eaters  are  the  old  lions  wno, 
with  diminished  activity  and  broken  teeth,  find  it  difficult  to 
capture  big  game.  On  Benaiah's  exploit  (a  S.  2Bao)  see 
Snow. 

The  lion's  roar  is  a  favourite  figure  applied  to  enemies 

(Ps.  22 13  [14]  Prov.  28is   Zeph.  83),  to  false  prophets 

4  PoAtieal   (^*^-  2235),  to  the  wrath  of  an  earthly 

,r®J~;"  monarch  (Prov.  19  w  20 3),  to  the  wrath  of 

auuuoBB.  Q^  ^ j^  26 30  Joel  3  [4]  16),  and  to  thefury 
of  the  devil  (i  Pet.  58).  Other  references  are  made  to 
his  open  mouth  ready  to  rend  the  helpless  (Ps.  22 31  [33] 
2  Tim.  4x7),  to  his  chasing  his  victims  (Ps.  73[3]  Job 
10 16),  and  to  his  powerful  teeth,  symbols  of  strength 
(Joel  1 6  Ecclus.  21  a  Rev.  9  8).  In  Gen.  499  the  tribe  of 
Judah  is  compared  to  a  lion  ;  hence  the  Messianic  title 
in  Rev.  65.  The  same  title  is  given  to  Dan  in  Dt. 
3333.  and  to  all  Israel  in  Nu.  23  34  249  :  also  to  Saul 
and  Jonathan  in  2  S.  1 33,  and  to  Judas  the  Maccabee  in 
I  Mace.  84  2  Mace.  11  n.  David's  Gadite  guard  are 
called  '  lion-faced '  (i  Ch.  128) ;  see  also  Ariel. 

To  hunt  lions  was  the  sport  of  kings.'  Amenhotep 
III.  boasts  of  having  slain  102  lions  during  the  first  ten 
_  yj-,^  years  of  his  reign  ;  'two  soss  of  lions  {i.e.^ 
hmi^r  120)  I  slew,'  says  Tiglath  -  pileser.  ASur- 
^^'  b&ni-pal  claims  to  have  attacked  a  lion  single* 
handed,  and  this  exploit  was  not  uncommon  among  his 
predecessors.  Under  the  later  kings  lions  were  sought 
out  in  jungles,  caught  in  snares,  and  preserved  for  the 
royal  sport.  Bow  and  arrows,  or  a  sword,  daggers, 
and  spears  were  the  weapons  of  the  hunters.'  In  Pales- 
tine, as  we  gather  from  Ezek.  194  8,  a  pit  would  t)e  dug, 
or  a  net  prepared,  by  which  the  lion  might  be  caught 
and  then  confined  in  a  cage  (i2)0i  v.  9t,  AV  '  ward,* 

KfJfjAt). 

>  Doughtv,  Ar.Des.  1 45^ 

3  Nituvem  and  its  Rtntatns^  2  48. 

S  Rousselet,  VInde  ties  Rajah^  soa,  ^64, 468. 

4  In  the  ideal  future,  however,  the  hon  would  lie  down  with 
the  calf;  cp  Is.  11 6/.  65  25. 

A  For  the  lion  as  represented  ujpon  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monuments,  see  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Art  in  Ancient  MgyAt^ 
2381  323 ;  Art  in  Chaid.  and  Asm.  2  154 if. ;  Houghton,  TSBA 

'  Houghton,  i.c. 
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The  great  brazen  laver  of  Solomon's  temple  was 
adorned  with  lions  (i  K.  739),  as  well  as  with  oxen  and 
A  In  mvthA.  *^^*'^^™-      AH  these  figures  were   of 
\         2^^  Babylonian  and  Phoenician  origin,  and 
^*^'  represented  the  strength  of  the  victorious 

and  terrible  God  of  heaven.  In  Babylonian  mythology 
the  lion  is  the  symbol  of  summer- heat.  Nergal.  {g,  v.  ]. 
the  god  of  summer-heat,  is  represented  as  a  lion-god. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  probable  view  that  the  openini; 
exploit  in  the  career  of  Samson  (Judg.  I45)  is  to  be 
directly  explained  by  this  symbolism  (Steinthal).  More 
probably,  like  GilgameS  ^  and  the  Phoenician  god  Mel- 
kart,*  the  hero  Samson  was  represented  as  freeing  his 
land  from  dangerous  animals,  which  in  turn  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  conflict  of  the  solar  god  Marduk 
with  the  dragon  Tiftmat.  In  Egypt  the  lion-headed 
goddess  (Sekhet)  was  the  patron  of  Bubastis,  Leonto- 
polis.  and  other  cities ;  and  at  Baalbek,  according  to 
Damascius  (Vit.  hid,  203),  the  protectmg  deity  was 
wcx^hipped  under  the  form  of  a  lion. 

More  fiunous,  however,  b  the  Kreat  Arabian  lion-god  Ya- 
ghOth,  i.e..  '  protector '  (cp  Kor.  Sur,  71 23).  Such  names  as 
^bd-  and  Obaid-Yaghath  among  the  l^oretsh  suggest  that  he 
was  worshifvped  by  Mohammed's  own  tribe.^  YagbOth  *  is  of 
Yemenite  ongin,  and  the  name  has  been  identified  by  Robertaoa 
Smith  (i?«/.  Stm.^  43 ;  cp  Wellhausen,  HsidM  as)  with  the 

Edomite  Jbush  (f  .v.).  Labwftn  (q>  m^^S)  and  Laith  (cp  Br«^> 
occur  as  tribal  names,  and  asad^  the  common  word  for  a  lion  in 
Arabic,  is  frequently  found  not  only  in  Arabia  but  also  in  the 
Sinaitic  inscriptions.  For  evidence  of  an  apparent  connection 
between  a  Uon-^d  and  lion-clans,  cp  Kin.  192*194 ;  ReL  Sem.<*l 
43 ;  We.  NeidJ^  x^ff.  a.  B.  S. — S.  A.  C. — ^T.  K.  a 

UTTER  That  litters  were  in  use  in  Palestine  before 
the  Greek  period  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  pathetic 
allusion  in  Dt  2856,  but  also  from  Gen.  81 34  (E).  where 
Rachel  is  said  to  have  hidden  her  teraphim  in  the 
'  camel's  furniture,'  which  should  probably  rather  be 
'camel's  litter.' 

In   the  phrase    n^^   1|  (9  tA  ««)fUiTa  r^  MfufAov)  1? 

is  10  called  from  the  round  shape  of  the  litter.     In  Is.  66  ao  0 

renden   nrai3  by  otcUAio,  thinking   of  *tt  (see,  however. 

Dromedary).  The  camel-litters  are,  in  fact,  '  shaded  *  by  an 
awning  stretched  on  the  wooden  framework. 

Usually,  one  may  suppose,  the  litters  were  not  borne  bj 
men,  but  were  of  a  size  to  swing  on  the  back  of  a  mule. 
'The  Damascus  litter,'  says  Doughty  (Ar.  Des.  l6i), 
*  is  commonly  a  cradle-like  frame  with  its  tilt  for  one 
person,  two  such  being  laid  in  balance  upon  a  mule's 
back ;  others  are  pairs  housed  in  together  like  ft  bed- 
stead under  one  gay  canvass  awning.'    The  Arabian 
litters,  which  were  *  charged  as  a  houdah  on  a  camel's 
back,'  seemed  to  this  traveller  (2484)  more  comfortable. 
Burckhardt  describes  these  as  sometimes  five  feet  long 
(see  Knobel-Dillm. ,  on  Caen.  81 34).     A  representation 
of  an  old  Egyptian  litter  is  given  by  Wilkinson  (Anc. 
Eg.  I431,  no.   199);    on   the  Greek  ^opeiov  and   the 
Roman  lectica.  Smith's />xV/.  Cltus.  Ant.  {s.v.  *Lectica') 
may  be  consulted. 

"The  word  ^peiop  has  been  supposed  by  many  to 
occur  in  a  Hebraised  form  in  Cant.  87.  If  true,  this 
has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  important  question 
whether  there  are  any  books  in  the  OT  belonging  to 
the  Greek  period,  and  directly  influenced  by  the  Greek 
language  and  even  Greek  ideas.  No  word  for  '  litter ' 
occurs  in  Ecclesiastes,  but  in  (3ant.  87  RV  rightly  renders 
mo  (mittah  ;  see  Bed,  §  a)  '  litter,' — '  Behold  it  is  the 

litter  of  Solomon '  (icXfnj,  lectulus).  The  bridegroom 
(honoured  by  the  extravagant  title '  Solomon '  )is  supposed 
to  t)e  borne  in  the  centre  of  a  procession,  sitting  in  a 
litter  or  palanquin  (cp  9  S.  S31,  where  the  same  word 
means  'bier* — kKIvj^,  feretrum).  According  to  the 
generally  received  view,  this  '  litter '  or  '  palanquin '  is- 

t  Sec  Smith -Sayce,    Chaldaan   Genesis^    illustration   opp. 

P'  «75« 
3  See  Peters,  Ni^pnr^  S  303  fwith  illustration). 

S  The  proper  name  cryov#of  oas  been  found  on  an  inscription 

from  Memphis  (We.). 
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3   nk,  kdd^  {t6.,  RV  Land-crocooilbX  AV  Chameleon 

4.  nN&7,  //f^dk  (M.,  EV  Lizard  ;  KAXofiwnt ;  tfeiiioX  in 
the  Talmud  is  the  general  terra  for  a  lizard ;  q>  Lewysohn, 
Zifoi.  aai. 

5.  OOh,  ijtimcf  (/^.,  AV  Snail;  vavpaLj  lactrta;  cp  Sam. 
Rashi,  Kim.)i  RV  Sand-lizahd,  so  Boch.,  who  identifies  it  with 
the  Ar.  kuiasa.  Probably  a  sand-lizard  of  which  there  are  many 
species  to  be  found  in  the  Sinaitic  pieninsula,  and  wrhich,  from 
the  fact  that  its  feet  are  almost  invisible,  is  often  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  *  Sand-fish.' 

6.  n^W,  tinUmeih  (1^.,  from  QB^J,  'to  breathe,  blow/  AV 
Mole;  [a]oiraAa^;  talpa\  explained  as  the  'mole '(which  ill 
accords  with  the  description  in  v.  29,  see  Di.)*  or  as  the  '  centi- 
pede '  (cp  Pesh.).  It  is  very  commonly  taken  to  be  the  Chame- 
leon (f  .r.) ;  but  the  genuineness  of  the  word  is  open  to  question  ; 
see  Molb  a,  Owl. 

7.  n*pOir,l  iAftdmiikt  reckoned  among  the  'little  things 
which    are    clever'    (Prov.  80aB,    AV    Spider;    KaAa^SMnif ; 

sUHm;  IlkAaOf  [Pesh.]),3  is  rather  the  lizard  (so  RVX  the 
reference  being  to  the  fact  that  a  harmless  lizard  may  be  held 
in  the  hands  with  impunity.  n*D9V  *'  the  rendering  of  the 
Targ.  jer.,  for  .IKsS  (above),  and  that  of  the  Sam.  for  n^3M. 

The  mod.  Gr.  oufudfiivBot  is  probably  derived  from  it  (cp  Del. 
Prov,^  adloe.y. 

The  lizard,  though  eaten  sometinies  by  Arabian 
tribes,  was  forbidden  among  the  Jews ;  and  a  curious 
old  tradition  relates  that  Mohammed  forbade  it  as  food, 
because  he  thought  the  lizard  was  the  oflfspring  of  an 
Israelite  clan  which  had  been  transformed  into  reptiles 
(^588  ;  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1  326).  This  has  a  sugges- 
tion of  totemism.  and  that  the  lizard  was  a  sacred  animal 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  occurrence  of  the  Ar.  4abb 
(321)  as  the  eponym  of  a  widespread  tribe  (AVn.  198), 
and  also  by  the  recollection  of  the  important  part  the 
flesh,  bones,  and  skin  of  the  lizard  have  played  in 
magical  cond  medicinal  preparations. ' 

LOAF  nj3,  Ex. 29 as  etc.;  DH^.  1K.I43  etc.; 
&PTOC,  Mk.  8 14).     See  Bread. 

IX)- Aim  (^DV  fiO),  Hos.  I9.     See  Lo-ruhamah. 

LOAN  (n^K(7).  I  S.  23a  The  sense  is  unique  ;  see 
la8.     CpSAUL.  §  I. 

LOCK  (^)9).  RV  Cant.  5s  etc.     See  DooR. 

LOCKS.  Five  Hebrew  words  correspond  to  '  lock ' 
(once)  or  '  locks '  (of  hair)  in  AV ;  but  one  of  these 
[sammdh,  na»)  is  more  correctly  rendered  '  veil '  in  RV  ; 

see  Veil. 

I.  ins.  ^m',  the  full  hair  of  the  head  =  Ass.  ^irtu,  Nu.65 

Ezek.  44  aa    On  a  supposed  case  of  the  fern.  plur.  in  Judg.  6  a, 
see  Hair,  |  3  (with  note  3X  and  cp  Wellh.  Ar,  Htid.W  123. 
a.  nx'x,  ///IM,  a  forelock,   Ezek.  83!.    Aq.  Theod.  Kp^tr- 

irtSor  ('  fringe,'  cp  Fringes,  n.  a).  The  mention  of  the  forelock 
in  connection  witn  ecstatic  experiences  b  unique.    Cp  Hair,  |  a. 

3.  nVvlp,  AfwuffdtA  (common  in  MH  and  Syr.X  Cant.  6  a  xit. 
Cp  Canticles,  |  15  (r),  and  on  the  form  see  KO.  2  i,  p.  199. 

4.  rrtS^np,  makU^kdtk^  properly  '  plaits,'  in  connection  with 
the  long  hair  of  Samson,  Judg.  16 13  19.    Cp  Hair,  |  a. 

LOCUST.     The  biblical  references  to  the  locust  are 

of  much  interest,  though  the  Hebrew  text  may  perhaps 

1  BnAelAa    sometimes  invite  criticism.     The  species 

^d  hkuSl.  *^**    *^    intended    is    usually  supposed 

via  aamw.  ^^  ^^  ^^  SchUtocerca  peregrine,  formerly 

known  as  Acridium  peregrinum.  This  species,  like 
all  the  locusts  of  ordinary  language,  belongs  to  the 
Orthoptera  and  to  the  family  Acridiidtr,  not  to  the 
Locustida,  a  name  which  has  produced  much  con- 
fusion. The  species  at  the  present  day  extends  from 
North- West  India  to  the  west  coast  of  Northern  Africa ; 
it  is  the  only  Old- World  species  of  the  genus,  all  other 
forms  being  American. 

1  With  \ff  cp  DeL  ad  loc,  and  see  Lag.  Sym.  1 156. 

2  The  Pesh.  reading  is  another  form  of  n^3N  ;  see  Ferret. 

3  Cp  the  Witches  scene  in  Macheth,  Act  iv.  Sc  i. 
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To  illustrate  the  great  distances  that  can  be  traversed  by 
these  insects  it  may  oe  mentioned  that  in  1865  a  vessel  bound 
from  Bordeaux  to  Boston  was  invaded  b^  a.pere^na  when 
xaoo  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  after  which  for  two  days  the 
air  was  full  of  locusts  which  settled  all  over  the  ship.  In  1889 
there  passed  over  the  Red  Sea  a  swarm  which  was  estimated  to 
extena  over  aooo  square  mile&  and,  each  locust  being  assumed 
to  weigh  A  oz.,  the  weight  of  the  swarm  was  calculated  to  be 
43,850  miihons  of  tons ;  a  second  and  even  larger  swarm  paissed 
on  the  following  da^*.  That  these  numbers  are  no  exaggeration 
is  shown  b^  the  Goveinment  Reports  on  the  destruction  of 
locusts  in  Cyprus.  In  1881  over  1300  tons  of  locust  eggs  had 
been  destroyed,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  was  calculated  that  over 
5000  egS  cases,  each  containing  many  ^gs,  were  deposited  in 
the  island  in  1883. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  ground  by  means  of  the 
powerful  ovipositor  of  the  female,  the  deposition  usually 
being  in  remote  and  imcultivated  lands.  On  leaving 
the  egg  the  young  immediately  cast  their  skin,  an 
operation  repeated  about  the  6th,  13th.  sist.  31st 
and  50th  day.  Although  the  wings  attain  their  perfpct 
development  and  the  locust  becomes  capable  of  flight 
and  of  forming  swarms  only  at  the  6th  and  last  moult, 
much  harm  may  be  done  by  the  young,  which  hop^  over 
the  land  in  great  armies  devouring  every  blade  of  grass 
and  every  leaf  of  plants  and  shrubs  (cp  Joel  1 4  7).  The 
most  striking  eflfects,  however,  are  caused  by  the  swarms 
of  migratory  locusts  (see  above) ;  these,  coming  out  of 
a  clear  sky,  darken  the  sun  (Ex.  10 15)  and  in  a  short 
time  devour  every  green  thing,  the  coming  together  of 
their  mouth  appendages  even  producing  a  perceptible 
noise  as  they  eat  their  way  through  the  country  (cp  Joel 
25).  They  are  therefore  an  apt  figure  for  swarming 
hordes  (Judg.  65  7  la  Jer.  46 as  Judith  2ao,  and  cp  Jerome 
on  Joel  1 6 :  quid  enim  locustis  innumerabilius  et 
fortius :  quibus  humana  induitria  resistere  non  potest). 
Their  habit  of  banding  together  led  a  proverb-writer  to 
class  them  among  the  little  things  of  this  earth  which 
are  wise  (Pr.  30  a7).  The  likeness  they  bear  to  horses 
was  also  noticed  (Joel  24  Rev.  97.  and  cp  the  Italian 
name  cavaletta),  also  the  suddenness  of  their  disappear- 
ance. When  the  hot  sun  beats  powerfully  upon  them, 
they  literally  '  flee  away,  and  the  place  is  not  known 
where  they  are '  ^  (Nah.  3 17).  Fortunately  the  visits  of 
the  swarms  are.  as  a  rule,  not  annual,  but  recur  only 
alter  a  lapse  of  some  years,  though  the  period  is 
imcertain ;  the  cause  of  the  immense  destruction  of 
locust  life  which  this  indicates,  and  still  more  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  recrudescence  of  activity,  are  at  present 
unknown. 

Locusts  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancients  as  an  article 
of  food.  They  are  much  eaten  in  the  East,  and,  when  the  legs 
and  wings  are  removed  and  the  body  fried  in  butter  or  oil,  are 
said  to  be  not  unpalatable.    On  Mt.  S  4  see  at  end  of  article. 

There  are  nine  words  in  the  OT  taken  to  mean  the 

locust,  and  although,  according  to  the  Talmud,  there 

4  WaniAa    ^^®  somc  Soo'specics  in  Palestine  (cp 

a.  naniM.   i^^y^^j^^  ^ooi.   d.    Talm.   286  f.),    wc 

cannot,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  apportion  a  distinct 
species  to  each  Hebrew  word. 

1.    nSnac,  arbek  (prop.  *  multiplier ' ;  oMpif,  3poi>x<K  [Lev.  11  aa 

I  IC.837],  arr4\9p(n  [Nah.  81^]),  is  the  usual  word  for  locust, 
and  appears  to  be  the  generic  term.  It  is  the  locust  of  the 
Kgyptian  plague  (Ex.  10  i-i9,  see  Exodus  ii.,  1 3 ;  ii.,  col.  T442X 
In  Judg.  6  5  7  xa  Jer.  46  a3  fob  89  ao  AV  renders  Grasshopprr. 
[In  Ps.  109  33,  '  I  am  tossea  up  and  down  as  the  locust '  (EV)  is 
hardly  correct ;  Kau.  I/S  gives  '  I  am  shaken  out. '  *rnpu  i* 
corrupt ;  read  *m3Mj,  '  I  am  gathered  (for  removal)  like  locusts, 
cp  Is.  88  4.    So  Che.  Ps.C^ ;  cp  §  3. 1 

a.    Q^^i  tfffam  (arraiciTv  [BAFL]),  in  EV  the  Bald>locust 

(Lev.  11  aa),  cp  Aram.  oyVot  *«>  consume,"  which  in  the  Targ. 
represents  j^^^j.  Perhaps  a  TryxalU  with  its  long  smooth  head 
and  projecting  antennae  is  meant. 

3.  htn^  hargdliXjty.  11  n) ;  see  Bebtlb. 

4.  asn,  kdgXb  (\/ '  to  hide,  or  conceal'?  a«pic,  but  in  Lev.  11  aa 


TT' 


1  Cp  Job  89  ao  RV :  '  Ha^t  thou  made  him  to  leap  as  the 
locust  T ' ;  and  Is.  88  4.  [In  Ecclus.  48 17  [19]  the  fall  ol  snow  is 
likened  to  the  flying  down  of  birds  and  to  the  lighting  of  the 
locust— wc  axpic  KaroAvovov  (marg.  mri)  imi  p3r»  naiiol 

9  Thomson,  LB  4x9.  * 

s  Eight  of  these  at  most  could  be  locusts. 
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LOFT  {njh}/),  I  K.  17 19.     See  Chamber.  6. 
LOO  (i? ;   kotyAh  ;   uxtariuM),  Lev.  14  u 


See 


Weights  and  Measures. 


LOOOS.      Except  in  the  prologue  to  the  Fourth 

Gospel  (JiL  1  i-i8)  the  biblical  usage  of  Aopoc  shows 

1  BihliAflJ    ^^  peculiarity ;    it  means  a  complex  of 

MffnmmL  ^^^^  (phmata).  presented  in  the  unity 

xwmuooB.   ^f  ^  jentence  or   thought     The  entire 

gospel  can  be  called  '  the  logos  of  God,'  or  even,  simply 

the  logos  (car*  i^ox^) — see,  e.g.,  Mt.  1819-33  GaL66 

a  Cor.  2x7  Rev.  1 3-9 — as   being  a  declaration   of  the 

divine  plan  of  salvation. 

Such  passages  as  Jn.  8  31  37  Acts67  x  Cor.  14 36  border  apoo 
poetical  personification,  but  cIo  not  cross  the  line ;  neither  adso 
does  Pft.  83  [32]  4^.,  nor  yet  Wisd.  16  xa  18 1$/: 

In  Jn.  1 X  the  Logos  comes  before  us  as  a  person,  who 
was  '  in  the  beginning ' — i.e. ,  before  the  creation — in 
communion  with  God,  and  himself  was  God.  The 
description  proceeds  in  xw.  a^  ;  but  the  name  Logos  is 
used  only  once  again — in  v.  X4,  'the  Logos  became 
flesh  * ;  from  this  point  onward  its  place  is  taken  by 
such  names  as  'Jesus  Christ,'  'the  Only-begotten,' 
'  the  Son, '  '  the  Christ. '  1 14  makes  it  clear  that  for  the 
writer  the  identity  of  the  Logos  with  the  bearer  of  the 
gospel,  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  fact  as  important  as  it  is 
indubitable ;  for  him  the  redeemer  is  in  his  heavenly 
pre-existence  the  Logos,  after  his  Incarnation  Jesus 
Christ.  In  14^  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  which  predicates  refer  to  the  pre-existent 
'  Son.'  and  which  to  the  Son  in  his  earthly  manifestation ; 
probably  the  writer  did  not  intend  that  a  distinction 
should  be  made,  but  wishes  from  the  outset  to  habituate 
his  readers  to  thinking  of  the  man  Jesus  who  died 
on  the  cross  as  being  one  with  the  eternal  Logos 
and  so  denying  none  of  the  qualities  of  the  one  to  the 
other ;  the  full  Godhead  of  the  Saviour  is  a  pledge  of 
the  absolute  divineness  of  the  salvation  he  brings.  In 
any  case  so  much  is  certainly  claimed  for  the  Logos  in 
I4-14: — (x)  An  existence  that  transcends  humanity  (it 
is  as  incarnate  that  he  'took  up  his  abode  among 
men'),  and  indeed  creation  itself — the  highest  conceiv- 
able glory  (that  of  the  Father  being  excepted) ;  (a)  an 
infinite  fulness  of  grace  and  truth ;  and  (3)  the  most 
intimate  possible  relation  to  God,  even  the  title  of 
God  not  being  withheld  (the  article,  it  is  true,  is  not 
prefixed).  Moreover,  according  to  v.  3  it  is  through 
the  Logos  that  the  universe  is  created ;  nothing  has 
come  into  being  without  his  intervention,  and  mankind 
owe  also  to  him  the  highest  good  they  know — light 
and  life.  Thus  from  Jn.  1  x  ^  we  may  define  the 
Logos  as  a  divine  being,  yet  still  sharply  distinguished 
from  God,  so  that  monotheism  is  not  directly  denied — 
not  equal  to  the  Father  (cp  Jn.  1438),  yet  endowed 
with  all  divine  powers  whereby  to  bring  to  pass  the 
will  of  God  concerning  the  universe. 

Apart  from  the  prologue  the  Logos  as  thus  defined  is  not 
agaui  named  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  in  x  Jn.  6  7  be  has  been 
introduced  only  by  a  late  interpolation,  and  in  x  Jn.  1  x  '  the 
Logos  of  Life'  admits  of  another  interpretation  than  that 
•demanded  by  the  prologue.  So  also  does  '  the  leg-M  of  God '  in 
Heb.4x3,  and  in  the  mysterious  announcement  in  Rev.  19x3 
that  the  name  of  the  conquering  Mc&sioh,  unknown  to  all  save 
to  himself  alone,  is  'the  I^os  of  God,'  it  is  only  the  prologue 
to  the  gospel  that  renders  it  probable  that  by  the  expression  a 
heavenly  person  of  the  highest  rank  is  intended. 

There  remains  the  question  :   From  what  source  did 
the  conception  of  the  Logos  come  into 

T  ?"*^  ^  the  Johannine  sphere  of  thought  ? 

JonaimUM  it  cannot  have  been  the  creation  of  the 
COnOOptiOIL  Evangelist  himself,  for  the  very  order  of  the 
words  in  1  toe  shows  that  he  hats  no  need  to 
teach  that  there  is  a  Logos,  but  only  to  declare  what  ou^ht  to 
be  believed  concerning  the  Lojcos.  Neither  can  he  have  derived  it 
from  the  OT^  though  the  divine  '  words '  are  conceived  of  in  the 
Hebrew  Scnptures  as  objectively  existing,  and  as  having  a 
creative  power  1  (Jn-l^  i"  evidently  related  to  Gen.  1 3  6,  etc), 
for  the  Logos  is  nowhere  a  fixed  member  of  the  supernatural 
world.    Nor  would  it  at  all  help  us  to  understand  tne  genesis 

1  Che.  OP*.  33x/ 
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of  the  Johannine  Logos  to  adduce  the  phrase  *the  Memra* 
(*n  HCDXJ^  hy  which  the  Taivums  denote  the  Divine  Being  in 
self-manuestation,  though  toe  same  hypostatising  tendency 
which  produced  this  Jewish  phrase  also  found  expressioo  in  the 
like*sottnding  phiase  ot  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

It  was  firom  Greek  philosophy  that  the  Evangelist 
derived  the  expression  through  the  medium  of  Philo  of 
Alexandria ;  but  this  need  not  be  equivalent  to  saying 
that  he  was  the  first  to  put  forward  the  connection 
between  the  Philonian  Logos  and  the  Jesus  Christ  of 
NT  believers.  Nor  yet  has  he  slavishly  transcribed 
Philo ;  rather  with  a  free  hand  and  with  great  sldll  has 
he  borrowed  and  adapted  from  the  Philonian  account 
of  the  Logos  those  features  which  seemed  serviceable 
towards  the  great  end  he  had  in  view — the  Christianising 
of  the  Logos  conception.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
majestic  originality  of  the  verses  in  question  (1  x-5  9^ ). 
suggestions  of  Philo  have  been  traced  in  almost  every 
word. 

Among  Greek  philosophers  it  was  HeracUtus  who  first  put 
forward  the  Lo|(os — Le.,  Reason — as  the  principle  underlying 
the  universe ;  with  the  Stoics  the  Logos  became  the  wor1d-«o(u 
which  shapes  the  world  in  conformity  with  a  puipoae,  and  is  the 
uniting  principle  of  all  the  radonal  rorces  which  are  at  work  in 
the  world.  This  conception  was  combined  by  Philo  with  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  Logot  as  supersensual  primal  images  or 
patterns  of  visible  thtn^  and,  this  done,  he  rttd  into  Che  OT — 
and  so  also  into  Jewish  theology — a  Logos  which  was  the 
intermediary  being  between  the  universe  in  its  overwhelming 
manifoldness  and  Him  who  is  (o  m^)  God,  who  wu  ever  being 
presented  in  a  more  and  more  abstract  way,  and  being  relegatea 
to  a  sphere  where  religion  could  find  no  stay. 

As  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (cp  also  Ecdcsiasticus) 
introduces  wisdom  as  God's  representative  in  his  relations 
with  the  world,  and,  if  a  few  passages  be  left  out  of 
account,  almost  compels  a  personal  separation  of  this 
wisdom  from  God,  so  does  Philo,  approaching  the  view 
of  Hellenism,  with  the  Logos,  which  he  already  in  so 
many  words  designates  as  '  Son '  and  *  Only-begotteo.  * 
The  theological  position  which  had  gained  partial 
acceptance  in  Palestinian  Judaism  also,  had  manifestly 
found  its  advocates  from  an  early  period  in  Christian 
circles  as  well ;  but  it  was  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  who  first  had  the  skill  to  take  it  up  and  to  give 
it  unambiguous  expression  in  the  formulae  of  the  then 
current  metaphysic  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  sub- 
servient to  the  deepest  interests  of  Christianity.  His 
representation  of  Christ  is  not,  however,  to  be  taken  as 
a  mere  product  of  his  study  of  Philo,  whether  we  take 
it  that  in  his  prolc^ue  he  vras  minded  merely  to  give  by 
means  of  his  Logos -speculation  an  introduction  that 
should  suitably  appeal  to  his  educated  Gentile  Christian 
readers,  or  whether  we  assume  that  his  design  was  to 
set  forth  the  ultimate  conclusions  he  had  reached  as  a 
constructive  religious  philosopher.  The  church,  un- 
fortunately, even  so  early  as  in  the  second  century, 
began  to  give  greater  attention  to  this  philosophical 
element  in  the  gospel  of  'the  divine'  (roD  $eoK6yov) 
than  to  the  historical  features  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
employment  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos  in  this  manner, 
occasioned  by  this  author,  though  he  is  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  it,  became  a  source  of  danger  to 
Christianity. 

See  J.  M.  Hetnxe^  Die  Lekre  vem  Logos  in  der  gritck. 
Pkilotopkie,  1873 ;  J.  R^ville,  La  dcctrine  du  Logoe  dmnt  le 

fifm^riime  evangile  et  dans  les  enaxres  de  Pkilon^  x88x  ;  Ad. 
amack,  '  Uebcr  das  Verhiltniss  des  Prologs  des  vierten  Evgl. 
sum  ganxen  Werk '  in  ZTK  2, 1893,  pp.  x89-s3i ;  Hist.  o/Dogma^ 
ET  vols.  L-iv. ;  H.  J.  Hohzmann,  HC^  4,  x8o«,  especially  pp. 
^'Xo^  40*46 ;  Aal,  Gesck.  d,  Logos-Idee^  X899 ;  W.  Baldensperser, 
Der  Prolog  des  vierten  Evangeliumst  1898 ;  Jannaris,  St. 
John's  Gospel  and  the  Logos,'  ZlfTlVf  Feb.  X901,  pp,  I3j^ ;  cp 
also  John,  Son  op  Zbbbdee,  1 31.  a.  J. 

LOIS  (Acaic  [Ti.  WH]).  Timothy's  (maternal) 
grandmother  (a  Tim.  1 5).     See  Timothy. 

liOOKINO-OLABS.  AV's  rendering  of  MIKID  Ex. 
888  (mg.  'braxen  glasses'),  and  of  «in>  Job 87 18,  RV  MiMtoa 
{S'V.\  In  Is.  833  ivSj  is  rendered  'glass' in  AV,  but  'hand 
mirror*  in  RV.  The  meaning,  however,  is  doubtful;  aee 
Mirrors.  In  i  Cor.  18  xa  Ivwrrpiw  is  rendered  *  ghiss  *  by  AV, 
RV  Mirror. 
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LOOM  (n^^ ).  Is.  38 »  RV.    See  Weaving. 

LOBD.  On  Lord  as  representing  nin^  (Yahw6)  and 
oo  '  Lord '  as  representing  ^3"1K  (Ad6nai)  see  Names, 

IS  »09.  "9- 

'Lord'  in  OT  stands  for  one  Arunaac  and  eight  Hebrew 
words. 

(i)  P'^K,  *Jl^!ta, '  master/   Gen.  468  lord  » ruler ;  Gen.  84 14  37 

of  the  master  (so  EV)  of  a  slave.  *  My  lord,'  of  a  father,  Gen. 
31 35  ;  of  a  husband.  Gen.  18  is ;  of  a  governor,  Gen.  42 10 ;  of 
MoKS,  Nu.  11  as ;  of  Elijah,  i  K.  18  7. 

(9)  S^,  ATo/,  *  owner,'  cp  EV  Ex.  21  a8,  *  the  owner  (Sys)  of 

ihe  ox  * :  Job  SI  39, '  the  owners  thereof  (/./.,  of  a  piece  of  land) ; 
q>  WRS,  Rel.  Sem,(^,  94.    Cp  Baal,  1 1. 

(3)  3*^  r»i.    See  Rab,  Rabbi. 

(4)  nb,  tar,  Ezra  8  35.    See  Kucc,  Pkincb,  3. 

(s)  trhv,  JdHI^  a  K.  7  ■  17 ;  either  »TpMTan|c  (0),  see  Army, 

f  4 ;  Chariot,  |  10,  or  a  modification  of  ono  ii*f  Ass.  ia-ril, 
'  high  officer,  captain.'    See  Eunuch. 

(6)  D*rO  (ottvpavvu,  varpaariai,  oftxovntX  only  in  plur.,  of  the 

five  *  lotds  of  the  PhiUstbes,'  Josh.  18  3  Judg.  8  3  x  S.  5  8  1 1,  etc. 

According  to  Hofiinann,  a  dialectic  plur.  of  lb.     More  probably 

a  corruptioo  of  Q*3T*^,  a  word  which  has  elsewhere,  too,  under* 

gone  coRizption.  The  harmonising  hand  of  an  early  editor  may 
be  asBumeq  (Che.). 

(7)  Vaj,^ilr,  Gen.  27  99  37,  of  Esau. 

(8)  MTf^  mdri,  Aram,  in  Dan.  2 47  4 19  94  633 ;  cp  the  Syriac 

m&ff^,  *ljotd'  and  mdr,  'lord.' 

(9)  K^of ,  ML  9  38  10  34  13  37,  etc  (8«0w4ri|v  is  rendered 
*  master,'  except  where  it  is  used  of  (k>d  or  of  Christ). 

(10)  pmfifimvi.    See  Rabbi. 

(i z) jMpyitfTOF,  in  pL  Mk. 6 ax^kingly associates.  In  Rev. 615 
1833  Rv,  AV,  'great  men.'  £V  'great  man'  in  Ecclus.47, 
Heh.  poSv  (cp  ikxJes.848),  829  Heb.  Q*3pi,  883  Heb.  D*3n3 

(mg.  crsSc)' 

IJOiBSyB  DAY  {if  KvpioKii  ii/Upa ;  dies  dominica ).  We 
cannot  say  with  certainty  how  far  back  the  practice  of 
marking  the  first  day  of  the  week  by  acts  of  worship  is 
tiaceable.  This  at  least  is  probable :  '  that  in  the 
post-apostolic  ordinance  we  hiaive  a  continuation  of 
apostolic  custom ; '  ^  but  the  time  when  the  Christian 
Sunday  began  to  be  observed  in  Palestine,  where  the 
obsenrance  of  the  Sabbath  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  first  superseded  by  it.  remains  utterly  obscure.' 

I  Cor.  16  a  bids  each  person,  card  idnv  irafipdrov 
(EIV  *oD  the  first  [day]  of  the  week'),  lay  by  him  in 

LHTz«f«r»noes.  ^^""^  "^.^^  may  prosp«-  (for  the 
"  *  *w»wwMw».  .  gj^jjj^ ,  jjj  jenisalem),  that  no  col- 
lections be  made  when  the  writer  comes  (i  Cor.  16  3). 
It  is  often  possible  and  sometimes  inevitable  to  infer  fi'om 
the  practice  of  a  later  time  that  of  an  earlier.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  present  case  by  Zahn,'  who  finds  clear 
though  faint  traces  of  Sunday  observance.  It  must  not 
be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  contribution  of  each 
one  is  to  be  laid  up  '  by  him  '  (irop*  ^at;r^),  i.e.,  in  his 
own  home — not  in  an  assembly  for  worship. 

This  suggests  an  alternative  explanation  to  that  of  Zahn. 
The  cbur^  of  Corinth  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  poor, 
oUcnre  people  (i  Cor.  1  a6^) ;  possibly  for  many  of  them  the 
last  or  Ube  first  day  of  the  week  was  pay.day,  the  first  day 
therefore,  was  the  day  on  which  they  could  most  easily  lay 
a«de  something.^  x  Cor.  10  therefore  does  not  supply  us  with 
any  assured  fiicts  as  to  an  observance  of  Sunday  in  the  Pauline 
churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  '  we-sections '  in  Acts  contain 
a  valuable  indication.  (Dn  his  way  to  Jenisalem,  Paul 
stayed  at  Troas  seven  days  (Acts  206),  the  last  of  which 
is  called  uU  rw  ffofifidrw  (EV  '  the  first  [day]  of  the 
week ').  the  following  day — Monday  of  our  reckoning — 
being  fixed  for  his  departure  {v.  7).    On  this  last  day  there 

1  WeizsAcken  A/,  Zeiialt.^  549. 

'  Cp  Zahn,  Gttck,  «Um^  SonMiags,  r-i^  who  supposes  that  at 
as  early  as  the  third  decade  01  the  second  century  the 


Sunday  was  marked  by  public  worship  at  Jerusalem. 

*  Zahn,  4/.  cie,  177. 

*•  Before  muUlv  accepting  or  rejecting  this  conjecture,  it  will 
have  to  be  ooosidered  whetoer  weekly  payments  of  wages  were 
n«ual,  and  alK>  which  day  of  the  week  was  reckoned  as  its  first 
in  the  dvil  life  of  Corinth.  Plainly  Paul  is  reckoning  by  the 
Jewish  week— 4lTom  Sunday  to  Saturday ;  but  (^entile  astrologers 
began  the  week  with  Saturday  (Zahn,  iSs,  358). 
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was  a  '  breaking  of  bread '  and  Paul  prolonged  his  dis- 
course with  the  congregation  till  midnight  (v.  7).  Even 
here,  however,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  infer  too  much. 
The  passage  furnishes  no  conclusive  proof  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  was  the  regular  day  for  celebrating  the 
Lord's  Supper,  or  that  a  universal  Christian  custom  is 
here  referred  to.  We  may  venture  to  conclude,  however, 
with  a  fair  measure  of  probability,  that  the  first  day  oif 
the  week  was  at  the  time  the  day  on  which  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  observed  in  Troas. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  narrator  had  wished  it  to  be  under* 
stood  that  the  '  breaking  of  bread '  which  he  is  mentioning  was 
merely  ad  hoc,  and  in  connection  with  the  apostle's  approaching 
departure,  he  would  hardly  have  expressed  himself  as  he  does. 
It  IS  much  more  likely  that  Paul  fixed  Monday  for  his  departure 
in  order  that  he  might  observe  the  Sunday  communion  once 
more  with  his  beloved  brethren  of  Troas.  This  passage  being 
from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  it 
as  afibrdtng  the  first  faint  yet  unmistakable  trace  of  a  settmg 
apart  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  purposes  of  public  worship 
by  Christians. 

Whether  Rev.  1  xo  ought  also  to  be  cited  in  this 
connection  depends  on  our  exegesis  of  the  passage,  on 
which  see  below,  §  5. 

The  younger  Pliny's  well-known  letter  to  Trajan  (about 

xia  A.D.)  does  not  state  directly  that  the  'fixed  day' 

8.  Llffht  from  ^™°"8    *^®   Bithjmian  Christians  for 

M^utmw^tkmm  ^Ugious  worshlp  was  Sunday,  though 

ouwr  wmroM.  ^^  ^  certainly  probable  (cp  Acts207). 

Its  indistinctness  is  compensated  for  by  tl^  fulness  of 

the  information  in  Justin  Martyr's  First  Apology  (chap. 

67).  written  about  150  A.  D.^ 

The  evidence  given  before  Pliny  was  to  the  effect  'quod 
essent  solid  stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire  carmenque  Christo 
quasi  deo  diccre  secom  invicem,  seque  sacramento  non  in  scelus 
aliquod  obstringere.  sed  ne  fiirta,  ne  latrodnia,  ne  adulteria 
committerent,  ne  fioem  fallerent^  ne  depositum  appellati  abne> 
garent ;  quibus  peractis  morem  sibi  disoedendi  fiuMe  rursusque 
[coSundi]  ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxium' 
(Plin.  Ep^.  10  96  (97],  ed.  Keil,  w/.). 

Justin  Martyr's  words  are  as  ioUo%irs : — '  And  on  the  day  called 
Sunday  (rp  roO  r^dou  AryofLtfyn  nM^^pf )  there  is  an  assembly 
(avK^Acvvif)  in  one  place  of  all  who  live  in  cities  or  in  the 
country,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  (cp  C^non,  |  69)  are  read  as  long  as  time  permits 
0*^Kp(f  <YX*'P'0!  then^  when  the  reader  has  ceased,  the 
president  (6  vy>o<0Twf)  gives  his  exhortation  to  the  imitation  of 
these  good  things  («>p^icAi|irii'  rqv  rwy  KoXStv  rtnhmv  ficfAijo-cufX 
Then  we  all  stand  up  together  and  offer  prayers  (cvxav  wifiwoiity^ 
and,  as  we  before  said  [chap.  66],  when  our  prayer  is  ended 
{wawnfiitmv  rifimw  r^  rtnm),  bread  is  brought  (rpoo^prrai) 
and  wine  and  water,  and  tne  president  in  like  manner  sends  up 

SaMuruLvci)  prayers  and  thanksgivings  according  to  his  ability 
otfi|  evvo^ic  aWtf)  and  the  congregadon  assents  (6  Ac&f 
lvrv^imc()  sayiiiR  the  Amen.  And  the  participation  of  the 
thin^  over  which  thanks  have  been  given  is  to  each  one  (li 
/AffToAii^if  ivb  rmw  9vx»piviy$4rmw  iKotrr^,  yivrrai),  and  to 
those  who  are  absent  a  portion  is  sent  by  the  hands  of  the 
deaconi  (xol  rote  ov  iropovo'ii'  8ta  rity  ^tox^vwr  vV^avrotX  And 
they  who  are  well-to-do  and  willing  give  each  one  aa  he  willsj 
according  to  bis  discretion  (jcara.  npoaipttnv  ckootoc  ri|v  «avTov 
6  fioyXrrai  6£BtHrt),  and  what  is  collected  is  deposited  with  the 
president,  and  he  himself  succours  (iwutovptT)  the  orphans  and 
widows  and  those  who  are  in  want  (AcivofUvoit)  through  sick- 
ness or  other  cause,  and  those  who  are  in  bonds,  and  the 
stranjsers  who  are  sojourning  (rote  vapc«>i8^|uioic  oSvt  ^eroif) ; 
and  m  a  word  he  takes  care^  of  all  who  are  in  need.  And  we 
all  have  our  common  meeting  (xoty^  wamt  rw  <rvWAcv<rti' 
irotev|ic0a)  on  the  Sunday  because  it  is  the  First  Day,  on  which 
God,  having  changed  darkness  and  matter  ^rh  aievnt  xol  t^i^ 
vAipr  rptiffat)  made  the  world,  and  Jesus  C^nst  our  Saviour  00 
the  same  day  rose  from  the  dead.  For  they  crucified  him  on 
the  day  before  Saturday  (rp  vph  riic  xfN>run}c)  and  on  the  day 
after  Saturday,  which  is  Sunday  (^i«  c^iv  i|Aiov  ^m^Pa),  having 
appeared  to  his  apostles  and  disciples,  he  taught  [tnem]  those 
things  which  we  have  submitted  to  you  also  for  your  considera- 


tion. 


Besides  this  passage,  we  have  those  cited  in  §  5, 
which  are  some  of  them  older  than  Justin's  date. 

In  the  Qrseco- Roman  world  of  the  Empire,  the  day 
which  was  reckoned  the  first  in  the  Jewish  week  was 

S    "Bimda.w''  ^^®**  Sunday,  just  as  the  other  days 

^'    of  the  week  were  named  after  the  other 

planets ;  the  nomenclature  is  of  Babylonian  origin  (see 

Week).     Sunday,  too.  is  the  name  employed  by  two 

ancient  Christian  writers — in  works,  it  is  true,  addressed 

1  Cp  Hamack,  TLZ  22  [1897]  77. 
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to  non-Christians^ — viz,  by  Justin  {$tt  supr.),  twice,  and 
by  Tertullian  (A^/,  i6,  Ad  nai.  1 13).  Its  naturalisa- 
tion was  made  easier  by  the  consideration  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  was  the  day  on  which  light  was  created ; 
and,  moreover,  the  comparison  of  Christ  to  the  sun  was 
felt  to  be  apposite.' 

In  the  early  church  the  name  '  First  day '  (of  Jewish 

origin,   as  we  have  seen)   and  also  —  since  the  day 

.    ,  pi    ^  J      »  followed  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day 

•EjSttd*^'  f  "»   week --Eighth   day-    is    of 
^^  '     frequent  occurrence.     The  two  names 

are  often  combined  :  '  The  eighth  day  which  is  also  the 
first's 

Most  characteristic  of  all,  however,  is  the  name  '  Lord's 
day '  (^  Kvptcuc^  ^A^pa  ;  also  simply,  ^  jrv/Hom)  ^  or  1^ 
B  'Lord's  t^^^"^ '^^P^ov).   Usually* Rev. lxo(^7ei'6M'yi' 
'  dav '       ^  xrei^/xarc  iv  rj  Kvpunc^  iiit^pq)  is  cited  as 
^*        the  earliest  instance ;    bill  the  presence  of 
the  article  before  /rv/Ma/rJ  and  the  connection  in  which 
the  phrase  occurs  both  favour  the  other  interpretation 
(supported  by  a  weighty  minority  of  scholars),  accord- 
ing to  which  '  the  day  of  the  Lord '  here  stands  for  '  the 
day  of  Yahw^,'  the  day  of  judgment — in  LXX  ^  ^M^pa 
rod  Kvplov  (as  also  in  Paul,  and  elsewhere),  called  else- 
where in  Rev.  '  the  great  day '  (^  iifiipa  if  fieydXii :  6x7 

I614). 

The  following  early  passages,  however,  are  undisputed ; 
Didacke  14,  it.9.rk  jcvpcojciir  Ik  Kvpiov  wray^cirtT  nfJ^^ran  aproy ; 
£v,  Ptt.  35,  kwiifrnvKtv  i|  ffvpioici^,  ana  ib»  50,  hfSpmt  m  tifi 
Kupca«i7f ;  Ign.  ad,  Magtus.^  Ox,  /uuficcrt  xrnfi>^rify9rt%  iXkii 
xari  levpuueifr  ^m%.  iy  ^  Kai  ^  ^mti  ^fiMf  avcrtiAey ;  and  the 
tide  of  the  writing  of  Melito  of  Sardis  (vtpl  Kuptojc^)  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  (//£  iv.  26  3).  Here  '  Lord's  Day '  has  become  a 
technical  name  for  Sundav.  ^  The  word  jcvpioMc,  however,  is 
not  a  new  coinage  of  the  Christians  (more  particularly  of  Paul), 
as  used  fornnerly  to  be  supposed.  It  comes  from  the  official 
language  of  the  imperial  period ;  freauent  examples  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  sense  of  'imperial  are  to  be  found  in 
Egyptian  inscriptions  and  papyri,  and  in  inscriptions  of  Asia 
Minor.* 

The  question  as  to  the  reason  why  Christians  called 
the  first  day  of  the  week  the  Lord's  day  is  not  adequately 
answered  by  the  remark  of  Holtzmann  ^  that  '  the 
expression  is  framed  after  the  analogy  of  dtirrop 
KvptoK^.'  The  old  Christian  answer  was  that  it  was 
the  Lord's  Day  as  being  the  day  of  his  resurrection ; 
cp  Ign.  ad  Magn,  9z,  as  above,  Justin,  A^l.  I67,  as 
above,  and  Barnabas  159 :  '  Wherefore  also  we  keep 
the  eighth  day  with  joyfulness,  on  which  also  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead,  and,  having  been  manifested,  ascendeil 
into  the  heavens.' '  This  answer  has  much  to  be  said 
for  it.  The  Lord's  day  is  the  weekly  recurring  com- 
memoration of  the  Lord's  resurrection. 

How  it  was  that  Christians  came  to  celebrate  this 

day  weekly,  not  only  yearly,  has  still  to  be  explained. 

A«ifl4      #      Apart  from  the  established   habit  of 

e.  OXIgin  or  a  observing  the  weekly  Sabbath  festival, 

^"h*  fcT  »  the  ancient  practice  of  honouring 
particular  days  by  feasts  of  monthly 
recurrence  may  very  probably  have  contributed  to  this 
result.  In  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  according 
to  an  inscription  coming  from  the  Egyptian  Ptolemais.° 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  each  month  was  called  *  the  king's 
day'  (1^  ro\}  poffiXiwt  iifUpa)  because  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Dios  was  the  day  '  on  which  he  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne'  {ip  j  irap^Xa/3ev  riiP  ^affiKtlav  irapd  rov 

1  Zahn,  Gesck,  det  Sonntags,  357.  To  make  a  dUtinction  as 
Zahn  does  in  the  use  of  the  name  Sunday  before  and  after 
Constantine  is  to  go  too  far.  The  Christian  inscriptions  show 
that  the  '  pagan '  names  for  the  days  of  the  week  were  already 
current  among  Christians  before  Constantine.  Cp  for  example 
De  Rossi,  l6xs  (twice),  and  V.  SchuUw,  Die  KeUakomben, 
246,  x88a. 


»  As,  for  example,  by  Hamack,  Ttxte  «.  Untersuchungen^ 
0  3  67,  and  Zahn,  178. 
<  See  Deissraann,  Neue  BibeUtuditn^  1897,  p.  44/ 
1  HCi^t  1895,  p.  3x8. 
^  Further  evidence  in  Zahn,  359^ 
»  Bull,  d4cerrtsp,  helUniqut,  ax,  1897,  pp.  X87,  193. 
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xarpAt :  Decree  of  Canopus,  1 5).  The  Christians  might 
have  held  the  same  language  in  speaking  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week  with  reference  to  Christ 

Of  like  nature  is  the  custom,  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
kingdoms  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  of  celebraxing  the 
birthday  of  the  sovereign,  not  3rear  by  year  only,  but  also  month 
by  month  ;  the  existence  of  the  custom  can  be  cleariy  made  out 
from  recent  discoveries  in  epigraphy,  and  it  is  implied  in  the 
tradition— often  assailed,  but  manifestly  quite  tnutworthy— of 
3  Mace.  6  7.    Cp  Birthday.! 

Like  so  many  other  features  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Diadochi,  these  birthday  customs  seem  to  have  had  an 
abiding  influence  within  the  imperial  period.*  The  word 
'  Augustan '  {'Se^aaT^)  as  a  name  of  a  day  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Egypt  is  at  least  a  reminiscence  of  the  custom  in 
question  ;  the  name,  which  first  became  known  through 
inscriptions,  has  been  discussed  by  H.  Usener,'  and 
after  him  by  J.  B.  Lightfoot^  and  Th.  Mommsen.* 
According  to  these  scholars,  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt 
the  first  day  of  each  month  was  called  2c/3ao-n(.  Light - 
foot  regards  this  as  at  least  'probable  in  itself,*  but 
finds  that  '  some  of  the  facts  are  still  unexplained. ' 
Recently  K.  Buresch,*  without  reference  to  the  scholars 
already  mentioned,  has  revived  an  old  conjecture  of 
Waddington,  that  Zepatnij  is  a  day  of  the  week,  not  a 
day  of  the  month. 

For  this  Buresch  adduces  two  inscriptions  from  Ephesus  and 
Kabala,  and  nudces  reference  (in  the  opposite  inethod  to  that 
of  the  present  article)  to  the  analogy  of  the  Christian  xvpuucq. 
To  his  two  inscriptions  we  may  here  add  the  Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus,  46,  dating  from  zoo  a.d.  (crow)  v  AvTmep^ropoc  xnlmMK 
N«pova  Tpotai^ov  jUfiaarov  rr^afueov  Hc^vcp  6  Xefiatrr^ :  on 
the  day  of  Sebaste,  4th  Mechir  of  the  thud  year  of  the  .  .  . 
emperor  Trajan.* 

Without  venturing  on  a  confident  judgment  on  a  very 
difficult  question,  we  might,  on  the  evidence  before  us 
conjecture  that  ZefitLrHj  in  some  cases  denotes  a  definite 
day  of  the  month  (the  first  ?).  and  in  others,  as  for 
example  in  the  inscriptions  from  Ephesus  and  Kabala 
as  also  in  the  Oxyrhynchus  papyrus,^  a  week-day — viz. 
Thursday  {dies  /avis). 

If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  then  in  the  dies  /avis 
metamorphosed  into  a  'day  of  Augustus'  we  should 
have  an  analogy  to  the  change  of  the  dies  Salts  into 
the  '  Lord's  day.'  As  a  name  for  a  day  of  the  month 
also  Ze/ScM-n^  would  have  a  value  not  to  be  overlooked 
as  an  analogy  for  m/pcaicT).^ 

At  what  date  the  name  '  Lord's  day '  arose  we  do 
not  know.  Even  if  we  assume  Rev.  1  xo  to  refer  to  the 
Sunday,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  '  that  Kvpuurfi  was 
not  used  before  the  time  of  Domitian. 

A.  Barry  in  Smith  and  Cheetham's  Diet.  Chr,  Aniiq.^  s,r. 
•  Lord's  Day  • ;  ZOckler, /f^ffl  14438^,  s.v.  *Sonntag' ;  J.  B. 

de  Rossi,  Inter,  Christ.  Vrhis  Ratm^^  i. 
7.  Utemtnxe.  X857-X86X  (vpo^cyifMi^) ;  Th.  Zahn,  SJkimten 
a.  d.  LeAem  d.  aiten  Kirckg^  1898,  pp.  i6x^ 
"ii^  ff-\  Gesckichte  det  Sonntagt  vernehmliek  im^  der  mtten 
Kirche^  a  learned  and  luminous  essay,  in  which,  as  in  the  other 
works  cited,  refereixres  are  given  to  the  older  literature  of  the 
subject.  G.  A.  D. 

LOBD'8  PBAYEB.    The  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  signifi- 
cant example  of  the  scantiness  and  incompleteness  of 
1   PI        i      Christian  tradition.     It  is  not  to  be  found 
l«riaoo  in   j^^  ^j^^  second  gospel — i.e.,  in  the  oldest. 
UOBpeu.      ^  xvaasX  scholars  are  agreed^  unless  there 
is  a  trace  of  it  in  Mk.  11 35)  nor  in  the  fourth  ;  and  the 
two  gospels  which  contain  it,  refer  it  to  different  occa- 
sions, and  give  it  in  varying  forms.     In  Mt.  it  stands 

1  On  this  custom  of  a  monthly  celebradon  of  the  birthday  see 
also  now  £.  SchQrer,  lu  3  Mace.  67  (monatliche  (^burtstags- 
feier),  ZeiUckr\/l  /Ur  die  neuUtt.  lVit*emtcka/i  u.  die  Kunde 
det  Urckrittentumtj  2  (X90X)  48 i^ 

S  The  Pergamum  inscripdon,  374  B(temp.  Hadrian)  expressly 
mentions  a  monthly  birthoay  festival  of  Au^stus. 

*  Bull,  delt  Intt.  di  Corritp.  ArcheelopcA,  x874^  pp.  73j^ 

*  The  Apostolic  Fatkert,  Part  ii.(^,  1889,  IdTflh^esp.  714  X 
B  Ap.  Max   Frftnkel.  Die  Intchriftem  vcn  Fergumen^  '95, 

2365 ;  cp  also  Fr§nkel  himself,   ib.  5x3. 

*  AMt  Ljdien^  X898,  49  X 

7  The  Editors  thmk  of  the  day  of  the  Emperor's  acoeiaioa. 
Their  reference  however  to  the  Berlin  papyrus  353  is  inccm- 
clusive ;  see  vol.  3  of  the  Berlin  Papyri,  354. 

B  So  Deissmann,  Neue  Bihelttudten^  45  .^»  with  concurrence 
of  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Berl.  Pkital.  Wockentckri/l,  xWU.,  1898,  1543. 

>  Harnack,  Texte  m.  UnUrmckungenf  9  3,  p.  67. 
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cp  ijt  "piyi  VB^JfOPt  'with  thoM  who  do  thy  will'  and  z6, 
UmSn  '*  nx\,  'he  pleased  O  Lord  oar  God ' ;  in  the  BabyL  re> 

censaoo  x6  u  wi^  'PJ'  ^••^■''  ^3^  TDH  pnS  .Tmii  pma  Sapn- 
In  the  faddish  j\ynjf2  Taynni  pam^  Sapnn.  *n»y  yo^r 

prayer  he  accepted  and  may  your  petition  be  done.' 

(5)  T^  dfyrov.  No  exact  parallel  in  Jewish  prayers. 
There  is  a  petition  for  blessing  of  the  year  in  ShfimdnSh 
*E^reh  9,  in  HftblnSna  and  elsewhere,  and  the  saying  of 
R.  Eliezer  haggfiddl  {circa  40-1  ao  A.  D. ).  '  Whosoever  has 
a  bit  of  bread  in  his  basket  and  says.  What  shall  I  eat  to- 
morrow? must  be  reckoned  among  those  of  little  faith ' 
{Sotd,  48^). 

On  the  different  translations  of  ivcovacov,  see  above,  f  4  (a). 

(6)  Kol  6/^n-  Shimonih  6,  iiV  UNon  *J  u*3M  \3^  nS^ 
\iVfJif  [Taj^'"?^]  'T™?'  ^  ^«  Babyl.  recens.  16  o'Sp  orrn  [ovt] ; 
also  in  Hdbtninu.  rd  d^etXt^/iara  (expression  firom 
business-life)  is  more= u*nb^n  (Del .  Marg. ;  also  Shem- 
tob,  who  renders  d^iXfroci  iiijJaw,  \m\^n  *SpaS)  than  = 
unx^K  (Salldnson-Ginsburg,  Resch). 

(7)  els  vnpoo^i^.  Shemtob,  Del.,  p<03  n;S ;  Salk.- 
Gi. .  Resch,  .nso  n*S ;  the  reviser,  rightly  challenged  by 
M,  Margoliouth  {p.  95),  ntt?^;  Mttnster,  p'eaa  for 
Shemtob's  '1  n*^. 

The  expression  p«Oj  «i*S  •  •  •  \3llk*U\  ^1  occurs  in  the  Jewish 
morning  orayer  (cp  BerftkhOth,  60^,  Margoliouth,  98,  Taylor, 
149^);    but  this  prayer  seems  to  betray  a  later  ongin  than 

the  Lord's  Prayer :   n«V  KS_l3M»3n_Vm  .  .   •  TiflSo  pn  *.T1 

133  eVm  Sm  pia  n»V  kVi  p'w  n»S  mV)  map  tV  kVi  ndh 

(8)  dvb  ToO  vovi|poO.  In  the  prayer  which  Rabbi 
used  to  say  after  the  usual  prayer  according  to  BSrSk- 
h5th.  16b,  he  mentions,  among  the  evils  from  which  he 
desires  to  be  delivered,  after  jn  "ixis  m  pjfiOi  m  tnic 
m  pro  m  "onDi  also  rx^ntran  jorDii  '  and  from  Satan  the 
Destro3rer'  (Taylor,  142/). 

(9)  All  the  expressions  of  the  Doxology  occur   in 

Jewish  prayers  r;,  -i^',  y^Sj^,  ly,  .Tjiai. 

AnKHig  early  commentaries,  see  those  of  Origen  (vol.  ii.,  ed. 
by  Koetschau)  and  Cyprian;   among  modern   treatises  that 

of  Kamphausen  (x866X  F.  H.  Chase's  The 
6.  Utorature.   L<mfs  Prayer  in  the  Early  Ckurtk  {Textt 
and  Studies.  3  [iSqxD,  where  too  the  litera- 
ture is  duly  noted,  C  W.  Stubbs,  Tke  Saeial  Teaching  tf  the 
Lords  Prayer  (X900X 

A  portbn  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  from  a  clay  tablet  of  about  the 
founn  century,  a.d.  found  at  Megara  and  now  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Athens,  has  been  published  lately  by  R.  Knopf 
{MUtheiL  des  Kait.  Deutsck.  Arvk.  Institute :  Atheniscke 
AbthHlung^  xxv.  4  [1900]  3i3'334)>  The  tablet  is  broken,  but 
ends  iiwh  rov  womfpot).    Then  follows  irvpcc  and  the  monogram  of 

Christ  ^  .  Eh.  N. 

LORD'S  SUPPER.    See  Eucharist. 

LO.RUHAHAH  (n^m  fi6,  §  23,  •  unpitied '  ;  OYK 

HXCHMeNH  [BAQ],  cp  npn^  t6,  Is.  64  xx).  and  Lo. 

AMMi  (^ar  to.  •  not  my  people  *  ;  oy  Xaoc  MOy 
[BAQ]),  symbolical  names  given  to  Hosea's  daughter 
and  son,  to  signify  that  Yahw6  would  cease  to  have 
mercy  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  and  that  they  were  no 
more  his  people,  nor  he  their  God  (Hos.  I6-9;  see 
Rom.  925  z  Pet.  2xo).  Cp  Hose  A.  §  6,  Jezreel,  §  i, 
col.  2459. 

The  antithesis  comes  at  the  close  of  the  prophecy  in  diap. 
S  9t^  [aai^l  (to  which  probably  1  io-2  x  [2  x.3]  is  to  be  appended^ 
' In  that  day  .  .  .  I  wiU  pity  (*Wpnn)  Lo-ruhamah,  and  to  Lo- 
ammi  I  will  say  "Thou  art  my  people"'  (2a3[a5l)  .  .  .  *Say 


See  Crit  Bib.  ^  y^  ^ 

W)T  (Tjil).  Josh.  186.    See  Divination.  §  2  (iv.). 
Ephod.  Ukim  and  Thummim. 
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LOT  (fiSH/,  Xcdt)*  a  righteous  man,  who  by  the  divine 
favour  escaped  from  the  catastrophe  which  befel  the 
1  DonMa  ^*^^^  ^^y  ^^  Sodom  (Gen.  19x-a9) ;  he  is 
trailitimi  *^  *****  ^^  ^^®  ''®^'*  brother's  son  to 
Abraham,  whom  he  accompanied  from  his 
fatherland  (12 4/),  but  from  whom  he  parted  at  length 
owing  to  disputes  between  their  shepherds,  and  to  have 
been  allowed  by  his  generous  uncle  to  choose  the  Jordan 
valley  for  himself  and  his  flocks  (13  5-xa) ;  a  later 
tradition  says  that  Abraham  made  a  successful  expedi- 
tion to  rescue  Lot  who  had  been  taken  captive  by 
Chedorlaomer  and  the  allied  kings  (14  xa  14  x6).  It 
should  be  noticed  here  that  the  story  in  12 10-90  is 
probably  one  of  the  later  insertions  in  J ;  hence  the 
otherwise  surprising  circumstance  that  no  mention  is 
made  in  it  of  Lot  The  words  '  and  Lot  with  him '  are 
an  editorial  correction  (cp  Oxf.  Hex. ).  The  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  are  called  by  tvro  writers  the  b'ne  Lot 
(EV  'children  of  Lot').  Dt  2919  Ps.  88 9 [8];  a 
legendary  account  of  their  origin  is  given  in  Gen.  1930-38 
(cpAMMON,  Moab). 

In  the^  latter  story  the  progenitor  of  Ammon  and  Moab  appears 
as  dwelling  '  in  the  cave  ;  or,  more  precisely,  two  parallel  state- 
ments are  made  in  w.  30a  and  30^,  *  he  dwelt  in  Uie  mountain  • 

(nna)  and  ' he  dwelt  in  the  cave '  (nn^lBa).  Hence  thequestioo 
arises  whether '  in  the  cave '  may  not  beaglosson  *inthe  moun- 
tain *  (so  Di.),  or  rather  perhaps  on  ^hS,  *  io  a  cave,'  vi  being 
altered  into  in  to  suit  a  change  in  the  context. 

It  would  be  somewhat  hard  to  deny  that  the  story  in 
Gen.  1930-38  was  interwoven  with  the  story  of  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  by  a  later  hand.  It  was  not  one  of 
the  really  popular  Hebrew  legends,  and  contrasts  as 
strongly  with  the  previous  honourable  mention  of  \xA 
as  the  story  of  Noah's  drunkenness  (Gen.  99x^)  con- 
trasts with  that  of  the  reward  of  his  righteousness. 

The  primary  Lot  (Gen.  19  30-38)  was  presumably  re- 
presented as  a  Horite ;  he  is  identical  with  Lotan,  who 
A   Tj.^MA.^A.1..^    was  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Seir  the 

a.  Identlfioatloii.  ^^^^^  ^^^  g^^j  ^^  ^^  j^-^^^j^ 

the  father  of  a  son  called  Hori  (v.  m).  The  secondary- 
Lot  (the  kinsman  of  Abraham)  may,  or  rather  must, 
once  have  had  another  name,  and  very  possibly  (cp  the 
probable  supersession  of  Enoch  [^.v.]  in  the  Hebrew 
Deluge-story  by  Noah)  an  error  of  a  very  early  scribe 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  change.  In  Gen.  11 97  (P) 
the  father  of  Lot  is  said  to  have  been  Haran  (\\r!\.     Now 

Haran  [f.f.]  can  only  be  explained  as  a  variation  of 
Haran  (jnn).  or  rather  Hauran  (pin)-     See  Jacob,  §  3. 

The  narrative  of  J  in  its  original  form  possibly  spoke  of 
Hauran  as  accompanjring  Abraham  from  their  common 
fatherland  ;  pm  would  easily  be  miswritten  <-nnt  Hori. 
and  nvi  be  considered  a  synonym  for  Lotan,  or  Lot. 
the  Hwite.  It  would  then  become  natural  to  attach 
the  story  of  the  origin  of  Moab  and  Ammon  to  the 
person  of  the  righteous  survivor  of  Sodom  and  kinsman 
of  Abraham.  But  the  real  ancestor,  according  to 
legend,  of  Moab  and  Ammon  was,  not  Hauran  the 
Hebrew,  but  Lot  the  Horite.  (Of  course,  the  story  in 
Gen.  1930-38  is  neither  of  Moabitish  and  Ammonitish 
nor  of  primitive  Hebrew  origin  ;  it  is  an  artificial 
product,  except  in  the  one  point  of  the  tracing  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  to  Lot  the  Horite,  which  is 
due  to  misunderstanding. ) 

The  secondary  Lot  is  but  a  double  of  Abraham. 

Doubtless  he  shows  differences  from  Abraham,  which 

S  Orison  of  '"^  ^^  portrait ;   but  these  are  due  to 

*  ^^zjr       the  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which 

the  biographer  places  Lot,  and  only  prove 

that  the  narrator  could  not  triumph  over  such  great 

obstacles.     Lot  has  therefore  made  but  a  slight  mark 

on  Hebrew  literature  (Dt.  2919  and  Ps.  88 9 [8]  are  both 

late).     A  reference  is  made  in  Lk.  17^939  both  to  Lot 

and  to  his  wife,  which  remains  morally  effective  even  if 

the  *  pillar  of  salt'  (Gen.  1996)  is  an  accretion  on  the 

original  story  (see  Sodom).     His  function  is  to  confirm 

the  belief  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews  were  not 
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formal  '  covenant '  between  Yahw^  and  his  people ; 
the  only  birith  he  knows  of  is  the  natural  one  between 
a  father  and  his  son.  In  return  Yahwi  looks  iotjllial 
affection :  loyal  himself,  he  expects  loyalty  from  Israel. 
Jeremiah  (see  xo)  has  a  similar  conception  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, out  of  the  marriage  relation,  religiously,  accord- 
ing to  him,  that  /^sed  grows ;  he  calls  the  forgiving 
husband  of  Israel  toHi  *  loyally  affectionate '  (EV 
*  merciful ' ),  Jer.  3  la. 

In  (zz),  however,  a  remarkable  modification  of  A/sed 

appears.     That  Yahw6  from  the  first  loved  Israel  D 

-  .    .  does  not  doubt ;  but  in  order  that  his 

modifleatioiia.  ^^^^  ™*^  ^*^*  effect,  Israel  must  give 
moainoaiiioiiB.  p^nQ|^al  obedience  to  the  prescribed 

laws.  As  D  puts  it,  Yahw6  will  'keep  his  covenant 
and  his  loving-kindness '  for  Israel — i.e.,  will  show  love 
to  Israel — ^upon  a  certain  legal  condition.  Henceforth 
the  same  idea  of  the  divine  A/sed  as  limited  by  the 
covenant  dominates  religious  writers,  and  even  human 
/Used  ceases  to  be  purely  spontaneous  :  it  is  still  *  active 
love' ;  but  it  is  dictated,  and  its  channels  are  prescribed, 
by  a  written  code.  * 

The  adjective  Qn^Dn,  hdsidfm  (=ion  *^^n,   Is.57i 

Ecclus.  44  X ;  see  Assideans),  late  in  use,  means  not 
simply  *men  of  filial  devotion  to  God  and  brotherly 
kindness  towards  their  fellows,'  but  '  men  who  perform 
the  pious  deeds  (anon)  required  by  the  law,'  and  it  is 

nearly s '  righteous '  (cp  Is.  57  x  0.  Mpes  SUcmh)  ;  see 
Clean,  Pure,  etc.  (for  0  and  Pesh. ,  whose  renderings 
are  historically  significant).  Still,  though  this  sense 
predominates,  we  find  Ton  used  once  (Ps.  43i.  but  the 
text  is  doubtful)  in  the  sense  of '  gentle,'  without  any 
reference  to  the  law.  or  at  most,  with  an  underlying 
reference  to  the  'covenant  with  Noah,'  which  the 
heathen  were  held  responsible  for  neglecting'  (liV  *^ao 

n^n*  EV  'against  an  ungodly  nation').     In  the  last 

passage  on  our  list  (14)  we  find  Job,  in  a  sad  re- 
trospect, referring  to  the  elaborate  provisions  made 
for  his  creatures  by  the  Creator  as  JUsed,  '  loyal  affec- 
tion.' It  is  a  sign  of  the  strong  universalistic  tendency 
of  the  movement  known  as  Hokmdh  or  Wisdom  (q,v. ). 
This  tendency  never  ceased.  Mt.  645  implies  that  the 
divine  love  b  universal.  Whilst  some  Rabbis  explained  ion 
nictsn  Q^OIfcS  (Prov.  1434)'  in  the  sense  of  Augustine's  saying 
that  the  virtues  of  the  heathen  are  only  s^Undida  vitia,  the 
famous  R.  Jo^anan  b.  Zakkai  gave  the  cnaritable  interpreu- 
tioa,  The  beneficence  of  the  heathen  is  (as)  a  sin-offering  (for 
them)  (fidbd  bathrd^  \ob\^  R.  Johanan  nourished  about  70 
A.D.;  under  the  forms  of  legalism  he  expresses  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel ;  but  the  true  spiritual  kinsman  of  Jesus  is  Hosea. 

T.  K.  C. 

LOW  COUNTBY,  LOWLAND.    See  Shephelah. 

LOZON   (Aoza>N    [BA]),    z  Esd.  5  33  =  Elzra  256. 
Darkon. 

LUBIH  (DU^^;  D^?^  in  Dan.  [so  Baer,  Ginsb.]; 
A1BY6C  [BKAQL]:  Nah.d9  sCh.  I23  168.  and  Dan. 

11 43  (EV  '  Lybians*)t ;  the  singular  !l^7  probably  occurs 
in  Ezek.  80  5  ;  see  Chub).  Everywhere,  except  Nah.  89 
(where  read  probably  Ludim.  with  Wi.  AOF  1  513). 
'  Lubim '  probably  represents  '  Libyans '  (Egypt  Labu. 
Lebu) ;  in  Dan..  I.e.,  EV  actually  gives  'Libyans.' 
On  the  three  Libyan  invasions  of  Egypt  see  Maspero, 
Struggle  cf  the  Nations,  434,  461,  471  /.  After  the 
third  invasion  Egypt  became  'slowly  flooded  by  Lib- 
yans.' They  supplied  the  Pharaohs  with  a  highly  paid 
militia,  and  at  length  a  Libyan  by  descent  (SoSenk) 
actually  ascended  the  throne.     See  Egypt,  §  63. 

Stade,  Comill,  and  Ginshurg  would  read '  Luhim '  for '  Ludim ' 
in  Jer.  469  (q>  Lud,  fa).    It  should  be  noted,  howex'er,  that 

1  Kraetzschmar,  Dit  Bundesvorstelluiur,  137  :  cp  145. 
«  See  Weber,  JUd.  Theol.  263. 

■  EV  *  sin  b  a  reproach  to  any  people,'  taking  ion  (with 
most  critics)  in  the  Araroaising  sense  of '  disgrace.'    So  Symm. 

(oMifiov).     But  O,  Pesh.  suggest  IDh,  'diminution,*  which  is 
very jplausihle  (so  Gri.). 
4  See  Edersheim,  Hist,  t/the  Jewish  Nation,  x49-t54. 
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the  Assyrian  inscriptions  expressly  refer  to  Lydiaa  troops  in 
the  service  of  Egypt.    Cp  further,  Chub,  Lbhabim. 

LUC?AS(A0YKAC[Ti. WH]),  Philem.  v.  24.  RVLuKK. 

LnCIF£B,  AV"«-  and  RV  Day  star  (^^N^T).  the 
epithet  applied  to  the  king  of  Babylon  who  in  his  pride 
boasts  that  he  will  ascend  to  the  heavens  and  make 
himself  God's  equal;  his  fate  is  to  be  cast  down  to 
Sb^l  to  the  uttermost  recesses  of  the  pit  (Is.  liza-xs). 
By  Jerome  and  other  Fathers  the  passage  was  applied 
to  Satan  (cp  Lk.  10x8). 

^^*n,  Hetel,  according  to  the  vowel-points  (but  cp  Kteig, 

Lehrgtb*  %a,  106)  is  an  imperative  ('  howl  *),  so  Pesh.  Aq.  Jer. ; 
but  the  above  rendering,  which  follows  9  (o  cwot^^poc ;'  cp^ 
a  Pet.  1 19,  ^MOi^tfpocX  iVg'  V^.  Rabb.  is  the  only  natural  one ; 
it  requires  us  to  point  HSlal — ue.^  'brilliant'  (so  Hi.  Ew.  Kn. 
Di.;  cp  "0*5). 

The  description  of  the  doings  and  of  the  &te  of 
Helfil  is  so  peculiar  (note  the  expressions  '  son  of  the 
dawn.'  'stars  of  God,'  'mount  of  assembly'  [see  Con- 
gregation. Mount  of],  'recesses  of  the  north'), 
that  Gunkel  (Schdpf.  u.  Chaos,  132^)  recognises  an 
allusion  to  a  Hebrew  nature-mjrth,  analogous  to  the 
Greek  legend  of  Phaethon.  The  overpowering  of  the 
temporary  brilliance  of  the  moming-star  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  is  compared  to  a  struggle  between  Eljron  and 
the  giant  Heidi.  References  to  a  mjrthic  tradition  of 
'warfare  in  heaven'  are  abundant  (see  Dragon. 
Leviathan,  Stars,  Orion).  But  if  so,  why  is  there 
no  Babylonian  equivalent  of  H£lal  ?  It  seems  better  to 
read  either  S^m  '  thou  famous  one '  (o  fell  out  after 
the  preceding  d).  or,  with  a  reference  to  a  theory  for 
which  much  evidence  is  acctunulating  through  textual 
criticism,  Siiorn%  'Jerahmeel,'  i.e,,  '  Jerahmeelite  op- 
pressor of  Israel.*  See  'Isaiah,'  SBOT,  Heb.,  199, 
Paradise,  §  4,  Obadiah  (Book),  §§5^  and  cp  Crit. 
Bib, 

According  to  Winckler  ((r/2a4X  however,  HCU&l  is  the 
Arabian  HUal,  'the  new  moon,'  and  nnv«  'dawn,'  in  Is.  14 is 
is  a  distortion  of  nrtr  (cp  p>lbi  OrnamentsX  '  moon.'  He 
refers  to  a  S.  Arabian  deity  S^ar  (inbX  of  whom  a  certain 
priest  describes  himself  as  the  liegeman.  Whether  Sahar  b  a 
deity  of  the  moon  or  of  the  dawn  is  undecided.  But  are  we  justi- 
fied in  isolating  Is.  14  x  3  from  other  passages  in  which  •^np  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  textual  criticism,  doubtful?  The  key 
which  fits  one  lock  will  probably  fit  another  of  the  same  char- 
acter.    Read,  not  'son  of  the  morning,'  but  'child  of  the  sun* 

(onnx  T.  K.  c. 

LUCIUS  (Xoykioc  [Ti.WH]).  x.  Roman  consul, 
contemporary  with  Simon  the  Maccabee,  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes,  and  Ptolemy  II.  Physcon,  z  Mace.  15  r6 
(AeYKiOC  [AKV]).  He  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Uie  embassy  of  Numenius  (q.v. )  to  Rome.  Prob- 
ably Lucius  Calpumius  Piso,  who  was  consul  with  M. 
Popilius  Lsenas  in  139  B.C  is  meant  That  Lucius, 
not  Cneius,  was  the  true  surname  of  Piso  has  been 
shown  by  Ritschl.  See  Schiir. ,  Hist.  L 1 367  / ,  and 
cp  Maccabees,  First,  §  9  (c). 

a.  A  certain  Lucius  joins  Paul,  who  is  writing  from 
Corinth,  in  saluting  the  Christians  of  Rome,  to  whom 
therefore  he  seems  to  have  been  known  (Rom.  16ax) ; 
cp  Romans,  §§  4, 10.  Along  with  Jason  and  Sosipater 
Lucius  is  there  Eluded  to  by  Paul  as  his  '  kinsman '  ; 
evidently  he  was  a  Jew. 

The  Pseudo'Hippolytus  makes  him  bishop  of  Laodtcea  in 
Syria,  as  also  does  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus,  girin^  his  name, 
however,  as  Aovica^.  In  the  A^stoiicaJ  CcnstituUens  (7  46)  he 
is  said  to  have  been  ordained  b»hop  of  Cenchrear  by  Paul. 

He  is  possibly  the  same  as 

3.  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  '  prophets  and 
teachers'  of  the  church  in  Antioch  (Acts  13 1)  who  set 
apart  Barnabas  and  Paul  for  the  mission  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  cp  Ministry.  He  was  doubtless  one  of  those 
'  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene '  who,  upon  the  dispersion 
from  Jerusalem  consequent  on  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  had  come  to  Antioch,  and  there  '  spake  unto 
the  Greeks  also,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus. ' 

^  Cp  Ps.  110  3  where  for  inro  we  have  rpb  JMo^pov  9a 
anU  luei/erufH,  Vg. 
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is  not  regarded  as  genuine  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion for  the  most  part  to  regard  the  personal  notices  in 
47-15  as  a  genuine  fragment ;  and  finally  it  is  not  too 
difficult  to  suppose  that  v.  ix  is  to  be  supplemented  thus  : 
*  these  alone — that  is  to  say  among  those  of  Jewish  birth 
— are  fellow-workers.'  In  any  case  this  course  is  an 
easier  one  than  that  of  bracketing  *  of  the  circumcision 
these  only'  {^k  rtpiTOfiiit  o5rM  fi6poi)  so  as  to  make 
'  fellow* workers '  {awtpyd)  the  immediate  continuation 
of  *  who  are '  (ol  6trrtt). 

Luke  thus  remains  in  any  case  a  Gentile  Christian 
unless  we  regard  the  whole  passage  as  too  insecure  to 
allow  oi  our  founding  anything  upon  it. 

The  interest  which  Luke  has  for  students  of  the  NT 

turns  almost  entirely  on  the  belief  that  he  was  the  author 

«.  Anthmwhln    °^  ^*  Third    Gospel   and    of  Acts. 

«u^ <PM«S  a!r«^i  '^^  'tradition,'  however,  cannot  be 

I^VoSl       *^*^**^  ^^^^  ^*^  ^^**"  towards  the 
ana  aom.       ^^^  ^^  ^^  second  century  (Irenseus, 

Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Muratorian 
fragment) ;  *  there  is  no  sound  basis  for  the  contention 
of  Zahn  (2x75)  that  the  existence  of  the  tradition  can 
also  be  found  as  early  as  in  Marcion  because  that  writer, 
from  his  aversion  to  the  Third  Gospel  (which  neverthe- 
less was  the  only  one  he  admitted  into  his  collection — 
with  alterations  it  is  true)  omitted  the  expression  of 
honour  applied  to  Luke  in  Col.  4x4*  In  Acts,  §§  z,  9. 
15/,  and  Gospels,  §  153,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  Luke  with  any  certainty  as  the  writer 
even  of  the  '  we '  sections  of  Acts,  not  to  speak  of  the 
whole  book  of  Acts,  or  of  the  Third  Gospel 

The  assumption,  however,  that  as  an  evangelist  Luke 
must  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  of  the 
f  f«T«B  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  and  as  the  author 

tJ*  SSSi*  ^^  Acts,  a  companion  of  Paul,  led 
VDM  anuionii^  ^^  certain  inferences,  {a)  From  the 
oauig  aMnmoa.  Jquj^jj  century  onwards*  he  was  held  to 
have  been  one  of  the  'seventy'  (Lk.  10 x),  although 
this  is  excluded  not  only  by  the  fact  of  the  gentile 
origin  of  the  historical  Luke  but  also  by  what  the  Third 
Evangelist  says  of  himself  (la).  (^)  It  can  proceed 
only  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words  {rapi^KokovBff- 
k6ti  rSLaiw)  of  Lk.  1 3  (cp  col.  1790),  as  if  '  all '  {rSiaiw) 
¥rere  masculine,  when  Irenaeus  (iii.  lit  [10 x]  14a)  with 
express  citation  of  this  text  mentions  Luke  as  having  been 
a  disciple  of  several  apostles,  not  only  of  Paul,  {c) 
In  like  manner,  from  the  fourth  century  onwards 
(Lipsius,  360,  36a,  367)  Luke  was  identified  with  the  un- 
named disciple  at  Emmaus  (Lk.  24x8) ;  being  assumed 
to  be  the  author  of  the  gospel,  he  was  believed  to  have 
withheld  his  name  out  of  modesty,  {d)  The  assumption 
that  he  was  the  author  of  Acts  led  to  the  ftu-ther  belief 
that  he  was  the  companion  of  Paul  not  only  in  his 
captivity,  but  also  during  his  journeys,  either  diuing 
those  portions  only  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  first 
person,  or  throughout  the  whole  of  them.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  this  also  led  to  his  being  identified  with 
Silas  :=  Silvanus,  because  it  was  thought  easier  to  attribute 
the  'we'  portions  to  Silas  (see  Acts,  §  9).  So,  for 
example,  van  Vloten,  ZWT,  1867,  p.  223/.,  1871,  pp. 
431-434*  "^^  identification  was  thought  permissible 
on  the  ground  that  luau  and  silva  are  synonymous. 
(e)  On  the  assumption  that  Luke  was  author  of  the  Acts 
Clement  of  Alexandria'  held  him  to  be  also  the  trans- 
lator of  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  in 
Hebrew,  the  linguistic  character  of  the  Greek  text  being 
similar  to  that  of  Acts.  (/)  '  A  medical  language '  was 
discovered  in  the  Third  Gospel  and  in  Acts  (so  Hobart, 
188a),  and  also  in  Hebrews  (so  Franz  Delitzsch  in  his 
Commentary^  1857  [ET,  1868-70],  condensed  in  the 
introduction  to  the  and  ed.  of  the  commentary  of  Meyer- 

X  For  all  that  follows,  cp  especially  Lipsius,  Apokrypk. 
APotttlrnchiehten^  ii.  2354-371,  and  Zahn,  Einl.^  f  <8. 

>  Earliest  of  all  in  Adamantius,  DiaL  dt  rtcta/itu  {^cohMwl 
Marcionistas)  in  Orig.  ed.  de  la  Rue,  1 806  D. 

S  In  the  HyPotypasex^  according  to  Eus.  HE'vL  14  s ;  in  the 
mdumhratwu*  to  x  Pet.  tuljim.,  X007  ed.  Potter. 
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Lttnemann).  {g)  According  to  Zahn  (§  58.  6)  it  is 
possible  that  even  the  legend  which  represents  Luke 
as  a  painter  and  attributes  to  him  various  pictures  of 
the  mother  of  Jesus  (the  legend  is  first  met  with  in 
Theodorus  Lector,  Hist.  EccL  1  x,  dating  from  the  first 
half  of  the  6th  cent )  may  rest  upon  misunderstanding 
of  the  word  (koB-)  l<rrop€i¥,  which  in  the  Byzantine  period 
meant  *  to  paint  *  and  which  is  used  in  the  passage  of 
Theod.  Lector  just  cited.  (A)  Apart  from  the  same 
presupposition  which  regarded  Luke  as  an  author, 
Origen  {Nom.  1  in  Lucam.  8933^  F,  ed.  de  la  Rue),  or 
rather  his  unnamed  predecessors,  would  not  have  identi- 
fied Luke  with  the  anonymous  '  brother'  of  2  Cor.  818 
'  whose  praise  in  the  Gospel  {i.e. ,  in  the  oral  preaching 
of  the  gospel)  was  spread  through  all  the  chtircfaes.* 
(()  Ramsay,  we  may  presume,  apart  from  this  presup> 
position,  would  hanily  have  extended  this  last  theory 
still  farther,  so  as  to  hold  that  this  Luke  was  the  fuU 
brother  of  Titus  who  is  mentioned  immediately  before, 
and  that  he  was  a  native  of  Philippi  (St.  Paul,  203,  213, 
219,  248/.,  286,  389/.,  etc.).  There  are,  for  instance, 
some  small  touches  in  Acts  which  Ramsay  thinks  he  is 
able  to  explain  by  taking  their  author  to  be  a  native  of 
Philippi.  (k)  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  uncanonical 
text  of  Acts  11  a8  where  '  we '  is  used,  others  have  sought 
to  make  out  that  Antioch  in  Syria  is  indicated  as  the 
home  of  Luke.  The  form  of  the  text,  however,  may,  on 
the  contrary,  rest  on  a  previously  existing  tradition  re- 
garding Antioch  (Acts,  §  17,  m) ;  it  has  no  attestation 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustine.^ 

In  substance  the  Antioch  tradition  is  met  with  at  a 
considerably  earlier  date. 

Ramsay  (see  above,  f  4;  0  lays  stress  {pp.  eit.  389)  upon  the 
fact  that  Eosebius  {HEm,  4  6),  whom  he  regards  as  the  earliest 

authority  for  it '  does  not  say  that  Luke  was 
5.  Birthplaoa.  an  Antiochian  ;  he  merely  speaks  of  him  as 
"being  according  to  birth  of  those  from 
Antioch  "  (t^  itJkv  y^rar  Sy  vwy  av'  Km»x*^^)-  1'his  corioos 
and  awkward  expression  is  obviously  chosen  in  order  u>  avokl 
the  statement  that  Luke  was  an  ^tiochian.'  Eusebius  was 
aware,  according  to  Ramsay,  that  Luke  '  belonged  to  a  family 
that  had  a  connection  with  Antioch,'  namely,  to  a  fiinuly  that 
had  emii^ted  from  Philippi  to  Antioch.  Even  should  tnis  in- 
terpretation be  correct  it  would  be  deprived  of  all  its  value  by 
the  circumstance  that  Eusebius  himself  in  the  Qtuestion^M 
Evangeliae  ad  Stephanum  (of  which  Mai,  as  early  as  1847, 
publiwed  fragments  fiom  a  Catena  of  Nicetas  in  Nooapairutm 


Bibliotkica  [4 1])  writes :  &  hk  Aovkoc  rb  uJkv  y^vot  amhr^ 
lidyifB  'Amoxtlat  ^v  (p.  270  :  '  Luke  was  oy  birth  a  native  of  the 
renowned  Antioch').  Should  it  be  held  doubdul  whether  the 
words  just  quoted  actually  come  from  Eusebius  inasmudi  as 
certain  statements  in  their  vicinity  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
views  of  Eusebius  known  to  us  from  other  sources,  Spitta  (Der 
Brief  des  Julitu  A/rieatnts  an  Aritiides,  1877,  p.  70-73.  xxx) 
has  rendered  it  probable  that  they  were  written  oy  Juliua 
Africanus  and  thus  as  early  as  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  oentnry. 
Of  eaual  antiquity  is  the  Latin  prologue  to  the  Third  Gospel  ^n 
Wordsworth,  NT  latifu,  1 369)  which  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  Corssen  {M^marcAtaHiMcMe  Prologe  mu  dem  4  Evof^ 
felien  in  Texte  u.  UntersueK  16  x,  X896) ;  its  words  are :  '  Lucas 
'jrrus  natione  Antiochensis.* 

This  does  not,  however,  prove  that  Antioch  was  really 
the  home  of  Luke.  It  is  very  questionable  whether 
those  of  the  third  century  were  in  possession  of  a  correct 
tradition  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  b  very 
conceivable  that  a  ma«  conjecture  may  have  been 
adopted.  Many  critics  think  that  there  has  been  a 
confusion  of  Luke  with  Lucius  who  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
ISx  as  present  in  Antioch.  He  belonged,  however,  to 
Cyrene. 

We  need  not,  however,  question  the  possibility  of  the 
name  Lucas  having  given  rise  to  confusion  with  this 
a  Hama.  Lucius.  The  termination  -fit  was  employed 
as  an  abbreviation  for  a  great  variety  of 
longer  terminations  (see  Names,  §  86)  and  in  Patrobas 
(Rom.  16x4)  we  have  a  name  which  in  all  probability 
arose  out  of  Patrobius.  Besides  Lucius,  such  various 
names  as  Lucilius,  Lucillus,  Lucinus,  Ludnius,  Lucianus, 
Lucanus,  could  all  produce  the  abbreviation  Lucas.  In 
any  case  the  name  is  of  Latin  origin. 

1  Since  the  arL  Acts  was^  printed,  Hamack  also  has  elabor- 
ately controverted  the  genuineness  of  the  reading  in  question 
(.yir^^,  xB99,pp.  3x6.3a7X 
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The  fact  that  Iconium  was  the  last  city  of  Phrygia  (Xen. 
Ana^.L^ig)  gives  us  a  fixed  point  on  the  original 
boundary,  which  must  have  fallen  between  Iconium  and 
Lystra;  consequently,  the  apostles,  being  driven  out 
of  Iconium,  crossed  the  frontier  from  Phrygia  into 
Lycaonia  (Acts  146).  Nevertheless,  Iconium  was 
generally  reckoned  a  Lycaonian  town,  in  defiance  of 
history  and  local  feeling.  N.  of  Iconium,  Laodiceia 
Combusta  (Katakekaumene)  was  on  the  frontier,  being 
reckoned  to  L3rcaonia  (Strabo.  663),  so  that  the  line 
must  have  run  between  that  town  and  Tyriaeum.  On 
the  east  Lake  Tatta  divided  Lycaonia  from  Cappadocia ; 
and.  farther  south,  the  range  called  Karadja-Dagh 
and  the  lake  Ak  Geul  were  on  the  line.  The  frontier 
on  the  north  and  south  is  indeterminate.  Lycaonia 
vras  thus  largely  co-extensive  with  the  plain  called 
Axylon  ('  Treeless,'  see  above)  by  the  Greeks,  which  is 
thus  described  by  Hogarth  (A  {Vandering  Scholar  in 
the  Levant,  85) : — 

*  Cartographers  write  this  tract  a  Desert,  and  therefore  that 
term  must  include  an  undulating  treeless  plain  which  sends  up 
corn  breast-high  for  the  scratching  of  a  Homeric  plough.  Fresn 
water  is  found  everywhere  at  less  than  twenty  feet,  and  deep 
grass  grows  in  the  marshy  hollows  through  which  streams  creep 
to  the  central  lake.'  ^ 

Nor  is  it  very  level,  being  broken  by  the  Bot-Dagh 
and  other  hills.  The  wells  which  supply  the  drinking 
water  must  be  very  ancient  (Strabo,  563).  The  plain 
afiforded  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep,  and  gave  op- 
portunity for  making  large  fortunes  by  the  trade  in 
wool.  It  was  on  the  Lycaonian  downs  that  Amyntas 
grazed  his  300  flocks  (Strabo,  Lc. ). 

Lycaonia  had  no  history  as  a  separate  independent 
country.      Until  190  &c.  it  was  included  within  the 

9  PUUtw    ^y*"*^"*  (Seleucid)  Empire.     At  some  time 
X.  lUicoxy.  bej^een   jgg   ^nd    133   B.C.,    probably 

about  160  B.C.,  the  entire  tract  W.  of  Lake  Tatta, 
southwards  as  £Eir  as  Iconium  and  Lystra  inclusive,  was 
added  as  a  tetrarchy  to  Galatia  proper,  making  one  of 
the  twelve  tetrarchies  into  which  Galatia  was  divided 
(Plin.  HNb^s)'  This  Lycaonian  tetrarchy  included 
fourteen  cities,  of  which  Iconium  was  the  chief.  The 
rest  of  Lycaonia  from  Derbe  eastwards  to  Castabala  on 
Mt  Amanus,  was  given,  in  129  &c.,  to  the  sons  of 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  in  reward  for  their 
father's  loyalty  (Justin,  87 1.  Strabo,  534/).  This 
was  called  the  Eleventh  Strategia  of  Cappadocia 
(rf)i»  irlKTTfTw,  sc.  aTpartfylaw,  Strabo,  537).  Thus 
Lycaonia  fell  into  two  parts,  the  '  added  tetrarchy,'  and 
the  'Eleventh  Strategia.'  In  64  &c.  Pompeius  re- 
organised the  country  after  the  defeat  of  Mithnidates. 

The  northern  part  of  the  tetrarchjr  was  permanently  attached 
to  Galatia  proper  and  it  retained  its  name  of  *  Added  Land ' 
(vpotrciAiiixfi^n),  Ptol.  v.  4  xo) ;  the  southern  and  most  valuable 
part  of  the  old  tetrarchy  was  detached.^  Similarly,  it  was  only 
the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Eleventh  Strategia  that  was  allowed 
to  continue  to  belong  to  Cappadocia ;  the  frontier  was  drawn 
W.  of  Cybistra.  The  southern  part  of  the  tetrarchy,  and  the 
western  part  of  the  Strategia— !.«>.,  the  entire  south-western 
section  of  Lycaonia — was  attached  as  the  Lycaonian  Dioecesis 
to  the  Province  of  Cilicia.  The  district  of  Derbe  and  Laranda 
was  administered  by  Antipater  of  Derbe  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Roman  governor  of  Cilicia,  who  also  retained  the 
right  of  way  through  eastern  Lycaonia  (z.^.,  the  Cappadocian 
part  of  the  Strat^ia :  cp  Cic.  Ad  Font.  18  73 ;  15 1,  cum 
exercihtm  in  Ciliciam  dncerem^  in  ^nibus  Lycaonia  et 
Cappadocia,    Id.  Ad  A  it  v.  21 9 ;  Plin.  HNh  35X 

In  40  B.C.,  when  Antonius  regulated  Asia  Minor, 
the  south-western  portion  of  Lycaonia  was  formed  into 
a  kingdom  for  Polemon,  son  of  Zeno,  a  rhetorician  of 
Laodiceia  on  the  Lycus,  along  with  Isauria  (Appian, 
BC 675  '•  cp  Strabo,  569,  577).  Iconium  was  his  capital 
(Strabo,  568).  In  36  b.c.  the  kingdom  of  Polemon 
was  given  to  Amyntas,  who  ruled  over  Pisidic  Phrygia 


and  was  part  of  Cilicia  Tracheia.  Subsequently,  the  name  Isauria 
was  extended  to  include  all  the  districts  of  Cuida  Tracheia  (see 
Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  o/AM  ^$0). 

^  See  Murray's  Handb.  to  AM  t6i.  Ramsay,  on  the  other 
hand,  describes  it  less  favourably. 

9  The  line  of  demarcation  passed,  probably,  just  N.  of  Savatra 
or  Soatra  on  the  eastern  highway. 
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and  Pisidia  proper :  at  the  time  Galatia  proper  (including, 
of  course,  the  Added  Land)  was  given  to  him.  Antipater 
of  I>erbe  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Civil  Wars  to  make 
himself  completely  independent ;  consequently  Amyntas. 
who  was  a  loyal  agent  of  Rome,  was  allowed  to  destroy 
him,  and  to  annex  his  territory.  Lycaonia  was  thus, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  old  Strategic, 
wholly  within  the  realm  of  Amyntas ;  and  when  Amyntas 
was  slain  in  35  B.c.  it  became  part  and  parcel  of  the 
vast  Province  of  Galatia.^  Subsequently,  in  37  A.D., 
eastern  Lycaonia  [i.e.,  the  Cappadocian  part  of  the  old 
Eleventh  Strategia),  having  been  placed  under  Antiochus 
IV. .  king  of  Commagene,  became  known  as  Lycaonia 
Antiochiana  ('ArrtoxMU^.  sc.  X"^ — VXxA.  v.  617  ;  C/L 
10  8660).  In  41  A.D.  this  arrangement  was  confirmed 
by  Claudius,  who  also  detached  from  Galatia  the 
extreme  south-eastern  com^  of  Lycaonia — ^viz. ,  Laranda 
and  its  territory — and  transferred  it  to  Antiodius. 

The  reason  for  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  Antiochus  was  king  of 
Cilicia  Tracheiotis,  and  Laranda  was  the  centre  from  which  radi- 
ated the  roads  running  through  Tracheiotis  to  the  coast  (Rams. 
Hitt  Geogr.  o/AM^hx).  Coins  widi  the  legend  AYKAONQN 
were  struck  by  Antiochus,  probably  at  Laranda. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  until  7a  A.  D. ,  when  Ves- 
pasian considered  the  Romanisation  of  the  Tracheiotis 
s  In  PB.iil'a  c®™P^*«  *^^  incorporated  the  kingdom 
«m«  °^  Antiochus  in  the  provincial  system 
"°**'  (Suet  Vesp.  8).  From  this  it  is  clear 
that  at  the  time  of  Paul's  visit  (about  50  A.D.)  Derbe 
was  the  frontier  city  <^  Galatia  Provincia  in  this  quarter, 
and  therefore  he  went  no  farther  eastwards  (Acts  14  ax). 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  bulk  of  the  Lycaonians  were, 
from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  *  Galatians,'  men  of  the 
Province  Galatia  (Gal.  81  iCor.  16x);  for  m  Paul's 
time  Lycaonia.  always  fated  to  be  divided,  fell  into 
two  parts — Galatic  Territory  (FaXaruci^  X*^*  ^^^ 
18 aj)  Kx  Lycaonia  Galatica,*  and  Antiochian  Territory 
or  Lycaonia  Antiochiana.  The  former,  or  the  Roman 
part  of  Lycaonia,  the  only  part  in  which  Paul  worked, 
is  mentioned  three  times  in  Acts — Acts  146  (where  it  is 
defined  by  the  enumeration  of  its  cities,  as  Paul  entered 
from  Phrygia  Galatica).  Acts  16 1  (defined  again  by  the 
enumeration  of  the  cities,  as  Paul  entered  from  Ljrcaonia 
Antiochiana).  and  Acts  18 aj  (defined  by  reference  to  the 
Province,  as  Paul  entered  from  the  non- Roman  part).^ 

The  Lycaonians  were  probably  the  aboriginal  race 
conquered  by  the  immigrant  Phrygians  about  the  tenth 
fu  Hj«        century  B.C.     For  their  religion  and  char- 
^SS!'*'^    acter    see    Ramsay's    Hist.    Comm.    on 
*^         Galatians,  \^ff.     The  cities  were  prob- 
ably mostly  the  foundations  of  Greek  kings  (especially 
of  the  Seleucids),  which  accounts,  among  other  things, 
for  the  influence  and  numbers  of  the  Jews  therein  (Acts 
1 4 19).    Lycaonia  or  South  Galatia  possessed,  long  before 
the  advent  of  the  Romans,  some  Hellenised  cities  on 
the  great  commercial  route.     Greek  was  the  language 
of  commerce,  and  these  cities  were/ori  of  Graeco- Roman 
influence.     The  villages  and  rustic  districts  were  the  last 
to  be  Hellenised  ;  but  those  of  southern  Lycaonia  felt  the 
movement  a  full  century  before  those  of  Galatia  proper. 

The  governing  (Latin)  race  was  confined  to  the  garrison  towns 
or  colonies';  and  to  the  towns  in  general  the  commercial  element, 
Hellenic  or  Jewi^,  would  also  be  confined  in  the  main.^  In  the 
country  and  the  remoter  towns  the  native  element  survived  (see 
Lystra).  Of  the  Lycaonian  language  nothing  is  known  (for 
three  inscriptions  in  this  obscure  dialect,  cp  J&mm.  of  HtlL 
Studies,  11 157). 

There  was  thus  an  essential  contrast  between  the 
society  and  civilisation  of  Lycaonia,  or  South  Galatia, 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  province  (i.e.,  Galatia 
proper).  Greek  civilisation  did  not  establish  itself  in 
North  Galatia  until  very  late  ;  not  earlier  than  150  A.D. 

i  Dio  Cass.  58  a6  .*  rov  'A/jai^vtov  rtAcvnftfttiTOt,  i|  roAarui  furi. 
T^  AvKooMOf  *VtaiuaAOv  apywra  tax*' 

>  This  title  is  not  indeed  actually  found  as  yet,  but  is  proved 
by  the  analogy  of  Pontus  Galaticns  as  distinguished  hoia 
Pontus  Polemoniacus,  and  Phrygia  Galatica  (=Ti)y  ^pvnaw  Kal 
TaXanK^v  Xupav  of  Acts  16  6)  as  distinguished  firom  Phrygia 
Asiana. 

3  [See,  however,  Galatia,  ||  9-14-] 
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MAOOABEES  (THIRD  BOOK) 


Apart  from  the  Old  Latin  version  of  the  book,  repre- 
sented by  the  Vulgate,  another  Latin  version  is  pre- 
served in  a  single  codex  in  the  Biblioteca  Ambrosiana 
at  Milan.  This  has  been  edited  by  A.  Peyron 
(CUeronis  orationum  pro  Scauro,  pro  Tullio,  .  .  . 
fragmenta,  Stuttgart,  1824,  pp.  71-125).  It  appears 
on  closer  examination  to  be  merely  a  painfully  literal 
rendering  of  the  standard  Greek  text. 

See  Apocrypha,  |  3a,  and  above,  coL  a868,  |  la.    The  follow- 
ing also  are  to  be  mentioned  :  C.  oertheau,  De  tec.  lib.  Mttce., 

Gdtttneen,  z8a9  fdted  frequently  bv  Grimm) ; 
9.  UtAratarO.  ^.  H.  Kosters,  'De  polemiek  van  bet  tweede 

boek  der  Makkabeto'  (TVi.  7*12  401  -  558 
[1878]);  Schlatter. /or^M  von  Cyrtnt^  1891  (see  TLZ.  1803,  p. 
3aa) ;  and  on  the  letters :  Gr&tz,  *  Das  Sendschreiben  der  Palfts- 


brieven  in  a  Makk.'  (7^4.  r,  Jan.  1898,  pp.  68-76) ;  C.  C  Torrey, 
*  Die  Briefe  a  Makk.  1 1-2  x%;  ZA  TW  ab  aas^  [1900] ;  B.  Niese, 
KHHkdtrbtidtn  MakkoMer&Ocher.  1900.  In  Kau.,  Du  Ap^kr. 
u.  Psevdtpigr.^  1898,  a  Mace,  is  translated,  etc^  by  Kamphauaen. 
On  the  historical  contents  cp  A  BQchler,  D19  Tobituun  n.  dit 
Oniadtn  im  II.  MtJtktU>iUrhucktf  etc.,  x899,  c.  C.  T. 

THIRD  MACCABEES 

The  title  '  3  Maccabees '  is  unfortunate,  for  the  book 
professes  to  record  events  which  occurred  during  the 

1  TlilA    "^^P*  ^^  Ptolemy  (IV.)  Philopator  (aaa-ao4 
1.  nwe.    gj,  J      yj^j^^  jj  should  have  been  classed 

as  '  Maccabsean '  is  due  to  its  being  a  narrative  of  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  by  a  foreign  king.  ^ 

The  book  is  a  religious  novel  having  for  its  subject 

the  triumph  of  the  Jews  over  their  enemies  through 

9  ContADta.  ^*^"**  intervention.     Their  persecutor  is 

the  Egyptian  king,  out  of  whose  hands 

they  are  delivered  by  a  series  of  marvellous  occurrences. 

The  narrative  runs  as  follows  : — 

After  his  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Raphia  (ai7 
B.C.),  Ptolemy  visits  Jerusalem,  and  tries  to  enter  the  temple,  in 
spite  of  the  frantic  opposition  of  priests  and  people.  Just  as 
he  is  on  the  point  of  executing  his  purpose,  he  is  stricken  from 
heaven,  and  falls  to  the  ground  (1  x-2  34).  Returning  to  Alex- 
andria, bent  on  revenge,  tie  assembles  all  the  Jews  of  Egypt 
and  shuts  them  up  in  the  great  hippodrome,  where  they  are  to 
be  butchered  together.  It  is  necessary,  however,  first  to  write 
down  their  name&  This  proves  an  endless  task  because  erf* 
their  immense  number ;  before  it  can  be  finished  the  supply  of 
writing  materials  in  Egypt  is  exhausted,  and  the  Jews  are 
saved  Tor  the  present  (2  a5-4  aiX  The  king  then  deposes  a  new 
plan.  Five  hundred  elephants,  made  frantic  with  wine,  are  to 
oe  let  loose  upon  the  Jews  in  the  hippodrome.  The  execution 
of  this  order  is  hindereid  in  various  ways.  ^  On  the  first  day,  the 
king  oversleeps.  On  the  second  day,  being  caused  by  God  to 
forget  all  that  had  happened,  he  suddenly  calls  the  Jews  his 
best  friends,  and  reproves  those  who  remind  him  of  his  decree. 
Finally,  on  the  third  day,  as  the  sentence^  is  about  to,  be  exe- 
cuted, two  aneels  appear,  terrifying  the  king  and  his 'officers, 
and  causing  the  elephants  to  turn  upon  the  men  of  his  army 
and  trample  them  to  death  (6x-6ai).  The  scale  is  now  com- 
pletely turned  in  Oavour  of  the  Jews.  They  are  set  free  at  once ; 
the  kmg  provides  for  them  a_  great  banquet  lasting  seven  days ; 
and  a  solemn  proclamation  in  their  favour  is  sent  ouL  With 
the  royal  permission,  they  kill  more  than  three  hundred  rene- 
gades of  their  nation,  then  return  to  their  homes  with  great  joy, 
after  erecting  a  monument  in  memory  of  their  deliverance,  and 
setting  apart  the  days  on  which  it  was  effected  to  be  celebrated 
henceforth  (6  2a-7  33). 

It  is  plain  from  this  synopsis  that  the  book  contains 
little  more  than  a  collection  of  the  most  incredible 
fables.  Moreover,  the  details  of  the  narrative  are  for 
the  most  part  so  absurd  and  so  self-contradictory  as  to 
be  merely  grotesque.  The  story  is  not  told  with  the 
skill  that  might  give  it,  at  least  in  part,  the  air  of 
plausibility ;  the  author  only  heaps  one  exaggeration 
upon  another. 

The  book  as  we  have  it  is  evidently  not  complete ; 
the  beginning  is  missing.     This  appears  not  only  from 
—.  the  opening  words  '  Now  when  Philo- 

v^  .  I  T?i^*  pator'  (A  5^  4>(Xoirdrwp),  but  also  from 
oeguming  lOiv.  disUnct  allusions  to  a  preceding  portion 
of  narrative  which  the  book  no  longer  contains.  The 
most  striking  examples  are  1 1,  '  from  those  who  re- 
turned'; la,  'the  [above  mentioned]  plot';  2  35,  'the 

1  Some  have  thought  to  find  another  title  in  the  problematic 
nToAr/iaticd,  which  appears  in  connection  with  Ifojcxa^oix^ 
fiifiKia  in  the  '  Synopsis  of  Athanasius.'    See  below,  |  7. 
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boon  companions  already  mentioned.*  The  character 
and  extent  of  the  missing  portion  can  be  inferred  with 
probability  from  the  indications  afforded  by  the  book 
in  its  present  form.  The  story  is  concerned  mainly 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Jews  over  their  persecutors. 
This  part  of  the  narrative  seems  to  be  complete ;  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  any  other  tale  of  persecution 
had  preceded,  whilst  the  contrary  impression  is  plainly 
given  by  18  ^  2a5  ^,  etc.  The  missing  portion  was 
>  probably  of  the  same  general  character  as  I1-7 — i.f., 
it  formed  with  it  the  .introduction  to  the  story  of  the 
Jews.  It  must  have  included  some  mention  of  the 
following  items: — (i)  Character  of  Ptolemy  and  his 
companions,  (a)  Condition  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  (prob- 
ably). (3)  Antecedents  of  the  war  with  Antiochus. 
(4)  "The  plot  against  Ptolemy's  life.  All  this  might 
have  been  contained  in  a  single  short  diapter  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  this. much,  and  no  more,  has  been 
accidentally  lost.  On  this  supposition,  the  book,  with 
its  elab<»ute  historical  introduction,  uniform  contents, 
and  impressive  close,  is  seen  to  have  been  a  well- 
rounded  composition,  complete  in  itself;  not  a  frag- 
ment of  a  larger  work.^ 

The  original  language  of  3  Mace,  was  Greek,  beyond 
question.  Its  author  had  at  his  comnuind  an  unusually 
.   T-.«-— — . large  vocabulary  (see  the  introduction  in 

^SmT  ^""«°)  *°^  cUsidemble  resources  of 
J^  rhetoric.  Still,  the  result  of  his  labours 
is  £ar  from  pleasing.  The  style  is  bombastic  and  in- 
flated to  the  last  degree ;  everything  is  embellished  and 
exaggerated.  The  impression  made  by  the  literary 
form  of  the  book  is  thus  similar  to  that  gained  from  its 
contents ;  it  is  an  insipid  and  wearisome  production, 
with  hardly  any  redeeming  features. 

The  question  whether  the  narrative  of  3  Mace  is  to 
any  considerable  extent  to  be  taken  seriously  can  hardly 
_  wiaturleal  '"''*^  ^^'^  beginning  of  the  book  sounds 
Kft«i«  ^^^®  history ;  but  the  providing  of  some 
such  introduction,  or  background,  is  a 
necessary  feature  of  the  construction  of  any  historical 
romance.  It  is  quite  another  question  whether  the 
principal  narrative,  dealing  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jews,  has  any  basis  of  fact.  There  is  to  be  noticed 
especially  the  striking  resemblance  between  the  story 
of  the  Jews'  deliverance  from  the  intoxicated  elephants 
and  the  account  given  by  Josephus  {c.  Ap.  2  5),  of 
certain  events  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  (VII. )  Ph>'scon. 
According  to  Josephus's  account,  which  is  very  brief, 
the  king  assembled  and  bound  all  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria, and  exp>osed  them  to  be  trampled  upon  by  his 
elephants,  which  he  had  made  drunk.  The  elephants, 
however,  turned  upon  his  own  men  and  killed  many  of 
them.  Moreover,  the  king  saw  a  '  fearful  apparition ' 
which  caused  him  to  cease  from  his  purpose.  It  is 
added  that  the  Jevrs  of  Alexandria  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  celebrate  this  day  of  their  deliverance.  Obvi- 
ously, we  have  here  the  same  story,  only  reduced  to 
its  simplest  form,  and  told  of  a  different  king.  It  must 
be  remarked,  also,  that  the  fabulous  character  of  the 
story  is  not  done  away  with  even  in  the  form  given  by 
Josephus ;  ^  and  further,  that  it  does  not  fit  well  into 
the  setting  he  has  given  it  There  is  certainly  a  literary 
relationship  of  some  kind  between  the  two  versions 
(notice  especially  the  mention  of  the  apparition  in 
Josephus,  corresponding  to  the  angels  of  3  Mace.)  ; 
and  as  Josephus  was  evidently  unacqtiainted  with 
3  Mace. ,  the  explanation  of  the  correspondence  would 
seem  to  be  this,  that  a  current  popular  tale,  already 
fixed  in  form,  was  used  by  both  writers.  Whether 
this  tale  had  any  basis  of  fact,  it  is  useless  to  inquire. 
We  cannot  even  be  confident  that  such  a  day  of  deliver- 
ance was  actually  observed  in  £g)rpt ;  for  this  feature 

1  Ewald's  theory((;K/46iz-6i4),  that  3  Mace,  b  a  fragment 
of  a  historical  work  of  considerable  extent,  is  quite  destitute  of 
probability. 

3  See,  in  defence  of  the  version  given  by  Josephus,  Whiston, 
AutMentick  Recordtt  Pt  L,  aooj^ 
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MEALS 


la).  The  meal  {Beiwwowt  Uid.vlii)  referred  to  in 
X  S.  9  x3  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  maidens 
were  fetching  water  from  the  village  fountain  ;  it  was  a 
sacrificial  meal  (see  Sacrifice).  When  the  meal  was 
over  it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest  {Kolrtft  6/mi  Ant.  l,c, ; 
cp  z  S.  9a5  [S]  and  Driver's  note),  as  many  instances 
besides  this  clearly  show  (Tob.  8x^  ;  Jos.  Ant.  ii.  67 
xiv.  15xz  ;  Vit.  44  ;  cp  Eccl.  5  »[!>])•  The  time  of  the 
first  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  was  'when  the 
evening  had  come'  (Mt.  14 15  ;  cp  Lk.  9  la),  and  it  was 
'  toward  evening '  that  Jesus  reclined  at  dinner  with  the 
two  disciples  at  Emmaus ^  (Lk.  24 39/. ). 

(a)  Tables.  — In  the  earliest  times,  the  Hebrews,  like 
their  Bedouin  kinsmen,  must  have  sat  upon  the  ground 

«  VABfn-M    **  meals,  as  in  the  idyllic  scene,  Gen. 

8.  roBVon.   jg^^  1^  Judg.6x9,   'under  the  oak'; 

cp  Judith's  attitude,  Jud.  12x5).  This  was  the  custom 
also  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  among 
whom  several  varieties  of  the  posture  were  in  vogue  (see 
illustrations  in  Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.,  1878,  I4X9,  cp  244). 
The  Bedouins  in  some  parts  first  spread  on  the  ground 
a  small  mat  of  plaited  straw  or  grass,  or  a  round  disc 
of  leather  (su/ra;  cp  Writing),  round  the  edge  of 
which  a  string  has  been  inserted.  By  drawing  the 
latter,  the  sufra  becomes  a  bag,  like  a  schoolboy's 
satchel,  to  hold  the  provisions  for  subsequent  meals. 
On  the  outspread  sufra  is  placed  a  large  wooden  bowl 
in  which  the  meal  is  served  ;  the  guests  sit  round  ^  and 
help  themselves  with  the  right  hand  from  the  steaming 
mess.  Now  the  etymology  of  the  ordinary  Hebrew 
word  for  '  table'  (Sulh&n)'  shows  that  it  was  originally 
identical  with  the  sufra,  a  fact  which  throws  light  on 
the  early  Hebrew  customs  at  meals..  In  course  of  time, 
however,  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  raise  the 
bowl  or  bowls  in  which  the  food  was  placed  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground  by  means  of  a  stand. 

The  stand  must  have  resembled  the  stand  or  table  composed 
of  a  tapering  shaft  about  six  inches  high(Ennan,  Anc.  Eg.  X93, 
fig.  z8^)  supporting  a  flat  circular  top  largely  lued  by  the 
Egyptians,  since  the  name  of  the  round  leather  '  tuikdm '  was 
extended  to  it  (for  illustrations,  see  dining  scene  in  Wilkinson, 
/oc.  cit.).  This  circular  table,  when  introouced  into  Rome  from 
the  East,  received  the  name  fnonopodium  (illusti.  and  reff.  in 
Rich's  Rotn,  and  Gk.  Aniiq.  t.v.\  All  the  tables  of  the 
ancients  strike  us  as  uncomfortably  low  (for  Jewish  tables  note  i 
the  table  of  shewbread  on  the  arch  of  Titus,  which  according 
to  the  measurements  in  Reland's  plate  \De  SpoliU  TtmpU,  70] 
is  twenty  inches  in  heightX 

{b)  Seats. — From  the  time  that  they  came  under 
Canaanitish  influence  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  sat 
at  meals  on  chairs  or  stools  {m5idb,  EV  'seat,'  i  S. 
20  as) ;  probably  these  differed  but  little  in  style  from 
those  in  use  in  Egypt  (see  Wilk.  op,  cit.  \^ff.)  and 
Assyria.     The  place  of  honour  in  Saul's  time  was  the 

•  seat  by  the  wall '  (1*1??  3»te,  i  S.  20*5) — i.e. ,  probably, 

by  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  (as  usually  now). 

The  fashion  of  sitting,  however,  gradually  gave  way  before 

that  of  reclining  on  couches  or  divans  (see  Bed,  §  5). 

'Reclining  at  meals  was  apparendy  not  usual  among  the 
Assyrians  (any  more  than  among  the  Egjrptians  or  the  Homeric 
Greeks).  In  the  famous  garden  scene  (BriL  Mus.  Assyrian 
sculptures)  Asur-b&ni<pal  reclines  on  a  rich  couch  .  .  .,  but  this 
is  an  exceptional  luxury.  Even  his  favourite  queen  is  seated  on 
a  chair  of  state.  Another  monument  represents  four  guests 
Heated^  at  a  table  (Bonomi,  Nineoek  and  its  Palaces,  X9X ; 
Ragozin,  Story  0/  Assyria,  403yC)L  Reclining  was,  however, 
general  among  more  luxurious  peoples,  such  as  the  Syrians  and 

1  Josephus  dined  after  nightfall  (KiV.  63),  and  on  one  occasion 
was  still  at  table  two  hours  (wpa  wkt^  JcvWpo,  ibid.  44)  there- 
after. The  EsMnes,  like  tlM  rest  of  their  countrymen,  worked 
till  evening  (jiixpi  BtiXtftX  when  they  dined.  ^  At  Alexandria 
the  Jewish  translators  are  represented  as  working  till  the  ninth 
hour,  after  which  came  relaxation  and  dinner  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  2 13 ; 
cp  the  notice  as  to  the  dinner  hour  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  3  Mace.  5 14). 

>  Heb.  330  in  0T  =  ' recline  at  table'  only  i  S.  16  xx 
(3b|  1(7),  but  frequently  in  later  Hebrew  m  the  Hiphil  (see  Levy, 

S.V.),  Hence  3Dp,  (}ant.  1  la  of  the  king's  round  table  (see 
Del. ;  RV  '  table '>  n|*pO,  a  feast ;  pSDip,  guests,  etc. 

S  From  nW»  to  i^trip  off  (the  skin);  see  Levy,  Neukeb. 
Wdrierb,  s.v.,  and  especially  the  excursus  in  Moort's/iu^s,  \^/. 
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N.  Israelites  (in  Amos's  time ;  see  Am.  8  xa  6  4,  and  cp  Hoff> 
mann,  ZATIV,  1883,  p.  xoa,  and  the  engraving  in  Ccsnola. 
Cyprus,  its  Cities,  etc,  149),  the  Persians  (£sth.l6  78^  and 

'fobably  the  Babylonians,  on  whose  luxturiousness  see  Is.  478 

er.  61 3^*1 

Rechning  has  become  the  usual  position  at  meals 
for  the  writers  of  the  Apocrypha  (dya«e2)uai,  z  Esd.  4xo; 
Karak\i90fuu,  Jud.  12x5  [also  0  in  iS.  16xi,  and  four 
times  in  Lk.].  drariirrw,  Tob.  2x  [BK]  78  [K],  etc).  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  in  NT  times  the  practice  of  reclin- 
ing at  meals  (iw*  Ar/KCawot  deiweir )  was  universal  through- 
out the  peoples  arotmd  the  Mediterranean.'  Among  the 
Jews,  however,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of 
the  best  period,  it  was  only  the  men  who  reclined  ;  the 
wives,  vre  may  be  sure,  continued  to  sit,  either  on  the 
couch  (icXiny)  at  the  feet  of  their  husbands — Lk.  1039. 
hovrever,  is  not  a  case  in  point — or  on  chairs  or  stools 
(cp,  again,  the  relief  of  ASur-bAni-pal  and  his  queen). 
The  children  sat  on  stools  beside  their  parents  (Mk. 
738),  as  represented  on  various  monuments  of  classical 
antiquity,  dependents  and  slaves  either  on  the  ground 
(cp  Judith  12x5)  or,  as  at  Rome,  on  benches  (in  sub- 
selliis,  MH,  SofiO  mentioned  along  with  couch,  chair, 
and  table,  Kelim  23)  with  a  rest  (g^Ni)  at  either  end 
{ibid.7!l%\ 

The  law,  in  later  times,  demanded  that  even  the  poorest  Jews 
should  enjoy  the  luxury  kA  reclining  at  the  festive  Passover  meal 
iPisacMMmlQj,  cp  Columella,  De  Re  Rust.xi.ltg).  This 
association  of  rechning  with  festivity  rendered  it  natural  for  the 
Jews  on  the  occasion  of  a  death  to  overturn  their  coaches  and 
sit  at  meals  while  in  mourning,  a  practice  observed,  according  to 
Plutarch,  by  the  younger  Catou 

The  women  of  the  family,  as  has  been  implied,  took 
their  meals  with  the  men  (i  S.  14^  Ruth  2x4  Jobl4  : 
cp  Ex.123/'.  [Passover],  Dt.  16x4  [Succoth]),  except 
when  strangers  or  distinguished  guests  were  present 
(see  (jen.  186^  [Sarah  '  in  the  tent '].  Judg.  196^  [only 
the  two  men  of  the  party],  3  S.  13 33  Est.  Ig/^).' 

Let  us  now  follow  the  course  of  an  imaginary  «iter- 
tainment   in   NT  times,  noting,    as  we  proceed,   the 
A  PrvMiMlnTw  •    ^***™'**^^    development    of    customs. 
Mdiffof        ^^*    occasions    for    merry-makings 
huuA^tei.       ^^'^  **  numerous  as  among  ourselves 
•***»  «c      ^g^    Family,    Feast,    Marriage. 
Birthday.  Circumcision).      It  \vas  usual  to  send 
invitations  early  (to  invite  is  'to  call'^;  zS.9x3  Lk. 
149,  etc.)  through  servants  (Mt.  223:    cp  Prov.  83). 
On  the  appointed  day,  it  was  not  unusual  to  send  a 
messenger  {yocator)  with  a  reminder  (Mt.  224  Lk.  14x7), 
or  even  to  conduct  the  guests  to  the  place  of  entertain- 
ment (Est  6x4).     TY\\s  custom  still  prevails  in  the  East 
(see  Plummer's  note  on  Lk.  14x8  ax). 

Arrived  at  the  host's  residence,  the  guest  is  received 
with  a  kiss  (Lk.  745),  and  probably  conducted  to  the 
anteroom  or  vestibule  of  the  dining>room  *  (see  House, 
col.  9x31).  Here  the  welcome  attention  of  washing  the 
guest's  feet — doubly  welcome  if  pexformed  by  the  host  or 
hostess  in  person  (z  S.  2541  i  "Tim.  5  xo ;  cp  Jn.  134^ ) 
— and  anointing  his  head  (see  Anointing.  §  2).  is 
offered.*    Or,  if  the  space  of  the  house  is  too  limited  for 

1  Che.  Intr.  Is.  ia6.  On  the  lecti  aurmti  or  inaurati  and 
inargentati  of  the  Romans,  see  Man^uardt,  Prroaileben  d, 
R9mer,  1  30X.  Were  the  couches  described  in  Esther  such  as 
these  ?    Compare  the  description  in  Cant.  8  xo  (see  Palanquin). 

>  The  late  Heb.  term  is  apn  (in  OT,  in  the  sense  of  sitting 
at  table,  x  S.  16  xxX  hence  300  in  Cant.,  a  product  of  the  Greek 

period,  may  well  be '  Uble '  as  EV  (1  xa).  The  favourite  NT  tons 
are  aiwicf ifAot  and  xaroxf i/iai,  but  not  the  simple  verb :  aa«* 
and  KaToxAii^fiai,  aiwrArrM ;  frv»«Kutf t|MU  (ot  owavaucciiici'iM, 
the  guests,  Mt.  I49,  etc.;  cp  ot  <rvyKaraffc(^ci«t,  Jos.  Ant. 
xii.  4  9)  ;  Josephus  also  supplies  rpoxaraicA^rt*,  Ant.  xv.  9  4  ; 
-xA^vo^oi,  vi.4  X,  'to  take  a  higher  place  at  table';  vvoo 
carcucAii^fim,  *  to  take  a  lower  place,  xii.  4  9.  Cp  Lk.  14  7^., 
and  below. 

s  Dan.  6  nff.  cannot  be  cited  for  the  normal  Jewrish  practice. 

4  On  the  curious  term  dviiivmcAifrwp,  which  occurs  in  the 
interesting  section  of  Codex  Bexae  after  MtSOaS,  see  Nestle, 
Text.  Cnt.  o/tke  Gk.  Text  (xgoxX  pp.  2x7,  855^ 

^  We  infer  this  from  the  welUknown  aphorism  in  Pir^  Ab9th 
(4a3,  ed.  Taylor). 

0  The  custom  of  washing  the  feet  has  not  yet  died  out  in  the 
East.    See  Robinson,  BR\tZAt\,  8  36 ;  Dougbty,  Ar.  Des.  2  1 34. 
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where  yytf,  pointed  on  the  assumption  that  the  word 
means  'mixture' — i.e.,  *  a  mixed  multitude*  [almost  al- 
ways with  art  ;  see  below]  ;  eniMiKTOC,  cyM.,  TON 
KdiOH  TON  dNdM6MtrM6NON  [L  in  Neh.]).  In  jer. 
25  ao  50  37  it  is  supposed  to  mean  the  foreign  mercenaries 
in  the  Egyptian  and  Chaidsean  armies  respectively  (cp 
Army.  §  9).  In  i  K.  IO15  Jer.  25a4  EzelcSOs  it  is 
more  difficult  to  give  a  plausible  justification  of  the 
rendering,  since  here  the  word  undeniably  has  an 
ethnographic  significance.  The  most  critical  course 
is.  probably,  in  all  the  passages  mentioned,  to  point 
3^9.  'Arabia.'  though  a  middle  course  is  preferred  by 

some  scholars  (see  Arabia,  §  x).^  In  Jer.  25 04  it  is 
obvious  at  a  glance  (cp  ®  and  Aq..  Theod.  in  Q>"ff)  that 
there  has  been  dittograpby  (see  Arabia,  §  x)  ;  '  mingled 
people '  is  the  makeshift  of  an  editor  who  had  to  evade 
this.  In  Jer.  25 ao  '  and  all  Arabia.'  which  is  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  consonants  of  the  text,  should  be 
omitted,  as  due  to  a  scribe's  error  (cp  v.  34) ;  in 
Jer.  50  37  the  Arabian  population  in  Babylonia  is 
referred  to. 

The  same  word,  without  the  article,  occurs  in  Ex. 
1238  (where  m.  ignored  by  EV,  is  dittographed),  Neh. 
133.  where  it  is  rendered  Mixed  MolUtade.  In  the 
former  passage  it  is  supposed  to  mean  the  coUuvUs  of 
various  races  which  accompanied  the  Israelites  at  the 
Exodus  (cp  NU.II4  Dt.  29iz[io]  Josh.  835);  in  the 
latter,  the  Ammonites.  Moabites.  and  others,  with 
whom  Ezra  found  that  the  Judsean  Jews  had  had 
intercourse,  contrary  to  Dt.  283^  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  to  produce  a  proper  antithesis  between  y)^ 
and  '  Israel '  the  former  word  ought  to  be  the  designation 
of  a  people — i.e.,  we  ought  in  both  passages  to  point 
31^,  Arabians  (so.  in  Neh.  Lc,  E.  Meyer.  Enist.  X30). 

Th£  Mixed  Multitude  Ls  also  the  rendering  of 
ijospK.!  in  NU.II4. 

•)0B3Kn  is  usually  taken  to  be  a  synonjrm  of  m  any 
^Geiger.  Urschr.  71.  after  Sam.  many),  and  to  mean  the 
non-Israelites  in  the  host  of  the  Hebrews.  However, 
if  a*^  means  *  Arabians.'  p]osok  must  be  a  corruption  of 
some  word  of  similar  meaning.  A  more  probable  cor- 
rection than  D*oKV.  Skdsim — i.e.,  the  Sbasu  of  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  is  D'no-tt.  'Zarephathites.'     See 

Moses,  §11,  Zareph ath.  A  connection  with  Osarsiph 
(Manetho's  name  for  Moses)  or  with  Asaph  can  hardly 
be  thought  of.  T.  K.  c. 

KNIAMIN  (X^l'XO),  2  Ch.  81 15  Neh.  12 17  41.  See 
Mijamin. 

UXNISTER.  I.  The  word  most  usually  so  rendered 
is  riT^.  «^iar«A (AeiTOYProc;  minister),^X.QiTn£^ 
'  to  serve '  (in  a  free  and  honourable  capacity,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "llt^,  which  denotes  the  service  of  a 
slave).  See  Ex.  24 13  (Joshua).  aS.  1817  /.  2  K.  443 
6  i5i  Prov.  29 12  ;  fem.  in  i  K.  1 15.  In  later  writings, 
it  is  specially  used  of  the  service  of  God  or  of '  the  altar ' 
(Is.  616  Jer,  8821  Joel  I9  13  217);  see  also  Ps.  lOSai 
1044.  It  is  noteworthy  that  where  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Sirach  (4 14)  gives  rcmtro  Mnp  fnrD, '  Ministers  of  holiness 
are  her  (Wisdom's)  ministers,'  the  Greek  uses  two 
different  verbs,  ol  Xarpet^orret  airr^  XeiTOvpy^aovo'iP 
ayltfi. 

2.  nVfl.  Ass.  pald^u,  to  fear  or  worship,  is  used  in 
Ezra 7  24  of  the  '  ministers  of  the  house  of  God.'  The 
same  verb  is  met  with  in  Dan.  8ta  14  17/.,  617  ax  71427 
{4»ofi€ta9(Uj  XarpeJetPf  SovXetkip). 

3.  For  jna  (2  S.8x8  i  K.  45)  see  Minister  (Chief). 

4.  inrrfpinjt  Lk.4ao  Actsl85,  RV  'attendant.' 

1  Aquila  and  Symmachus,  in  accordance  with  MT  of  2  Ch. 
9x4,  actually  read  D^P  inx  K.lOxs;  O  (tow  vcpav  [BA],  i^r^ 
wipav  [LI),  however,  presupposes  13j;rr  (cp  ».  4)— i.r.,  *thc 
country  beyond  the  river '  (cp  Ebbr). 


5.  dtdirorof  Mt.2026  Mk.  1043-  See  DEACON.  §  i. 
and  Ministry.  §  4a 

6.  XciTwpyht  (a)  A  minister  of  God,  generally  ;  Ronu 
186  Heb.  I7  (  =  Ps.1044).  (b)  A  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Rom.  15x6.  where  Upovpyovrra  ri  t^ayyiXiow 
Tov  Oeov  follows — i.e. ,  *  doing  the  work  of  a  priest  of  the 
gospel'  (Jowett).  {c)  Applied  to  Christ,  as  the  sole 
officer  or  administrator  in  the  true  sanctuary,  rwr  iyluw 
\eiTovpy6tt  Heb.  8  a. — In  Acts  18  9.  \€LTovpyo6ifTW¥ 
airrOar  r^  icvpltfi  is  of  course  metaphorical,  and  alludes 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  NT  and  of  certain  psalmists  that 
prayer  is  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice.  Note  that 
\eiTovpyo6trrtay  is  followed  by  wyirreutintaif ;  prayer  and 
fasting  are  naturally  combined.  In  Heb.  10  xi  the  same 
verb  is  used  of  the  OT  priests  ;  so  Xctrou/ry^  in  Lk.  1 33 
Heb.  86  9 ax.  Figurative  uses  of  Xciroupya  in  PhiL 
2x7  30  a  Cor.  9ia  ;  cp  Rom.  15  a?. — Of  the  more  special 
use  of  XeiTou/yyia,  connecting  it  with  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  there  is  no  trace  in  the  NT.  It  is 
usually  said  that  the  ordinary  Greek  usage  gives  no 
suggestion  of  the  application  of  \€tTovpfyiia  found  in  the 
LXX  and  the  Greek  NT.  though  here  and  there  in  Diod. 
Sic. ,  Dionys.  Halicam. ,  and  Plutarch  Xccrovpy^s  is  used 
of  priests.  ^  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  Xctrovfr^ia 
and  Xeirovprfla  are  often  used  of  ministering  in  the 
temples  in  the  Egyptian  papyri  (for  references  see 
Deissmann.  BiM-studien,  138). 

KNISTES,  CHIEF  ({Hb).  the  title  of  an  office  in 
the  courts  of  David  and  Solomon,  s  S.  8  x8  (David's  sons. 
AYAapxai);  20a6  (Ira  the  Jairite.  lepcyc);  1  K.  45 
(Nathan,  not  in  6»^)  in  RV»sr-.  This  rendering  ex- 
presses the  view  of  Baudissin'  and  Buhl  *  (Ges.  (^^)-Bu.  (*)). 
'  Probably.'  says  Baudissin,  '  the  title  of  priest  was  at- 
tached, honoris  causd,  to  kings'  sons  and  high  officers.' 
H.  P.  Smith.  Ltthr.  and  others  support  this  view.  •  The 
traditional  exegesis,'  says  H.  P.  Smith,  '  has  difficulty  in 
supposing  David's  sons  to  be  priests  in  the  proper  sense, 
for  by  the  Levitical  code  none  could  be  priests  except 
desceniplants  of  Aaron.'  The  (Hironider  is  supposed 
to  have  already  felt  this  difficulty;  in  i  Ch.  18x7. 
we  read  'And  the  sons  of  David  were  the  chief 
beside  the  king'  (RV  'chief  about  the  king'  oL  rpurroi 
didSoxoi  [8ifl,86xou  L]  roD  /Scur. ).  Robertson  Smith* 
quotes  a  S.  8x8,  along  with  2  K.  10  xx  12a.  as  proving 
that  the  higher  priests  were  grandees.  (See  also  Driver. 
TBS,  220.) 

But  (a) in  1  K. 4$  jnSi,   'priest.'  is  followed  by  .tjt^ 

'  friend. '  '  Priest-friend '  is  impossible  ;  Hushai  was  a 
'  friend.'  but  no  priest.     Plainly  jria  is  a  gloss,  which  in 

®  has  actually  expelled  the  word  which  it  sought  to  ex- 
plain.     |rTj),  therefore,   would   seem   to  be  the  wrong 

word.  (3)  In  i  K.  46.  as  KlosL  has  shown,  we  ought 
to  read,  not  '^trnn,  but  nb  vnK :  Zabud  then  was  a  jnD 
(corrupt  surely)  who  was  Aieariah's  brother  and  the 
officer  over  the  palace.  In  Is.  22x5  the  governor  of  the 
palace  is  called  a  ^^q.^    Obviously  j^b  or  a*pt  (as  the 

case  may  require)  should  be  substituted  for  |nb  or  dnk 

in  aS.  8x8  20  26  i  K.  4$.  David's  sons.  then,  and 
Zabud,  son  of  Nathan,  were  sdkinim, — i.e.,  'chief 
ministers'  or  administrators  (see  Treasurer),  or.  to 
adopt  another  current  title.  '  friends '  (see  Friend).  In 
I  Ch.  18 17  we  should  perhaps  read  irrh  D'iab  rn,  *  were 

David's  administrators. '  The  emendation  was  incident- 
ally suggested  long  ago  for  2  S.  8x8  by  Hitzig  (on  Ps. 
110) ;  independently  the  present  writer  has  given  the 
same  view  in  a  more  complete  form  with  a  discussion  in 
the  Expositor,  June.  1899.  t.  k.  c. 

1  Cp  Cremer.  Lex.,  ET,  764. 

*  Grsck.  des  A  T  Prieitertkums^  X91. 
'  Samuel.  310. 

*  Article 'Priest,' £^-ff{»). 

B  The  argument  holds,  even  if  the  passage  has  to  be  emexided 
(see  Shebna). 
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Christian  church  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  gravest 
character,  seriously  impeded  its  prosperous  development, 
and  even  at  times  imperilled  its  very  existence. 

II.  APOSTOLIC  AGE 

With  the  death  of  Jesus  the  whole  situation  changed, 
(a)  The  master  had  been  taken  away.     In  compensa- 

7.  Fnndamttital  J^'**'  ^"^  V^]*  ^"^  ^"^  "^^  ^^  5^" 
,^J~~J^       lowers  had  not  hitherto  possessed : 

^A  nriwSva    ^^^  ^^^^  *"  ^"  resurrection.     This 
^^J^  was  not  belief  in  something  future, 

cnvron.         jjj^^  ^^^  Final  Judgment,  or  in  some 

attribute  of  God,  such  as  his  forgiving  love,  ever 
anew  to  be  hoped  for  and  experienced.  It  was  belief 
in  a  fact  of  the  past.  Such  a  belief  was  open  to 
historical  criticism.  In  the  event  of  a  favourable  issue 
it  might  promote  a  clearer  intellectual  apprehension 
without  any  participation  of  the  heart.  In  the  event  of 
an  unfavourable  issue  the  whole  of  the  new  religion 
could  be  endangered.  Furthermore,  a  firm  confession  of 
faith  towards  Jesus  was  attained  ;  his  later  designation 
'Jesus  Christ'  was  properly  speaking  and  essentially 
a  sentence  expressing  this  new  faith :  Jesus  is  the 
Me^iah.  There  came  to  be  a  definitely  fixed  circle 
of  persons  who  confessed  this  faith,  and  a  precise  de- 
limitation from  all  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
new  society. 

(3)  Moreover,  there  came  into  existence  recurring 
meetings  with  observance  of  the  Lord's  supper  and — ^very 
soon,  at  any  rate — also  an  outward  act  of  admission 
into  the  society,  the  rite  of  baptism. 

The  eiicharistic  formula  in  Mk.  (14  93-34)  and  in  Mt.  (26  a6>98) 
shows  that  in  the  regions  to  which  the  writers  of  these  gospels 
belonged  the  words^  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me '  were  still 
unused  in  the  celebration,  and  thus  also  were  still  unknown  as 
words  of  ^esus.  On  the  other  hand,  Paul,  who  has  them,  must 
have  believed  them  to  have  come  from  Jesus.  The  two  facts 
can  be  reconciled  only  if  we  suppose  that  he  had  found  (not 
these  words  indeed,  but)  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  actual  repetition 
of  the  celebration  current  among  Christians  at  the  very  beginninj; 
of  his  acquaintance  with  them,  that  is  to  say  even  in  his 
persecuting  days,  and  thus  very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 

As  for  baptism  its  origin  is  strictly  speaking  very  obscure.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  Paul  takes  it  for  granted  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  case  of  every  one  who  passes  over  to  Christianity 
(Rom.  6  3  Gal.  8  27  i  Cor.  12 13 — which  is  by  no  meaxis  invalidated 
by  1 13-17X  This  would  be  hard  to  understand  if  he  himself 
was  never  baptized.  Here  also,  as  in  the  whole  of  what  is  said 
in  succeeding  sections  relating  to  the  apostolic  age,  we  shall 
leave  out  of  account  what  is  related  in  Acts  (on  Paul's  baptism, 
especially,  see  9 18)  as  not  being  sufficiently  trustworthy.  Paul 
himself,  however,  appears  in  point  of  fact  in  Rom.  6  3-8  to 
presuppose  his  own  naptism  although  often  enough  he  in- 
advertently uses  the  first  plural  in  cases  where  it  does  not 
apply  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  to  himself  and  to  all 
his  readers  (Gal.  S13  ay^s  45  x  Cor.  10  z^  Rom.  4x76X 
Even  so,  it  may  still  always  remain  a  question  whether  he 
received  baptism  in  accordance^  with  a  fixed  custom  or  in 
accordance  with  a  personal  wish  to  receive  a  penitential 
baptism  after  the  manner  of  that  of  John.  In  any  case  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  custom  became  fixed  not  long  after 
the  death  of  Jesus. 

(c)  Other  institutions  of  the  primitive  church,  which 
rest  on  the  authority  of  Acts  alone  we  shall  return  to  later 
(§§  ai-23),  confining  ourselves  at  present  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  perfectly  certain.  In  this  category  we 
must  place,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
indicated,  the  fact  that  the  function  of  government  in 
general  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  original  apostles  and 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  James  the 
brother  of  Jesus  held  a  pre-eminent  position  ;  further, 
that  the  original  apostles  and  the  brethren  of  Jesus 
made  missionary  Journeys  among  the  Jewish  populations 
and  in  doing  so  claimed  for  themselves  and  their  vrives 
material  support  at  the  hands  of  the  communities  which 
they  founded  (Gal.  29  x  Cor.  94-6) ;  lastly,  that  the 
communities  in  Palestine  within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  Jesus  stood  in  need  of  pecuniary  help 
from  those  founded  by  Paul  (Community  of  Goods, 

§5). 

Our  information  as  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in 

the  Pauline  communities  is  tolerably  exact. 

Although  Paul  certainly  liked  to  begin  his  missionary 
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activity  in  the  synagogue  (Acts,  §  4).  as  soon  as  be 

8.  The  ftmline  ^"^  v'*''?    conv«;ts,     however     few 
;Lt«!.«2!IJl!r  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  for  the  £uth 

^^^^*^  became  necessary.  One  or  another  of 
the  converts  offered  the  use  of  a  room  in  his  house  for 
this  ptupose.  Here  on  the  one  hand  the  believers  came 
together  'to  eat*  {els  rb  ^ytu^ :  i  Cor.  11 33) — i.e., 
for  the  observance  of  the  love-feast  followed  by  that  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (not  preceded,  for  otherwise  the 
Supper  could  not  have  been  disturbed  as  it  sometimes 
was  by  the  dnmkenness  of  some  of  the  partakers). 
The  foods  partaken  of  were  brought  by  the  members  of 
the  company,  and  it  was  only  by  a  malpractice  which 
had  crept  in  that  they  were  not  equally  divided.  That 
th^  were  purchased  out  of  a  conmion  fund  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  llaa,  for  the  '  shame'  arose  only  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  equal  division, 
some  had  to  su£Rer  hunger  because  they  were  too  poor 
to  be  able  to  bring  with  them  a  sufficient  meal  to  the 
meeting.  The  expression  'supper*  (Serrror)  points  to 
the  evening  as  the  time,  as  also  does  the  later  accusa- 
tion that  Thyestean  banquets  {Bvioreui  dthrwa)  were 
held  at  which  children  were  slaughtered,  and  CEdipodean 
orgies  {OlSivddeioi  fii^eis)  with  a  view  to  which  the 
lights  were  extinguished.^  How  often  the  feast  was 
celebrated,  however,  does  not  appear,  i  Cor.  16  a 
throws  no  light  upon  this  question,  for  there  the  Simday 
contribution  to  the  common  collection  is  to  be  made  by 
each  individual  at  home  {rap*  iavrf).  All  that  can  be 
definitely  made  out  is  that  in  the  '  we-source '  of  Acts 
(20  7x1)  the  observance  there  spoken  of  falls  upon  a 
Sunday.  According  to  i  Cor.  10x6-ai  only  members  of 
the  community  took  part  in  the  celebration,  and  this 
(see  11 33 :  dXXi^Xot/t  iKHx^vde)  not  merely  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  but  also  at  the  love -feast  From  this  it 
appears  that  there  was  held,  apart  from  this  kind  of 
meeting,  that  other  sort  at  which  the  addresses  of 
instruction  were  delivered ;  for  in  these  last  strangers 
also  may  take  part  (14x6/.  33-25).  The  question  as 
to  who  should  speak  was  left  entirely  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Spirit  (see  Spiritual  Gifts)  ;  often  it  happened 
even  that  several  spoke  at  once  (14  37-31)  and  women 
also  took  part  (11 5). 

As  regards  organisation  what  is  of  importance  here 
is  {a)  that  not  only  are  there  no  regular  teachers,   but 

fi  UttiA  ^^^^  *"  ^^  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  no 


ozganised. 


mention  is  anywhere  made  of  any  heads  of 


the  community.  For  effecting  the  cure  of 
the  malpractices  which  have  crept  in,  Paul  addresses 
himself  not  to  any  such  officers  but  to  the  community 
as  a  whole.  So  also  the  community  awards  punish- 
ments (i  Cor.  53-5  2  Cor.  26)  and  chooses  delegates 
(x  Cor.  16  3  ;  cp  a  Cor.  8x9)  by  decision  of  a  majority. 
We  learn  indeed  that  Stephanas  and  his  household  had 
given  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  community  ;  but 
the  subordination  which  Paul  desires  with  reference  to 
them,  as  with  reference  to  all  others  who  are  active  in 
the  same  direction  is  not  based  upon  their  official 
position ;  it  is  regarded  as  entirely  voluntary  (i  Cor. 
16 15-18).  This  is  explained  if  we  observe  that  not  only 
the  gifts  of  doctrine  but  also  '  governments '  {Kv^efmijaeis) 
and  'helps'  (d^rtXifAt^eif)  or  'ministry'  (dtcucorfa) 
(i  Cor.  1238  Rom.  12  7)  are  reckoned  among  the 
spiritual  gifts.  It  is  nevertheless  also  true  that '  leaders ' 
{wptMT&fuwoi)  occur,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (128),  on  whose  organisation  as  a 
Christian  community  Paul  has  had  no  influence,  but 
also  in  Thessalonica  (i  Thess.  6x3).  It  would  actually 
appear  therefore  as  if  Paul  in  so  weighty  a  matter  as 


(£/.  X.  967,  XI 2- 1X3  A.D. ;  affinnabant  morem  sibi  fitisse  .  .  . 
rursus  coSundi  ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscuum  tamen  et 
innoxium).  Perhaps  even  AcUt20B  (firom  the  'we-source*)  is 
already  intended  to  ward  off  this  accusation. 
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dogma ;  an  explanation,  to  vrit,  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men.  In  his  own 
experience,  indeed.  Paul  has  become  acquainted  with 
faith  in  the  deepest  way  as  consisting  in  the  yielding  up 
of  the  heart  to  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  ;  and  he 
well  knows  how  to  describe  it  as  such.  Nevertheless, 
we  find  him  presenting  to  faith  for  its  object  not  only. 
as  the  primitive  Church  had  done  (§  7  a),  a  bare  fact. — 
that  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. — a  fact  that  could 
possibly  be  brought  into  doubt  or  even  disproved  by 
historical  criticism  at  any  time,  but  also  a  dogma  which 
has  always  the  disadvantage  of  being  liable  to  become 
burdensome  to  the  lay  conscience  or  to  be  questioned 
by  the  theological  thinker — moreover,  a  special  dogma 
that  was  not  extensively  held  within  the  primitive  Church 
at  so  early  a  time,  and  still  less  extensively  at  a  later 
period  when  Paul  was  actually  subjected  to  persecution 
by  the  Jewish-Christian  party  on  account  of  his  doctrine 
of  the  cross  of  Jesus  (Gal.  5 11  6xa).  Nay,  more,  he 
declares  faith  in  this  dogma  to  be  a  command  of  God. 

'Unbelief  (avurrui)  in  Rom.  11 30  is  equivalent  to  'dis> 
obedience  *  (arti^cta :  Ti.  WH  ;  RV)  in  11 30 ;  as  over  against 
the  Mosaic  law  which  insbts  upon  works,  there  is,  according  to 
Rom.  8  37,  a  divine  ordinance  (iw/uk  wurm»t)  which  demands 
belief  in  the  atonine  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus ;  and  the 
'  obedience  of  faith  (vvcuroi)  irurrvoit)  of  Rom.  1 5  is  none  other 
thaji  that  obedience  to  this  divine  ordinance  which  consists  in 
believing.  Properly  speaking,  faith  is  for  Paul  the  exact  opposite 
of  works,  not  only  the  works  of  the  Mosaic  law  but  also  every* 
thing  upon  which  man  could  base  any  claim  to  the  divine  con- 
sideration (Rom.  11 6) ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  a  fulfilment  of  a  law 
it  does  constitute  something  which  can  ask  to  be  considered. 
By  the  turn  thus  given  to  the  matter  Paul  accordingly  has 
deprived  faith  of  one  of  its  most  precious  attributes,  and  over 
and  above  the  law  of  Christ,  referred  to  above  (fi  14),  has  intro- 
duced into  Christianity  a  second  law, — this  time  in  the  interests 
of  the  divine  honour ;  for,  it  is  argued,  if  God  has  once  given  up 
his  Son  to  the  death  it  would  be  a  derogation  from  the  greatness 
of  this  gift  if  so  much  as  one  individual  were  to  seek  salvation  in 
any  other  way  (Gal.  2ai^)L 

(a)  Furthermore,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the 

impression  that  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a 

m  (Mh«p  *^°^® — *"  other  words,  respect  for  church- 

".  ,.        considerations — influenced  Paul's  decisions. 

*^^  Here,  again,  it  is  quite  natural  that  he 
should  wish  that  no  occasion  for  evil  speaking  should 
be  given  by  the  community  either  to  Jew  or  to  Gentile 
(i  Cor.  103a);  yet  the  question  must  still  be  asked 
whether  his  judgment  upon  the  incestuous  person 
(iCor.  5x-8)  is  dictated  merely  by  concern  for  the 
salvation  of  the  culprit — although,  of  course,  this  point 
of  view  was  by  no  means  wholly  lost  sight  of. 

{i)  The  impression  left  by  his  attitude  towards  the 
sacraments  is  equally  uncertain. 

Whilst,  according  to  Gal.  8  96/ ,  baptUm  need  be  nothing  more 
than  the  external  declaration  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  it 
has  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  in  Rom.  6  3-8  it  is  represented 
with  considerable  vigour  as  an  act  producing  upon  the  subject 
of  it  a  certain  effect  which  could  not  have  been  produced  apart 
from  the  act.  A^n,  the  reason  of  the  punishment  threatened 
in  s  Cor.  11 27-30  a  not  that  the  bread  and  wine  contained  in  a 
magical  manner  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus,  but  that  the  dis- 
regard shown  for  the  sacred  function  is  ethically  wrong  in  every 
way;  but  we  find  the  apostle  referring  in  x  C)or.  15  29  without 
any  disapproval,  on  the  contrary  as  if  confirming  his  own 
pontion,  to  the  baptism  for  the  dead,  in  which  unquestionably  a 
magical  view  of  the  working  of  the  sacrament  is  involved. 

{c)  Finally,  it  was  Paul  who,  by  the  emphasis  he  laid 
upon  the  possession  of  the  Spirit,  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  distinction  between  pneumatic  and  psychic 
persons  ( i  Cor.  26-83) — a  distinction  which  as  employed 
by  the  gnostics  went  near  to  rending  the  church  and, 
that  this  disaster  might  be  avoided,  made  necessary  that 
violent  reaction  which  certainly  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  distasteful  to  the  apostle  himself  (§§  33, 

53*)- 

{d)  The  emphasis  on  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  just 
referred  to,  however,  was  for  Paul  quite  inevitable. 
For  him  it  was  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  the  validity  of  his  own  decisions,  whether  in  matters 
of  dogma  or  of  government,  rested.  Upon  the  Cor- 
inthians, it  is  true,  this  made  but  little  impression.  In 
fact,  they  themselves  possessed  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 
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and  that,  too,  according  to  Paul's  own  teaching.  His 
subsequent  withdrawal  from  this  ideal  opinion  and 
declaration  that  they  were  not  spiritual  but  carnal 
(xCor.  3x-3)  did  not  prevent  them  from  continuing  to 
make  the  claim  for  themselves  and  setting  up  their 
own  views  against  Paul's  as  possessing  an  equal 
authority ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  apostle  could  only 
answer  in  the  language  of  z  Cor.  740  :'  I  think  that  I 
also  have  the  Spirit  of  God.'  Here  was  a  conflict  of 
decisions  that  had  each  been  suggested  by  the  Spirit. 
The  true  basis  for  the  unconditioned  authority  he 
claimed  he  accordingly  sought  in  his  apostleship.  Here, 
however,  he  encountered  new  difficulties  which  we  must 
now  proceed  to  consider. 

(a)  If  the  name  'apostle'  itself  did  not  come  from 
Jesus  (§  3  d),  it  can  easily  have  been  transferred  from 
17  •  AnortlA  *  •  *^®^®  emissaries  of  the  Jewish  authorities 

vida  Miua.  '  ^^  Jerusalem  who  used  to  travel  up  and 
down  the  countries  of  the  dispersion 
for  the  temple  dues  which  they  brought  with  them  to 
Jerusalem,  and  who  were  also  charged  with  the  function 
of  carrying  letters  and  advices  to  the  people  of  the 
dispersion  and  generally  with  that  of  promoting  a 
common  consciousness  of  religious  fellowship  through- 
out the  entire  nation  (Lightf.  Ga/A*K  92-101,  *  The  name 
and  office  of  an  apostle ' ;  Seufert  [see  below,  §  60], 
8-14).  In  the  Pauline  UTitings  2  Cor.  833  Phil.  225 
come  nearest  to  this  use  of  the  word. 

{6)  Even  apart  from  these  passages,  however,  other 

persons  also  besides  Paul  and  the  twelve  are  included 

under  the  name  '  apostle.' 

The  wider  meaning  occurs  in  x  C^r.  9  5^  (Barnabas)  4  9  15  7 
(*all  the  apostles '  as  distinguished  from  toe  twelve  in  165),  and 
eventually  also  in  z  Thess.27,  if  Silas  (cp  Acts  16x940 17  x) 
and  Timothv  are  included,  and  in  Rom.  16  7,  where  on  account  of 
the  icoi  (*  WDO  are  of  note  among  the  apostles,  who  tUsa  have 
been  in  Christ  before  me ')  we  can  hardly  understand  the  mean- 
ing to  be  that  Andronicus  and  Junias  (or  a  woman  named  Junia) 
are  of  note  in  the  estimation  of  the  original  apostles,  but  must 
understand  that  Andronicus  and  Junias  themselves  are  apostles. 
Further,  the  '  pre-eminent  apostles '  (oi  vmpAiai^  av6orro^0i)  of 
a  Cor.  11  5 12 II  are  certainly  not  the  original  apostles  (for  Paul 
would  never  have  exoressed  himself  so  sharply  regarding  these 
as  he  does  in  11 X3-15) ;  rather  must  we  take  the  expression  as 
denoting  certain  persons  who  had  come  to  Corinth  itself  and 
were  looked  upon  by  some  as  being  in  comparison  with  Paul  the 
true  apostles.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Corinthians 
applied  to  them  the  expression  ' tne  pre-eminent  apostles'  (oi 
vircpAioy  ajrotrroXocX  but  Paul  hits  off  their  thought  very  well 
when  he  himself— ironically,  of  course — calls  them  so.  He  had 
seemed  to  the  Corinthians  *  simple  of  speech '  (jLiuaTtif  r^  ^^Vf) 
(ll6) ;  this  also  would  explain  itself  best  if  the  Corinthians  had 
had  opportunity  of  personally  comparing  his  manner  of  speech 
with  that  of  these  people.  If,  now,  the  apostle  in  11 1^  calls 
them  '  false  apostles '  (^rviavooroAoi),  he  coes  not  thereoy  by 
any  means  deny  that  so  far  as  outward  qualification  goes — 
aptness  in  teaching,  and  missionary  practice  of  this — they  really 
aje  apostles;  it  is  only  because  they  bring  a 'different  gospel' 
(crvpov  cvayycAior)  and  are  morally  reprehensible  that  he  desig- 
nates them  as  false  apostles.  If  this  more  extended  meaning  for 
the  word  apostle  has  been  made  good,  Paul  can  easily  nave 
applied  it  in  Gal.  1 10  also  to  James  the  brother  of  Jesus,  although 
this  is  not  exegetically  certain,  for  the  language  can  also  mean 
*  other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none,  but  only  James  [who  is  not  an 
apostle] ' ;  cp  2 16  Rom.  14 14  Mt.  12 4  Mk.  IS 33  Rev.  O4  21 27. 

{c)  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  Paul 
that  this  wider  application  of  the  word  '  apostle '  is  due. 
His  interest  was  quite  in  the  other  direction, — to  limit 
the  title  as  narrowly  as  possible ;  for  his  authority 
would  naturally  be  diminished  if  the  name  of  apostle 
placed  him  only  in  the  same  category  as  a  large  number 
of  persons — many  of  them  of  very  subordinate  import- 
ance. Thus  we  may  infer  that  the  larger  use  of  the 
word  comes  from  the  primitive  Church  and  must  have 
been  customary  there  from  the  earliest  times,  for  other- 
wise Paul  would  not  have  failed  to  point  out  that  his 
opponents  of  subordinate  rank  were,  strictly  speaking, 
not  entitled  to  be  called  apostles.  What,  then,  let  us 
ask,  was  the  characteristic  mark  of  an  apostle  according 
to  this  original  meaning?  It  is  not  having  been  person- 
ally called  by  Jesus,  nor  having  seen  the  risen  Jesus, 
nor  yet  an  exceptionally  large  endowment  with  spiritual 
g^fts.    On  the  one  hand,  all  three  do  not  apply  to  every 
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Parentheses  indicating  articles  that  refer  to  the  place-names  are  in  certain  cases  added  to  non-biblical  names  having 
no  biblical  equivalent.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  usually  ignores  prefixes:  abu  ('father  of),  'ain 
('spring'),  bahr  (*  sea*),  beit  (*  house'),  beni  (*  sons  of),  birket  (*  pokd'),  ed-,  el-,  er-,  es-,  es-,  et-,  et-,  (*  the'), 
J.  (jebel,  'mountain'),  katat,  kasr  ('castle'),  kefeir  ('village'),  Kh,  (khirbet,  'ruin'),  khdn  ('inn'), 
makhdiet  ('ford').  Point,  seil  ('stream'),  taVdt  ('ascent'),  tell  ('mound'),  umm  {'mother'),  W.  (wddy, 
'  valley ' ). 


ascent  of  Adummin.  Ax 

khan     el-Ahmar.    Ax     (Ascbnt    op 

Adummim) 
el-*Al,  Ci  (MoAB,  §  9) 
Kh.  el-Amriyeh,  Ci  (Moab,  §  3,  coL 

3168,  n.  3) 
J.  *Anazeh,  B2 
el- Araba.  A5 
'ArTir.  B3  (Moab.  §  9) 
Arnon,  B3 
Aroer,  BC3 
Ataroth,  Ba 

*AttarQs.  Ba  (Moab,  §  9) 
jebel  'AttSrus,  Ca  (Moab,  §  5) 

Baalmeon?  Ba 

W.  BalQ'a.  C3  (Moab,  §  5) 

el-Belka,  Bi,  2  (Palestine,  §  12) 

kal  at  Belka.  CDa  (Moab.  §  9) 

Beth-Gamul?  Ca 

Beth-Haran,  Bx 

Beth-Hoglah,  Ai 

Beth-Jeshimoth,  Bi 

Beth-Nimrah.  Bi 

kasr  Bshgr,  C3  (Moab,  §  7) 

w!  Butmeh,  Ca 

Callirrhoe,  Ba 

Pt.  Costigan.  A3  (Dead  Sea.  §  5) 

tal'at  ed-Dam,  Ai  (Debir) 
mt  Ras.  B4  (Moab.  §  9) 
I>ead  Sea.  AB  1-4 
thoghret  et-Debr,  Ai  (Debir) 
Dhiban.  BC3  (Moab,  §  9) 
Dibon,  BC3  (Moab,  §  9) 

Elealeh.  Ci 
Engedi,  A3 
Erihah,  B3  (Moab,  §  9) 

'ain  el-Feshkha,  A 2  (Middin) 
ras  el-Feshkha,  Aa  (Dead  Sea) 
W.  *ain  Franjy,  BC4  (Moah,  §  5) 

W.  6arrah.  B3  (Moab.  §  5) 

'ain  el-Ghuweir,  A2 

W.  Ghuweir,  A2 

W.  Ghuweir,  Bi  (Moab,  §  8) 

Gilgal??  Ai 

el-Gor,  A4  (Moab,  §  9) 

el-Gor,  AB3.  4 

seil  Haidan,  B3 

Mehatat  el-Hajj,  B3  (Moab.  §  9) 


Haimer,  B3  (Moab,  §  9) 
'ain  Hajla,  Ai  (Beth-hoglah) 
kasr  Hajla,  Ai  (Reth-arabah) 
makhadet  Hajla.  Bx  (Bethabara) 
W.  beni  Hammad,  B3  (Moab.  §  5) 
Kh.  Hamzeh,  Cx 
umm  el  Hanafish.  Ci  (Moab,  §  8) 
W.  Hawkrah,  B2  (Moab,  §  8) 
tal'at  Heisah.  Bi  (Moab.  §  8) 
Hem§mat.  B3  (Muab,  §  9) 
seil  el-Hery.  Bx  (Moab.  §  4) 
Hesban,  Ci  (.Moab,  §  9) 
'ain  Hesban.  Ci  (Moah,  §  4) 
W.  Hesban.  Bi  (Moab,  §  4) 

W.  Jedeid.  B2  (Moab.  §  4) 
'ain  JidI,  A3  (En-gedi) 
birket  Jiljuliyeh,  Ax  (Gilc;al,  §  a) 
el-Jumeil.  C2  (Moab.  §  9) 

el-Kahf,  Ci  (col.  3173,  n.  2)? 

beit  el-Karm,  B3  (Moab,  §  9) 

Katraneh,  C4  (Moab,  §  5) 

tell  el-Kefrein,  Bx 

W.  Kefrein.  Bx  (Moab,  §  4) 

W.  el-Keh.  ABx  (Achor) 

Kerak,  B4  (.Moab.  §5) 

cl-Kerak.  B3,  4 

W.  Kerak.  AB3.  4  (Moab.  §  5) 

el-Khanzire,  B4 

Kidron,  Aa 

Kiriathaim,  B2 

W.  el-Kuneiyeh,  B4  (Moab,  §  5) 

Kureiyat,  B2  (Moab,  §  9) 

W.  Kuseib,  Bi  (Moab,  §  4) 

Kh.  Labrush.  A4  (Moab,  §  9) 

Lej(j)Qn.  C4  (Moab,  §  7) 
seil  Lej(j)un.  C3  (Moab,  §  5) 
el-Lisan,  A3  (Dead  Sea.  §  5) 
bahr  Lut  .AB1-4  (Dead  Sea,  §  i) 

Machaerus,  B2 

Madeba.  C2  (Moab.  §  9) 

Main.  B2  (Moab,  §  4) 

Medeba,  C2 

Mehatat  el-Hajj.  B3  (Moab,  §  9) 

Mejdelein,  B3  (Moab,  §9) 

W.  el-Meshabbeh.  B2  (Moab.  §  4) 

Meshetta.  CDx  (.Moab,  §§  7-9) 

Middin.  A2 

Kh.  Mird.  A2 

Mkaur.  B2  (Moab.  §  5) 

W.  Mojib.  B3  (Moab,  §  5) 

Pt.  Molyneux,  A3  (Dead  Sea,  §  5) 


Moteh,  B4  (Moab,  §  9) 

W.  Mukelik.  Ai 

W.  'ayQn  MQsa  Bx  (Moab,  §  4) 

el-Mushakkar,  Bx  (Moab,  §  4) 

Kh.  abu  Nakleh,  Ci  (Moab.  §  9) 

W.  en-Nar,  A2  (Abel-shittim) 

Xebd.  BCi  (Moab.  §4) 

Nebo?  BCi 

tell  Nimrin.  Bx  (Moab,  §  9) 

W.  Nimrin.  Bx  (Moab,  §  4) 

waters  of  Nimrin  ??  B4 

W.  Numere.  B4  (.Moab,  §  5) 

Rabba.  B3  (Moab,  §  9) 
kasr  Rabba,  B3  (Moab,  §  9) 
tell  er-Ramch,  Bx  (Moab,  §  9) 
Remail,  C2  (col.  3173,  n.  2) 
umm  er-Resas,  C2  (Moab,  §  9) 
Rujam  Rishan,  C4  (col.  3x73^,  n.  2) 

es-Samik,  Ci  (Moab.  §  9) 

es-Sarah.  B2  (Moab,  §  5) 

kefeir  abu  Sarbut  C2  (Moab,  §  9) 

Scbam,  BCi 

es-Sebbeh,  A3  (Dead  Sea,  §  3) 

es-Sebkha,  A4  (Dead  Sea,  §  3) 

J.  Shihan  B3  (Moab,  §  5) 

Sibmah,  BCx 

es-Sinobar^t,  Ci  (Moab,  §  3.  n.  3) 

W.' es-Sultan,  C3  (Moab.  §  5) 

Sumia,  Ci  (Moab,  §  9) 

'ain  Suweimeh,  Bi 

Kh.  Suweimeh,  Bi  (Moab.  §  9) 

W.  et-Taflleh.  A5  (Dead  Sea.  §  3) 

J.  et-Tarftiyeh,  BC3,  4 

W.  Themed,  C2 

Trayya,  C3  (col.  3173,  n.  2) 

jebel  Usdum.  A4  (En-gedi) 

W.  Waleh.  B2 

W.  Waleh.  BC2  (Moab.  §  5) 

(?  W.  Wa  leh)  B2 

umm  el-Welid  C2  (col.  3x73,  n.  2) 

kefeir  el-Wusta.  Ci,  2  (Moab,  §  9) 

Zarah.  B2  (Moab.  §  5) 

Zered??  C4 

W.  Zerka  Ma'in.  B2  (Moab,  §  5) 

Ipl'at  Ziza.  C2  (Moab,  §  9) 

Zoar??  Bi 

ez-Z6r.  Bi  (Jordan,  §  6) 

Zughar.  Bi  (Moab,  §  9) 


MONTH 

was  composed ;  even  at  that  late  date,  in  the  second 
century  a.d..  the  point  was  decided  by  the  first  visib  lity 
of  the  new  moon  (cp  also  Jer.  31 6).  It  was  only  with 
the  introduction  of  a  fixed  calendar  in  the  fourth 
centur)',  that  a  regular  order  was  determined  in  this 
matter  also  (see  Year). 

The  oldest  names  of  months  of  the  year  preserved  in 
the  OT  are  the  following  four  : — (i)  Abib  (a*aKn,  always 

with  dnn  preceding),  Ex.134  28x5  84 18 

,-,  *J.    .  Dt.  16i,  i.e.,  the  month  of  the  ripening 

(uaaaaiute)  ^^^  ^f  cQ^n,  ear  month  :  (2)  Ziw  (^^  rn% 

names.  •  v  /        \  \  •».,» 

I  K.  637,  and  w  chh,  i  K.  61  [where  also, 

however,  rn;  ought  probably  to  be  read]),  the  month  of 
splendour,  flower  month  ;  (3)  Ethfinlm  (o'lnKn  nr,  i  K. 
82),  perhaps  meaning  the  month  of  perennial  streams, 
the  month,  that  is,  in  which  only  such  streams  contained 
any  water;  and  (4)  BQl  (V»a  rn\   xK.  638),  probably 

meaning  rain  month,  but  according  to  others,  with 
less  likelihood,  the  month  of  growing  crops.  Plainly 
these  four  names  were  originally  Canaanite,  and  were 
taken  over^  by  the  Israelites  when  they  settled  in  that 
country  ;  Ethknim  and  Bui  are  met  with  on  still  extant 
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Phoenician -Cyprian  inscriptions  (Sa  nr,  e.g.^  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inscription  of  Eshmunazar ;  cunN  nn*. 
CIS  1,  no.  86  a),  and  the  meaning  of  all  four,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen,  has  reference  to  the  regular  rotation  of  the 
seasons  of  the  year  as  experienced  in  Palestine. 

Other  Phcenician  names  of  months  are  preserved  on  Phoenician- 
Cyprian  inscriptions,  but  partly  only  in  mutilated  form  (their 
interpretation  also  still  remains  very  problematical):  Kfj^D  or 
DKSTD  {CIS  1,  no.  11);  TO  {CIS  1,  no.  92):  £©  (C/^*!,  no.  4); 

...  y Si  perhaps =n7y!)  i*^-»  no.  88);  and  rDmai  iC/Slt 
no.  i3).» 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Canaanites  understood  by 
y^roA  a  solar  month,  and  had  thus  accepted  the  Egyptian 
year.  In  any  case  the  old  names  Abib,  Ziw,  etc.,  do 
not  point  to  an  Egyptian  vague  year,  the  emplo3micnt 
of  which  would  have  involved  such  a  displacement  that 
at  the  end  of  every  120  years  the  names  of  the  months 
would  have  been  a  whole  month  too  early.  A  further 
evidence  that  the  Canaanite  months  were  originally 
lunar  is  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in 
Phoenician  inscriptions,  rn*  ennai  '  on  the  new  moon  of 
the  month,'  denotes  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  question 
(cp  C/Sli,  p.  92^ ;  the  monument  is  referred  to  the 
first  half  of  the  4th  cent.  B.c.  ).^     Furtbei,  that  the 
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Canaanite. 

No. 

I 

Hau.-Ass.                       Hebrew. 

I 

1 

LXX,  ETC             j     Macedonian. 

SOUiK, 

a'3K 

•  T 

Ni-sa-an-nu          |o*3,  nisdn  (Nch.  2i) 

N(€)i<rdv  (in  Esth. ) 

Zap0iK^ 

April 

IT 

2 

1  Ai-ru 

TK,  iyvdr  (Targ.  2  Ch. 
"362) 

' Idp  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  3  x ) 

^Afyrcfdffios 

May 

3      Si-va-nu,  or  Si- 

man-nu 

1 

p»o.  siwifn  (Esth.  89) 

2(e)ioi;di'  ( Bar.  1 8  and 
Esth.  89  [K<^* "»»•]) 

Aalffios 

June 

4     !  Du-u-zu 

nan,  tammus 

lldP€fiOt 

July 

5     1  A-bu 

3K,  db 

T 

At^oj 

August 

6 

U-lu-lu 

ViSk.  //«/(Neh.6i5) 

*BXoi/X(iMacc.l427, 
notK) 

Tofnriatos 

September 

D'jrK            7 

Ta5(ti§)-ri.tum 

nrn,  tUri 

'Twep^cperauoi 

October 

Sa 

8 

A-ra-ah  sam-na 

\\vrro*  ntarkehodn         Map<rovdinjs(]os.^n/. 

:      i-33) 

1 

AlQS 

November 

9 
10 

Ki-[iMi]-li-mu 

'Vo3,  kislew  (Zech.  7 1 
Neh.li) 

XcureXeO  or  -aX. 
( I  Mace.  1 54) 

'AireXXaioj 

December 

Te-bi-[e]-tu[in] 

nao,  /^^^/( Esth.  2 16) 

Te^iOos    (Jos.    Ani. 
xi.  54). 

Audt^raiof 

Januarj' 

II 

Sa-ba-tu 

U2V.  ^i!t>dt  (Zech.  1 7) 

i:a/3dr(iMacc.l6i4) 

riep/rto? 

February 

12 

Ad-da-ru 

■HK,  <WJr  (Esth.  87) 

'AW/)  (i  Mace.  743) 

AvffTfXK 

March 

Inter- 
calary. 

Ar-hu  ma-ah-ru 
sa  Addaru 

HKina   mK,    after- 
Adar,  or  ^yo  T!K, 
second  Adar. 

'  Totheseadd(Lidzbarski,  AVrt/j^w.  £";*/]?.  41 2)  Tn.  nTTD»  yap. 

2  Even  though  Di.  doubts  this  translation  and  maintains  that 
the  expression  means  simply  '  on  the  new  moon  that  happens  iti 
the  month  in  question,'  the  words  cannot  be  employee!  as  an 
argument  for  the  solar  month  theory.  The  expression  could  be 
used  only  as  long  as  one  new  moon  alone  in  a  month  was  possible, 
or  •  new  moon '  must  have  lost  its  original  meaning,  and  in  that 
case  must  be  interpreted  as  meaning  simply  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  ^ust  as  the  Gk.  vovnr)yia  does  in  later  usage.  But 
even  this  later  usage  also  shows  that  originally  the  new  moon 
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marked  the  beginning  of  the  month  and  that  the  months  were 
lunar.  Moritz  Schmidt's  not  quite  certam  restoration  of  the 
Cv'prian-Greek  text  in  the  inscription  known  as  Idaliensis  I. 
(C/Sl  I,  p.  104^),  a  bilingual  in  Phoenician  and  Cyprian  Greek 
dating  from  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  according  to  which  the 
inscription  would  contain  reference  to  five  supplementary  days, 
could  not  in  any  case  be  accepted  as  convincing  evidence  regard* 
ing  Canaanite  usage, 
s  prrno  according  to  Dalman. 
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MOWINGS 


MULE 


found  (see  Fraxer,  Paus.  6990),  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  worship  of  mice  (especially  white  mice)  may  have 
originated  not  so  much  from  the  survival  of  a  mouse- 
totem  as  to  propitiate  mice  in  general  and  to  induce 
them  not  to  ravage  the  cornfields  (cp  Frazer.  Paus. 
5  289/ ).  On  the  story  in  i  S.  6  and  the  significance  of 
the  golden  mice  see  Emerods,  Pestilence,  Hezekiah, 
§  2,  n. ,  and  Ark.  §  5. 
In  Heb.  ihasyy  Achbor  (g.v.X  occurs  as  a  name  (cp  Phoen. 

n33yi  MTi  DT)i  and  in  Ar.  the  equivalent,  *akbar^  is  applied  to 
the  male  jerboa,^  which  is  borne  as  a  name  by  an  Arabic  tribe, 
the  'Amr.  b.  YarbO*.  Robertson^  Smith  mentions  that  the 
'mother'  of  this  tribe  was  a  lightning-goddess,  and  so  akin  to 
the  divine  archer  Cozah,  who  has  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  Apollo  {Kin.  303/.). 

For  an  original  theory  as  to  the  meaning  of  ^3y  ('  mouse  0  in 
I  S.  6  see  Naturt^  57  (1898^  p.  6x8,  where  it  is  suggested  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  Philistines  were  caused  by  the  bites  of  the 
Arachnid  Sotpuga.  These  spider-like  animals  can  readily  be 
mistaken  for  mice.    Critically,  however,  the  theory  is  very  wAeak. 

HOWnVQS  occurs  in  the  expression  '  king's  mowings* 

(•Sipen  ^^3 ;  pear  O  BaciAcyc  [BAQ];  ioHsionem  nsgis). 
Am.  7 1-  The  only  certain  meaning  oi giM  (ti),  however, 
is  'fleece'   (  =  mj),  and  both  in  Am.  and  in  Ps. 726 

(where  £V  gives  'mown  grass')  the  text  is  disputed 
(see  Locusts,  §  3,  and  Che.  Ps.^),  Hoffmann 
defends  the  sense  of  wool-shearing  for  giz  even  here 
{ZATW3ii7),  but  without  plausibility  (see  Nowack 
on  Am.,  /,€.).  Most  scholars  find  a  reference  to  the 
king's  right  of  cutting  the  grass  in  spring  before  others, 
on  which  see  Government.  §  19. 

HOZA  (HflO,  'sunrise.'  §  72). 

X.  '  Son '  of  Caleb  b.  Heiron  by  his  concubine  Ephah  ^i  Ch. 
246,  tM<ra  [A],  -V  [B],  fiovavL  [L]).  Some  locality  in  Juoah  is 
probably  intended ;  cp  the  place-name  Mozah. 

a.  b.  Zimri  a  descendant  of  Saul  mentioned  in  a  genealogy  of 
Benjamin  if. v.,  |  9,  ii.  /iX  x  Ch. 836/C  Qiaiva  [BA;  sup  M 
vestigia  appar  rus  et  litur  in  B],  fuaaa  [L])s  z  Ch.  9  49/!  diMirira. 

[B],  iiatra  [NA]  ftMva  [L]). 

MOZAH  (nybn).  a  Benjamite  locality,  grouped 
with  Mizpah  and  Chephirah  (Josh.  I826  [P],  amcokh 
[B],  AMCOCdi  [A],  MdkCCek  [L]).  A  Mozah,  situated 
below  Jerusalem,  is  mentioned  in  SuJkka,  4$  ;  it  was  the 
place  from  which  willow-branches  were  fetched  for  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  Gemara  adds  that  it  was  a 
•  colonia  *  (K'aVip).  Now,  on  the  way  to  Karyat  el-'Enab, 
NE.  of  Jerusalem,  we  find  the  two  neighbouring  places 
named  respectively  Kulonieh  and  Bet  Mizza  (cp  Bfid.  17). 
Buhl  {Pal  167)  would  identify  the  latter  with  the  Mozah 
of  Josh,  and  of  the  Mishna.  Certainly  KulOnieh  is  not 
the  Kulon  of  O's  addition  to  Josh.  15  59  (see  Emmaus, 
Kulon),  When,  however,  we  consider  similar  cases 
of  double  representation  of  the  same  place  in  Ps  lists, 
and  notice  corruption  close  by,  it  seems  best  to  regard 
n^son  as  a  corrupt  dittogram  of  rts^n*  *  the  Mizpeh ' 
which  precedes.     See  Mizpah.  t.  k.  c. 

MUFFLERS  (n'iby^),  Is.8i9t  EV,  AV^s-  'spangled 
ornaments.'     See  Veil. 

MI7LBEBBT  (moron)  i  Mace.  Ca^t.  and  Mulberry 
trees  (D^Kp?).  2  8.623/  1  Ch.1414/.  and  AV™if-. 
Ps.  846  [7]!  where  AV'"^-  virtually  reads  yjkd'fm  (D^^Oa). 
At  Bethzach ARIAS  {f.v.)  the  elephants  in  the  Syrian 
army  were  shown  '  the  blood  of  grapes  and  of  mulberries ' 
(see  Elephant).  No  doubt  the  fruit  of  the  black 
mulberry-tree  (Morus  nigra;  MM  nw)  is  meant,  the 
juice  of  which  suggests  an  apologue  illustrative  of  Gen. 
49  in  Ber.  rabbd,  22.  The  juiciness  of  the  mulberry 
also  suggested  AVs  rendering  of  hikdim  (from  .133,  '  to 
weep ')  in  2  S.  623/ ,  which  is  adopted  from  the  Rabbins, 
but  is  a  worthless  conjecture. 

Targum  gives  the  general  term  '  trees '  (KjaS^K) ;  •»*  (in  Ch.), 
Aquila  in  a  S.  6  93,2  and  Vulgate  (in  S.  and  Ch.)  give,  for  no 

*  So  Bochart,  Gesenius,  and  Knobcl  all  understand  the  n33y  to 
be  the  jerboa.  It  may  be  noticed  that  *adaly  the  field*mouse, 
occurs  also  as  an  Arabic  clan>name. 

3  '  Lectio  suspicione  non  vacat '  (Field,  1  554). 
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good  reason,  anoc,  p^  (f.r.,   pear-trecsX  which,  however, 
grow  only  in  N.  Palestine. 

Olsius  (1 138^)  identified  the  Baka  tree,  as  we  may 
provisionsdly  call  it,  with  a  tree  or  bush  of  the  same 
name  \baka')  known  to  Arabian  writers.  Mr.  M'ljean 
writes.  '  It  is.  according  to  Abulfadl.  similar  to  the 
bcuam  (Balsamodendron  opobalsamum)^  and  grows  in 
the  district  round  Mecca.  It  di£fered  from  the  balsam 
tree  in  having  longer  leaves  and  a  larger,  rounder  fruit. 
From  it  a  juice  or  resin  (his  language  is  not  clear,  but 
he  connects  the  distillation  with  the  severance  of  the 
Ita/)  was  obtained  which  was  a  remedy  for  toothache.  * 

To  this  identification  (accepted  by  many,  including 
Del.  Ps. )  it  is  a  conclusive  objection  that  no  such  tree 
is  known  in  Palestine.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  a  tree 
which  grows  in  the  hot  dry  valley  where  Mecca  lies, 
can  have  grown  in  the  highland  plain  of  '  Rephairo,* 
whether  we  place  this  near  Jerusalem  or  in  the  Jcrab- 
meelite  Negeb  (see  Rephaim.  Valley  of).  It  is  pos- 
sible of  course  that  the  same  name  (the  '  weeping'  tree) 
may  have  been  borne  by  some  gum-exuding  variety  of 
the  acacia.  Apparently  the  trees  referred  to  in  2  S.  Lc. 
w«re  sacred  trees,  and  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  at  any 
rate  we  know  that  the  seydi-acacisi  is  often  a  sacred  tree 
(H.  J.  Palmer,  Sinai,  39 ;  cp  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  lays). 
Several  species  of  acacia  are  found  in  Palestine  (see 
Shittah  Tree).  We  might  further  suppose  that 
BocHiM  [^.v.]  is  a  popular  corruption  of  bfJkd'im 
( '  weeping  trees ' ).     See  also  Poplar. 

However,  the  comipdons  suspected  elsewhere  in  this  narrative 
(see  Rbfhaim,  Valley  of)  suggest  caution.  The  text  may  be 
corrupt.    The  two  narradves  in  3  S.  5 17-35  are  clearly  paraJleL 

Very  possibly  for  D*K33  we  should  read  Q*^Mprn^*  [{nal,  *  Perez 

(sZarephath)  of  the  Jerahmeelites,*  and  D'M3an  ^irta  sfaoald 

be    m*  fTDa,   *  in  Perez  ai  the  Jerahmeelites.*     This   gives 

another  play  on  the  name  Perez  or  Peraziro,  for  the  next  words 

are,  yisn  TK  (as  read  with  GrjL.X  '  then  shalc  thou  break  forth.' 

See  Pbrazim.  The  key  to  the  narrative  is  the  theory  that  the 
fighting  referred  to  was  for  the  possession  of  the  Jerahmeelite 
cities  (see  x  S.  8O99);  the  combatants  were  David's  men  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Zarephathites  on  the  other. 

The  case  of  Ps.  84  6  f7]  requires  separate  considemtion.  The 
rendering  of  Bith,  Kautzsch,  *  going  through  the  vale  of  tears' 
is  supported  by  all  the  ancients,  but  will  hardly  stand  (for 
another  view  see  KOnig,  2  a  274).     tf 's  rev  Kkmv$fuinfos  points  to 

D*3jin,  kab^klm;  hab-h9klm  might  come  from  kab-hikJCiin, 

so  that  the  Valley  (Plain)  of '  Rephaim  *  might  be  meant,  if  that 
valley    is   rightly  placed    near   Jerusalem.      More    probably, 

however,  there  is  a  corruption  in  the  text,  and  for  M33n  pC>3 

we   should  read  T^Vp^^  11^3;    the    passage    will    then    run. 

*  Who  going  through  a  region  of  vales  drink  from  a  fountain  * 
(see  Che.  Ps.(^)) ;  cp  Is. 41  x8,  'I  will  open  .  .  .  fountains  in  the 

midst  of  the  valleys  *  (n^V^?^  "T-  K.  C 

MULE  (1"J9,  p^red,  hmionoc)-     The  Hebrews  do 

not  seem  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  mule  before  the 

estabhshment  of  the  monarchy.      Long 

1.  ffifltozy.  before  this,  however,  mules  had  been  in 

use  in  E^pt   and  Ass>Tia ;    their  sure- 

footedness,    hardiness,    and   endurance    making   them 

handier,  and  often  more  valuable  than  the  horse,  which 

was    reserved  for   military  expeditions  and  vrars   (see 

Horse). 

Mules  are  first  met  with  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  high- 
lands to  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia.  In  Homer  they  are 
associated  with  the  Paphlagonian  Enetae  (//.  287a), 
and  the  Mysians  (//.  24377).  The  Phoenicians  (and 
through  them  doubtless  the  Hebrews)  carried  on  a  trade 
in  mules  with  Tog  arm  ah  (E^zek.  27x4,  om.  0^);  and 
the  same  region  on  more  than  one  occasion  furnished  the 
Assyrians  with  supplies  of  these  animals. 

In  the  OT  the  mule  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
David.  ^     It  is  the  animal  ridden  by  the  king's  sons  (3  8. 
13 39  18 9  ;  the  pack-amvasX  is  the  ass,  cp  I61),  while  for 

1  For  I  S.  21 7  [8]  where  Doeg,  according  to  tf  b^^  was  Saul's 
mule<keeper,  see  Doeg.    9  again  finds  an  allusion  to  mules  in 

Neh.  28  where  ll^*L  (not  BA)  display  the  leading  trrmn  TDl:^ 

by  the  side  of  the  MT  OTIBH  '^  '  the  keeper  of  the  king's  park.' 
The  latter  is,  of  course,  correct. 
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I^vi  {vh)  and  Napht&Ii  ('^nS3)  may  belong  to  the  same 
class. 

The  name  Mushi  (*chb)  which  occurs,  together  with  MeriUi 
(nno)  and  Mahli  (^SroX  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Levites,  is  rightly 
regarded  by  Wellhausen  as  a  derivation  from  Moses  (ntfc); 
«l^  is  that  part  of  the  priestly  tribe  which  claimed  descent  from 
Moses  himself  (cp  Mosrs,  |  aX  That  in  the  later  system  the 
name  occupies  a  different  place,  and  that  the  vowel  has  been 
slightly  changed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  expression  '  the 
sons  of  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh '  (npjp  B3i^  *xn  *33 !  z  Ch.  5  33) 
may  serve  as  a  warning  against  explainmg  siu:h  fathers '  literally, 
for  no  one^  of  course,  can  have  imagined  that  nrJD  B3V  *sn 
was  an  individuaL 

Among  the  descendants  of  Jacob  there  are  also,  it 

would  seem,  several  names  of  places ;  Hezron  (^istn),  a 

PI         grandson  of  Judah,    represents  the   place 

*^  bearing  this  name  in  the  Judaean  territory 

f^&niAa.  (Josh.  15  as) — the  word  signifies  *  enclosure ' 
(which  is  the  original  sense  of  the  English  '  town ')  from 
the  same  root  as  Hazor  (n\xn.  see  Hazor),  and  some 
other  Semitic  names  of  places,  for  instance,  the  well- 
known  Hatra  in  the  Mesopotamian  desert. 

In  I  Ch.  2  names  of  places  such  as  HebrOn  (j^nsn)  <u>d 
TappQah  (msn)  ^c  cited  as  persons ;  Hebron  O'nsn)  appears 
also  as  a  grandson  of  Levi  (Exod.  6  z8),  since  Hebron  was  a 

Levitical   city.      The    Manassite   Sh^chem  (D^r';    Nu.2631; 

Josh.  17  a,  cp  I  Ch.  7 19)  and  the  non-Israelite  ShSchtoi  (D^ ; 
Gen.  88  t8  ;  J«^h.  24  3a  ;  Judg.  0  aSX  alike  represent  the  city  of 
Shechem.  ShimrOn  (rtnoe^),  a  son  of  Issachar  (Gen.  46Z3X  is 
probably  to  be  pronounced  ShOmerOn  (rHslsOi  and  stands  for  the 
city  of  Samaria ;  that  this  place  derives  its  name  from  a  man 
called  Shemer  (nDEf »  x  K.  16  84)  is  very  unlikely.  The  Josephite 
tribes,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  in  part  settled  on  the 
ancient  territory  of  Issachar  (and  AsherX  cp  Josh.  17  xi.^  The 
other  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom,  Tirzah  (nsTvOr  is  repre- 
sented by  a  daughter  of  the  Manassite  Zelophehad  ("infiVxt 
Nu.2633,  and  elsewhereX  Many  similar  instances  might  be 
adduced.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  Judscan  Ethnfln  (pnK  • 
X  Ch.  4  7)  may  stand  fen-  the  Judsan  dty  Yithnitn,  EV  Itnnan 
Osn* ;  Josh.  15  33).  In  the  case  ofsomt  names  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  Chronicles  we  cannot  determine  whether  they 
were  intended,  at  least  by  the  original  narrator,  to  represent 
places  or  persons ;  '  sons  of  So-and<so '  may  vtry  well  mean 
^  inhabitants  of  such-and-such  a  place.' 

Most  of  the  family  names  and  tribal  names  which 

occur  in  the  OT  are  formed  exactly  like  the  names  of 

11  TrihA  P®'^^"^-     Among  the  Arabs  there  are  very 

namA^  many  names  which  are  borne  by  tribes  and 
individuals  alike,  and  often  the  name  is  such 
as  properly  applies  to  an  individual  only.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  'the  sons  of  So-and-so'  are  really 
descendants  of  the  man  in  question,  though  they  some- 
times include  adopted  members.  In  other  cases,  a 
whole  tribe  takes  the  name  of  a  famous  chief  or  of  his 
family,  and  the  old  tribal  name  gradually  falls  out  of 
use.  Such  processes  may  be  obso^ed  in  Arabia  even 
at  the  present  day.  Other  causes  also  may  operate  in 
producing  these  changes.  At  all  events  we  are  justified 
in  treating  the  names  of  real  or  supposed  ancestors  as 
individual  names,  unless  their  appearance  indicates  the 
contrary. 

A  considerable  number  of  names  in  the  OT  must  be 
regarded  as  fictitious.     Not  to  mention  the  names  in 

la  FietitloiiA  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  mythical  patriarchs  down  to 
*  Abraham,  who  are  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  of  non-Hebrew  origin,  we  meet  with  various 
names  which  were  invented  in  order  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
in  genealogies  and  the  like.  Such  names  appear  in  the 
middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  are  particularly 
numerous  in  Chronicles.  The  so-called  Priestly  Code 
— ^which  gives  not  only  the  exact  measurements  of  Noah's 
ark  and  of  the  scarcely  less  fabulous  Tabernacle,  but 
also  impossible  statistics  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Israelite  tribes — mentions  many  representatives  or  chiefs 
of  the  tribes,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that 
some  of  these  personages  had  no  existence.  Their 
names  are  indeed  generally  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  names  of  real  men  ;  but  they  sometimes  exhibit 
certain  peculiarities  ;  it  is,  for  example,  only  here  that 

1  See,  however,  AsHER  (|  3). 
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we  find  names  compoimded  with  Shaddai  (^ 
Shaddai)  and  SQr  (-rx  ;  see  Zim.  Names  with). 
The  main  object  of  the  compiler  of  Chronicles  is  to 
glorify  the  Levites,  and  especially  the  fomilies  of  temple- 
singers  and  door-keepers,  and  thus,  in  treating  of  the 
times  of  David  and  Hecekiah,  he  mentions  many 
Levites,  whose  names  rest  upon  no  better  documentary 
evidence  than  the  descriptions  of  the  religious  services, 
performed  by  the  said  Levites  according  to  the  post- 
exilic  ritual.  Names  coined  by  prophets  or  poets  (such 
as  the  author  of  Job)  belong,  of  course,  to  a  different 
category. 

The  present  article  includes  those  OT  names  which 

were  in  use  among  the  nations  bordering  on  Israel — 

m  Cama.tA  ^*"*^    formed    according    to    ordinary 

jalSS!.      Hebrew  analogy.      On  the  other  hand, 

^^^•*^-  the  names  of  Assyrians.  Babylonians. 
Egyptians,  and  Persians  are  excluded  (see  Assyria.  | 
aa,  Egypt,  §  40). 

At  the  present  day  we  ai«  acquainted  with  very  many 
personal  names  that  were  current  among  other  Semitic 

14  Arahifl.  P®°P^^'  '^^  Arabic  names  known  to  us 
Axmoia  ^j^  particularly  abundant ;  these  include 
the  great  majority  of  the  names  found  in  the  Nt^taan 
inscriptions  (of  which  the  SinaiHc  inscriptions  are  a  sub- 
division), and  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  Palmyrene 
names.  Many  Arabic  and  Aramaic  names  have  been 
preserved  in  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  Syria  and  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.^  As  to  the  pronunciation  of 
most  Arabic  names  we  are  accurately  informed,  thanks 
to  the  industry  of  Mohammedan  scholars,  ^t  this 
knowledge  unfortunately  throws  very  little  light  upon 
Hebrew  proper  names,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Arabs  differed  widely  from  that  of  the 

1 R  i>ltMn4Man  IsracHtes.  To  the  latter  the  Pkteni£ian 
10.  rnnmcian.  .^  ^^^y^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^     r^^  p,j^_ 

nician  inscriptions  contain  many  proper  names ;  since, 
however,  vowel  letters  are  very  rarely  used,  the  exact 
pronunciation  cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  is  much  in- 
formation to  be  derived  from  the  transcriptions  which 
occur  in  Greek  and  Latin  documents.  These  transcrip- 
tions, moreover,  vary  considerably.  The  Phoenicians, 
particularly  in  Afinca,  appear  to  have  had  a  somewhat 
indistinct  pronunciation  and  a  fondness  for  dull  vowels, 
so  that  the  sounds  are  reproduced  by  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  an  uncertain  manner. 

Thus  the  Punic  name  [110  (Heb.  mo*  MattSn)  figures  in  the 
Ladn  inscriptions  of  Africa  as  Mettkunwij  Meitun,  Motthun^ 
Mttium,  Myttkum  ;  Jos.  r.  A^.  1 21  has  Mvrrvvoc  ;  Polybius  ix. 
22  4,  MvTTowf ;  Livy  25-27,  Muttvut ;  and  perh^  we  may  add 
the  Mamf  f  of  Herod.  7  98. 

It  must  likewise  be  remembered  that  of  the  Phoenician 
language  extremely  little  is  known.     With  respect  to 

l«  Aramaio.   ^'^'"^^  names  we  possess  very  much 
fuller  information  ;  a  considerable  num- 
ber may  be  found  in  inscriptions  and  literary  works,  and 
the  pronunciation  is,  for  the  most  part,  fairly  certain. 
The  names  in  the  Sabctan  inscriptions  agree  to  some 
extent,  it  is  true,  with  the  Arabic  (in  the  narrower  sense), 
or  at  least  are  formed  according  to  Arabic  analogy ;  but 
17  «•!*«■>•»«     manyofthem  have  an  antique  character, 
unknown  in  classical  Arabic,  and  these 
latter  names  exhibit  many  features  which  appear  also 
in   Hebrew   nomenclature.      The  Sabeean   pronuncia- 
tion, however,  is  but  very  imperfectly  known,  and  even 
those  who  are  really  acquainted  with  the  inscriptions 
(which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  present  writer) 
understand  still  less  of  the  language  than  students  of  the 
Phoenician  monuments  understand  of  Phcenician.     The 
18   Abvaainlan.  formation  of  ^/^jj»«»a«  proper  names, 
^  as  they  are  coined  even  in  onr  own 

time,  offers  very  instructive  analogies  to  the  Hebrew 
(see  below,  §§  az,  22). 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  exclude 

1  Such  names  will  here  be  cited  in  the  genitive  case,  wfaene^^r 
the  nominadve  is  uncertain. 
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ParetUheses  indicating  articles  that  refer  to  the  place-names  are  in  certain  cases  added  to  non-biblical  names  having 
no  biblical  equivalent.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  usually  ignores  prefixes:  'ain.  En  {'spring'),  bir 
{'7vell'),  el-,  es',  et-  {*  the'),  /.  [jebel,  mount'),  Kh.  {khirbet,  'ruin'),  kubbef  [' dome').  Aft.,  nakb  {'pass'), 
sahl  ( '  plain  ').  tell  {'  mound '),  umm  { '  mother '),   IT.  wddi  { '  valley ' ). 


W.  el-Abyad,  A3  (Negeb.  §  2) 

ascent  of  .Vkrabbim  ?  ?  C3  (twice) 

W.  el-Am'az,  C3 

Arad.  Ci 

teU*Arad  Ci  (Negeb,  §  2) 

'Ar'Sra,  B2  (Arokr.  3) 

Aroer,  3  ?  ?  B2 

W.  'Asluj.  AB2  (Negeb.  §  2) 

el-'Aujeh,  A3  (Negeb,  §  6) 

Bahr  bela  mi,  A2  (Rehoboth) 
kubbat  cl-Baul.  C2 
Reersheba.  B2 
sahl  umm  el-Buten,  H2 
W.  el- But m.  Bi 

Kn-rimmon  ?  A3 

W.  el-Fikreh.  ('.3  (Nf.c.eb.  §  3) 

T.  Hadhira.  B3  i'Hazor,  4) 
Mt.  Halak?  ?  C3  (Nfgkh.  §  3) 
Mt.  Hor??C3 

W.  el-Jerra.  C2 
Jcshiia,  Bi,  2 

'ain  Kades,  A4  (Negeb.  §§  3,  6) 


Kadesh-Barnea,  A4  J.  umm  Rujum,  C2 

W.  Kaiseh,  A4 

W.  Khabra,  A2  nakb  es-Safa.  C3  (Akrabbim) 

el-Khalasa,  A2  (Negeb,  §  6)  valley  of  Salt,  H2 

W.  el-Khalasa.  A2  (Negeb.  %2{c))  w.  es-Sani.  A2 


W.  el-Khain,  Bi 
W.  Kudeirat,  A4 
Kumub,  C2 
W.  Kuseimeh,  A4 

W.  Lussiin,  A5  (Negeb.  §5) 

J.  Madarah,  ("3  (Mount  Hor) 

W.  Madnrah.  BC-3  (Mount  Hai.ak) 

el-M.irkub,  C2 

W.  el-Marreh.  B3  (Mount  Halak) 

W.  el-Martaba.  AH2 

Mesraifeh,  A3  (Zarkphath) 

Kh.  cl-Milh.  C2  (Jeshua) 

tell  Milh,  C2  (Nk<;kb.  §  2) 

W.  el-Milh,  B2 

W,  el-Muhauwat.  C2  (Dkao  Sea) 

W.  Rahamah,  B3  (Negeb,  §  2) 
Rehoboth,  A2 

W.  er-Ruhaibeh.   A2  (Negeb,  §  21 
er-Ruhebeh.  A 2  (Negeb.  §  6) 


Kh.  Sa'weh.  Bi 

Tell  es-Siiweh,  Bi  (Jeshua) 

W.  Sa'weh,  Bi,  2 

Kh.  liir  es-Seba.  B2  (Beer-sheba) 

Tell  es-Seba',  Bi,  2 

W.  cs-Seba*.  AB2  (Besor) 

Sebaita,  A3  (Negeb,  §  2) 

W.  Seyal,  Ci  (Dead  Sea) 

J.  esh-Shaka'ib,  B2 

Shulnel  er-Ruhebeh,  A2 

Sitnah.  A2 

W.  abu  Tarafi.  B2 
W.  el-T6r.  B2 
J.  el-Tulul.  B2 

W.  el- Yemen,  C3 

(Zarephath??),  A3 
Zephath.  A3 
Ziklag??  A2 


PARADISE 

h  caHtd  tae  aa*ci  or  ati^aT  of  the  earth  <uke  Ddpibi  is 
Gtvecci;  cp  ^«o  Eth.  EjMdi  Mi,  with  Ouries'»  acfte.  It  u 
<^nc*  procA.'^  cfaac  liae  cexstn  ofih^  Jcnknedisc  Parxiae  va* 
■■in  I  ily  <iescriScd,  and  tinai  k  va»  narked  oox  b^-  iJac  tree  of 
tte— <>..  rverbatiaji  Lfc  * — vjhicfa  jrew  there.  Tbe  editor  had 
before  Ltm  a  crjrrspe  text,  arxi  baccad  of  intcntxag  be  stade  the 
besc  pTfWiMe  lenMe  <X  bu  CouiAfal  Katcrial,  umi^  tbe  «erj 
ynfkac  mar.ipalaskia. 

The  senae  mhich  the  editor  pot  upon  his  text  vas  in 
£»ct  not  tmnaturai  if  be  kjoew  of  another  form  of  the 
Plaradive-Jtory.  according  to  «htch  Yahwe,  like  Ea  ic 
tbe  .VJapa  mnh.  endcmed  his  creature  man  «ith  visdom 
<Job  157 ;  cp  Cbeation.  |  211.  bot  denied  him  im- 
fDortaI;ty.  Thii  parallel  storr  mav  at  least  ha\-e  pyca 
him  the  idea  of  a  tree  of  knowledge,  though  tbe  range 
of  knowledge  had  to  he  limited.  He  did  his  little  best 
with  the  text,  and — what  is  more  important — be  sought 
to  lift  up  the  storr  in  its  revised  form  to  a  higher  leveL 
Tbcngh  the  serpent  accuses  Yahwe  of  deception  <Gen. 
Z^/'i.  and  thfjtigh  deception  on  tbe  part  of  Yahwe 
was  very  possibly  asserted  in  the  original  m^th,  tbe 
narrator  does  m>t  mean  us  to  admit  the  tniih  of  tbe 
aocmation.  Tbe  penalty  of  death  may  be  delayed  ;  it 
b  not  removed.  The  narrator  also  gi^'es  no  hint  as 
to  the  kind  of  tree  meant  by  the  tree  of  life — information 
which  might  perhaps  have  been  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  religion. 

Can  we  go  behind  the  narrative,  and  try  to  identify 
the  trees?  Fr^>ro  the  mention  of  •  hg-leaves'  187)  one 
may  perhaps  infer  that  the  narrator  {i.e.,  the  editor  1 
meant  the  fig-tree,  one  of  the  most  valued  trees  of 
P^Uestine.  and  also,  as  it  happens,  one  of  the  sacred 
trees  of  BaUIonia.*  The  tree  of  life  might  well,  in 
Palestine,  have  been  the  terebinth ;  the  sacred  tree  of 
Mamre  iq.v. )  was  a  terebinth.  But  in  any  Babylonian 
version  of  the  my\h  the  tree  of  life  would  naturally  be 
the  date-palm.  *  Here '  (i.e.,  in  Babylonia),  says  Sir  G. 
Birdwood.'  '  if  I  may  judge  from  tbe  banks  of  the  Saaix 
el-* Arab,  along  which  I  br>tanised  for  more  than  a  wedc 
in  1856.  the  only  true  nati%'e  tree  is  the  date-palm.' 
Its  fruit  in  antiquity  formed  the  staple  food  of  the 
people,  and  date-wine  was  their  drink.'*  It  was  also 
chief  among  the  sacred  trees  ;  the  famous  m>nhic  palm- 
tree  of  Eridu  has  been  referred  to  alreadv.  In  Enoch 
(244)  we  read  of  the  tree  of  life  thai  *  its  fruit  was  like 
the  dates  of  the  palm ' ;  this  was  the  most  natural  way 
of  supplementing  the  old  Hebrew  story. 

The  result  at  which  we  ha\-e  arrived  remov'ef  some  serious 
difficultiev  It  l\  satisfactory  to  have  reason  to  believe  that 
'  life '  and  *  wivlom '  were  not  in  the  original  ^ory  regarded  as 
separate.  *  Knowledj^e.'  no  douM,  has  different  meanings.  But 
it  was  a  true  insight  which  dictated  the  statement  that  Enoch 
passed  away  from  earthly  view,  because  God  had  taken  him 
ii'ttxi.  5  24X  He  who  shared  Ood's  wisdom  («ee  Enoch)  ought 
also  to  share  his  immortality,  a  statement  which,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  becomes  transfigured  into  the  truth,  '  ThU  is  life  eternal, 
to  know  thee  the  only  true  God.' 

But  can  no  fresh  light  be  throv^-n  on  the  serpent,  who 

is  classed  among  the  '  fjeasts  of  the  field '  ( 3 1 1,  and  yet 

possesses  such  extrar^rdinary  faculties?     We  are  only 

able  as  yet  to  express  suspicions,  and  this  can  best  lie 

done  in  the  form  of  questions  (cp  Skri'KNt;.     Was  the 

serpent  f>riginally  the  semi-divine  guardian  of  the  tree 

of  life,  like  the  dragon  of  the  garden  of  the  HespcTides  ? 

Was  the  '  temptation '  in  the  primitive  stor>'  a  friendly 

counsel,   which  presupposed  indeed  that  the  words  of 

Yahwe  were  deceptive  (cp  the  Adapa-myth),  but  which 

is  not   to  be  judged  as  a  deliberate  act  of  rebellion 

against  the  supreme  Will  ?     We  know  noL      But  we 

may  at  least  reject  a  recent  theor\'  ascribed  by  Jastrow 

to  Haupt,  based  on  the  interpretation  of  7T»r,  (Eve)  as 

*  The  limitation  of  'life'  in  Eth.  Enoch  (see  256)  is  not  in 
accordance  with  Gen.  *J-3.     The  divine  beings  ihemscKcs  eat  of 

the  fruit  of  this  tree,  and  certainly  they  live  for  ever  (C^j^^,  3  22, 

not  *  for  a  lonj:  time  "). 

2  S«*:  the  s;u.rc'i  tree  (a  conventionalised  fig-tree)  represented 
on  p.  \^,z  of  T'»y  ■<  Eztkiel,  translation,  SBO F. 

3  Aiiatic  QuarUrly  Kn'ir:i;  Jan.  i836,  p.  41. 

♦  Cp   l^norniant,  Les  originis,  lei /I;    Maspero,  Dawn  of  ■ 
Ch'.,  555/. 
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•serpent'  isee  coL  61,  n.  31- 

was  originally  tbe  m  oman,  *  who.  by  arousing  the 

passion,  leads  man  to  a  **  knowjedgeof  good  and  enL"*' 

Sorely  tbe  speaking  serpent  ^  is  no  aftertfaocgfat,  but  a 

primitive  eienkcnt  in  tbe  story.     That  tbe 

nocnced  00  tbe  serpent  is  primitive  is  not  cqaaliT 

and  it  is  perhaps  aH  tbe  more  prrmis'ghte  to  aliegDciae 

it  for  edincation.      Nor  can  we  add  anything  firesh  00 

tbe  cherub  and  on  tbe  iiashing  swocd  \oa  both. 

Chebl'ri. 

No  Babylonian  tree  of  wisdom  is  known  to  ns. 
{a\  in  the  Babylonian  earthly  Paradise  there  was  both 

jjj*TJJJJTJ^  makes  tbe  o-d  young '  *— a  plant  vhidi 

is  presumably  the  original  both  of  tbe 

Hebrevtreeof  lifeandof  tbe  Iranian  tree  of  immortalitT 

\  called  Gaokerena.^  And  when  Par-napistim  and  his 
wife  were  placed  in  tbe  Babylonian  Paradise,  it  followed 
that  they  bad  free  access  to  both.*  (^)  This  was  not  tbe 
case  with  the  hero  of  another  remarkable  myth,  named 
Adapa.  who.  though  permitted  to  see  tbe  secrets  of 

I  heaven  and  earth,  was  prevented  by  hts  divine  Catbcr  Ea 
from  partaking  of  the  '  food  of  Lfe '  and  tbe  *  water  of 
life. '  '  When  thou  coroest  before  Anu,'  said  Ela,  *  tbey 
will  oflRer  thee  food  of  death.  Do  not  caL  Tber  will 
olfer  thee  w^aters  of  death.  Do  iK>t  drink.'  Adapa 
obeyed  his  commands  ;  but  it  mas  a  deception  oo  Ea's 
part,  and  the  sky-god  Anu  is  represented  as  being 
'astonished'  (or  'grie\-ed'?i  that  Adapa  should  have 
foregone    tbe    privilege    oflered    to    him.*  Sayoe 

\Crit.  Mom.  94.  and  elsewhere)  has  considerablj  ex- 
aggerated the  illustrative  \-alue  of  this  m^nh.  and  there 
is  a  'great  gulf  fixed'  between  'Adapa'  and  *Adaroa.* 
It  is  quite  possi'ble.  however,  that  the  threat  of  death 
as  tbe  penalty  for  eating  the  forbidden  fruit  wras  sug- 
^sted  by  the  speech  of  Ea  to  Adapa.  quoted  above ; 
at  the  very  least,  the  two  tales  are  too  much  akin  irat 
to  have  a  comm<Hi  sotuce. 

(c)  Another  story  which  deser\*cs  to  be  mentioned  is 
that  of  EabanL  But  beyond  the  point  already  used  as 
an  illustration  (the  formation  of  Eabani  out  of  clay. 
Creation.  %  30.  n.  4)  it  appears  tmsafe  to  venture. 
Jastrow's  use  of  the  comparative  method  has  perha^is 
led  him  to  some  serious  misinterpretations  of  the  story 
of  *  Adam  and  Eve. '  "  Into  these  we  need  not  here  enter. 
But  two  |x>inis  on  which  he  has  suggested  a  new  theory 
can  hardly  be  passed  over.  ( 1 1  As  to  the  naming  of  the 
animals  (Gen.  2 19/  ).  Is  this  really  a  euphemism  to  be 
illustrated  by  the  stor>-  of  Elaboiii  (but  cp  Maspiero, 
Daxcn  of  Civ. ,  576  ff.  \  ?  The  passage  in  Gen.  is  no 
doubt  diffictilt,  but  only  through  its  present  context.  It 
seems  to  have  come  from  another  Paradise-story  accord- 
ing to  which  the  first  man  was  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinarj'  intelligence.  It  has,  properly  speaking,  no 
connection  with  the  creation  of  'Eve.'  ITie  passage 
should  probably  run  thus,  '  .And  out  of  the  ground  .  .  . 
and  brought  them  to  the  man,  but  for  man  (?)  he  found 
no  help  corresponding  to  him.*     The  naming   of  the 

1  The  Book  of  Jubilees  sa>-s  (contrary  to  the  spirit  di  tbe 
underlying  myth)  that  all  animals  spoke  before  the  Fall. 

2  See  Zimmern.  '  Lebensbrot  und  Lebensm-asser  im  Babylon- 
Ischen  und  in  der  Bibel.'  Artkiv  J^r  Reiig. -nnsseiuckah, 
Bd.  2;  Jeremias,  Die  Bab.-^us.  I'onUllungen^  etc.  91^  The 
Hebrew  story  must  also  once  ha%-e  referred  to  this  water ;  see 
Prov.  10 1 1  13 14  14  97,  and  cp  Rev.  22  \/.,  17.  Elsewber«,  too, 
the  tree  and  the  fountain  of  life  go  together  {f.g,^  according  to 
Schirrcn,  in  New  Zealand),  and  every  sacred  tree,  properly,  has 
near  it  a  sacred  fountain. 

*  On  Winckler's  theory  see  coL  3578,  n.  2. 

^  This  was  a  nrhite  Haoma  tree,  said  to  grow  in  tbe  middle  of 
the  mythic  sea  Vouru-kasha.  By  drinking  of  its  juice  on  tbe 
day  of  the  resurrection  men  would  become  immortal.  The 
Haoma  plant  used  in  the  sacrifices  was  the  y'ellow  Haoma  which 
grows  on  the  mountains.  See  }  oj/,  2  3  ;  1  atna^  10  6-10  ;  Zend- 
etztita  (S B K),  L.  Introd.  Ixix. 

*  Cp  Jensen.  Kosmol.  227,  3*3  ;  Jeremias,  <»/.  cit.  87-95. 
«  Tastrow,  ReL  0/  Bab.  and  Ass.,  549,  5^2 ;  cp  Zimmcm  in 

Gunk.  Schof*/.  a^/T.  ;  Jen-^n,  KB,  6 1,  03 jj'! 

^  *Adam  and  Lve  in  Babylonian  Literature.*  AISL.  Tulv 
»899.  »93.^- 
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HAP  OF  PH(ENICIA  AND  LEBANON 


INDEX  TO  NAMES 

Parentheses  indicating  articles  that  refer  to  the  place-names  are  in  certain  cases  added  to  non-biblical  names  having 
no  biblical  equivalent.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  usually  ignores  prefixes  :  abu  ( 'father  of),  ar4  ( '  land'), 
bahr,  bahre/{'  lake'),  birket{' pond'),  (/ahr{'  summit'),  der{'  monastery '),  ed-,  ed-,  el-,  esh-,  et-,  et-,  e»-  ('  the  ), 
J.  {Jcbel,  'mountain'),  jesiret  {'island'),  karet  {'castle  ),  kandt  {'conduit'),  Kh.  {khirbet,  'ruin'),  mery 
{'meadow').  Aft.,  N.  inahr,  'river'),  nebi  '{'prophet'),  rds  {'head'),  sahlet  ('plain'),  suk  {'market'),  tal'ai 
{'ascent'),  tell  {'  mound'),  umm  ('  mother'),   W.  {toddi,  'valley'). 

Abil,  C5  (Abilene)  Berytus,  AB5  Halimet     Kabd,     D4 

Abil,      B7      (Abel-beth-        Bludan,  C5  (Lebanon,  §  7)  (Lebanon,  §  7) 


maachah) 
Abila?  B7  (Decapous,  § 

Accho,  A7 

Achzib,  A6 

Acre,  A7 

*Adlun,  A6 

Adonis,  B4  (Lebanon,  §  6) 

Afka,  B4  (Apheic,  z) 

J.  Akhyar,  0$  (Lroanon, 

,    §7) 

*Akka,  A7  (Ptolbmais) 

J.  'Akkar,  C4  (Lebanon, 

§6) 
N.  'Akkar,  B3  (Hkthlon) 
*Aleih,  B5 
N.  abu'AIi,  B4 
Amathus,  B7 
N.  Amrit,  B3 
Aotarados.  B3  (Ph<enicia, 
Apamea,  D2  [§  19) 

Aqueduct,  Ancient,  B7 
Arados,  B3  (  Phcenicia,  §  z) 
J.  Arba'in.  D2 
Area,  C3  (Ph<enicia,  §§  4  zo 

J.     uyun     Arghush,     C4 

(Lebanon,  §  6) 
teU  'Arki,  B3 
ard  Artuzi,  B3 
Arvad,  B3 
jeziret  Arwad,  B3 
'Assal       el  -  Ward.       D5 

(Lebanon,  §  7) 
N,  el-'Asi,   C4  (Leijanon, 

§6) 
W.       el-'Auwali.       AB5 

(Lebanon,  §  6) 
umm     el-'Awftmid,      A6 

(Hammon) 
merj  'Ayun.  B6  (Zedad) 

Ba'albek,    C5    (Lebanon, 

§6) 
sahlet        Ba'albek,        C4 

(Lebanon,  §  6) 

Rilanaea,    B2   (Ph'Enicia, 

§21) 
Baldeh,  B2 
Banias.  B2 
Baniyas,  B6 

W.  Baradfi,  C5  (Ah  an  a) 
suk     wad!     Uarada,     C5 

(Abana) 
N.      el -Band,     BC3.    4 

(Lebanon,  §  6) 
J.     nebi  -  Barfih,    Cs 

(Lkbanon,  ^  7) 
J.  el-Baruk,  B5  (Lebanon, 

§6) 
N.  cl-Baruk,  B5  (Lebanon, 

cl-Biitrun,  B4  (Gkbal) 

Beirut,  AB5 

N.    Beirut,  B5  (Lebanon, 

§6) 


Bostrenus,  AB5  (Lebanon. 

§6) 
Botrys,  B4  (Gebal) 
el-Buka*.    BC5  (Lebanon, 

§6) 
By  bios,  B4 

Caisarea  Paneas,  B6 
Calamus,  B4 
Mount  Carmel,  A7 
Casphor?  C7 

J.  ed-Dahr,  ^s 
Damascus,  C5,  6 
N.    ed  -  Damur,    A5 

(Lebanon,  §  6) 
Dan.  B6 
ed-Delhemiyeh,  B7  (Dal- 

manutha) 
Dimashk,  C5 
Dor,  A7 

Ecdippa.  A6 

Eleutheros,  B3  (Phcenicia, 
Epipbania,  D2  [§  z) 

W.  Fajjas,  B7  (Palestine, 

§5) 
W.   Fidar,  B4   (Lebanon, 

§6) 
el-F'ijeh,  C5  (Lebanon,  §7) 
Kanat   Fir'aun,  B7  (Con- 
duits, §  6) 

Gabala,  B2 
Gadara,  B7 
Galilee,  Sea  of,  B7 
Gebal,  B4 

Halbun,  C5  (Helbon) 

Halimet    Kabu,    D4 
(Lebanon,  §  7) 

Ham^t.  D2 

Hamath,  D2 

Hamath  ??  B7 

el-Hammeh,  B7 

N.  el-Hasbani,  R6  (Ain,  2) 

HasbSya,     B6     (Baal- 
hamon) 

Heliopolis,  C5 

Hemesa,  D3  (Hethlon) 

Hermon,  B6 

dahr      Abu'l  -  Hin,       C5 
(Lebanon,  §  7) 

Homs,  D3  (Hethlon) 

ard  ei  Huleh.  B6 

bahret  el-HQleh,  B6  (Jor- 
dan, §  4) 

N.  Ibrahim,  B4  (Gebal) 

Jebeil,  B4 
Jebla,  B2 
Jordan,  B6,  7 
W.  el-j6z,  B4  (Lebanon,  6) 
sahlet       Judeideh,       Cs 
(Lebanon,  §  7) 


Kades,  A6 

tell  el- Kadi.  B6 

dahr       el  -  ^adib,        C4 

(Lebanon,  §  6) 
N.  Kadisha,  B4  (Lebanon, 
derel-Kafa,  B5  [§  6) 

J.  Kalamun,  C5 
Kalniun,  B4 
dSr  el-Karaar,  C5 
K&na,  A6 
kanah??  A6 
j.  Karmal,  A7 
W.  el-Kam,  C5  (Lebanon, 

§7)' 
N.       el  -  Kftsimiye,       A6 

(Palestine,  §  z) 
N.  el-Kebir.  B3  (Lebanon, 

§6) 
N.  el-Kelb,  B5  (Phcenicia, 

§5) 
Kerak.  B7  (Galilee,  Sea 

OF.  §  7) 
Um  K6s,  B7  (Lo-debar) 
Kishon,  A7 
el-Khasha'a  C4  (Lebanon, 

§7) 
J.  Kuneiseh,  B5  (Lebanon, 

[§6) 
el-I-^idikiyye,  Bi 

Laodicea,  Bi 

Larissa,  Da 

Lebanon,  BC4,  5 

el-l-ejji,  CD6,  7  (Bashan) 

J.  Libnfin,  BC4-6 

N.   Lltani,   B5  (Lebanon, 

Lycus,'  B5  [§  6) 

J.  Makmal,  C4  (Lebanon, 

§6) 
Ma'lula,  D5  (Lebanon,  §  7) 

Maralhos,  B3  (Phoenicia, 

§  4 12) 
Kh.  Masub,  A6(Asherah) 
el-Mina,  B4 
kal'at  el-Mudik,  D2 
N.  el-Mukatta',  A7 
tafat  MQsa,  C4  (Lebanon, 

■    §7) 
el-Muzeirib,  C7 

ras  cn-Nakura,  A6  (Pales- 
tine, §  4) 
cn-Nasira,  A7 
Nazareth,  A7 
J.  Nlha,  B5  (Lebanon,  §6) 
Tumat  Nlha,  B5  (Lebanon, 

§6) 
J.     Nusairiyeh,      C1-3 

(Ph(£nicia,  §  412) 
W.     en-Nusur,    C4 

(Lebanon,  §  6) 

Ornithopolis,     A6    (Ph(e- 

NICIA,   §  2z) 

Orontes,  CD3. 4 (Lebanon, 
§6) 


Orthosia,    B3   (Phoenicia, 
§aa) 


Paltos,  B2  (Phcenicia,  f  sz) 
Ptolemais.  A7 

J.  Rlhan,  B5,  6  (Lebanon, 
§6) 

Sadad,  D4  (Zedad) 

Saida,  A5 

Samakh,  B7 

J.  Sannin ,  B5  (  Lbbanon,§  6) 

Sarafand,  A6 

Sarepta,  A6 

KaTat  Se^ar.  D2 

L.  Semachonitis,  B6 

J.  Shakif,  C5 (Lebanon.  §7) 

kalat  esh-Shakif.  B6 

esh-Sharfa,  B6,  7 

J.  esh-Sharki,  CD4,  5 

J.  esh-Sheikh,  B6 

J.  esh-Shoraariy>*e,  D3 

Sidon,  A5 

Simyra,     B3     (  Phcenioa, 

§4x1) 
Sunira,  B3 
Sur,  A6 

bahr  Tabariyeh,  B7 

Tabor,  A7 

Tamyras,    A5    (Lebanon, 

§6) 
Tantura,  A7 
Tarabulus.  B4 
Taricheae,    B7    (Galilee. 

Sea  of,  §  7) 
Tartus,      B3     (Phcenicia, 
'  §  A  12) 
W.  et-Teim,  B6  (Lebanon, 

§7) 
J.  Terbol,B4(LKi>ANON.§3) 
Theouprosopon,     B4 

(Phcenicia,  §  10) 
J.  ei-T6r.  A7 
Tripolis.     B4    (Phcenicia, 

§  a,  n.  a) 
TQmat  Niha,  B5  (  Lebanon. 
et-l'urra.  ■B7  [§  6) 

Tyre,  A6 
Tyrus,  A6 

J.     'uyun     Arghush.    C4 
(Lebanon,  §  6) 

Assai       el -Ward.        D5 
(Lebanon.  §  7) 

W.  Yahfufa,  C5  (Lebanon. 

§7)' 
birket   el-Yammuna,    C4 

(Lebanon,  §  6) 

Zahlc.  B5  (Lebanon.  §§3. 6) 
N.     ez-Zahrani.    A5 

(Lebanon,  §  6) 
Zebdfini.  C5  (Am ana) 
ez-Sb,  A6 


PRAYER 


PRAYER 


For  the  first  of  these  attitudes,  see  x  S.  1  26  i  K.  8  23  54  9  Ch. 
6 13  Dan.  6  zo  Mt.  6 5  Mt.  11  25  Lk.  18  iz ;  for  the  second,  x  K. 
834  aCh.6z3  Ezra  9  s  Dan.  6 10 [zx]  Lk.  224 x  Acts  7  60;  for  the 
third,  X  Ch.  17  z6  (prayerful  meditation  7), 

Whether  standing  or  kneeling,  the  suppliant  either 
lifted  up  his  hands  (Ps.  282  1342  Lam.  2z9  34x  3  Mace. 
Sao),  or  spread  them  out  (Ex.  929  Is.  1 15  i  K.  8  22  2  Ch. 
6x2/.  Ez.95),  originally  no  doubt  towards  the  altar,' 
but  afterwards  (i  K.  822  54  Lam.  34x)  towards  heaven. 
There  were  indeed  exceptions  to  this,  as  when,  to  ex- 
press deep  contrition,  a  man  smote  with  his  hands  on 
his  breast  (Lk.  18x3  2348  where  the  Curetonian  and 
Lewis-Gibson  add  in  both  passages,  saying,  *  Woe  to 
us,  what  has  befallen  us  !  woe  to  us  for  our  sins ' ) ;  or 
when,  for  a  reason  which  we  cannot  easily  determine, 
Klijah  is  said  to  have  *  bowed  himself  down  (nnj*i)  to  the 
earth,  and  put  his  face  between  his  knees '  (x  K.  I842) ; 
or  when  the  whole  body  was  prostrated  on  the  ground 
(Gen.  2426  Ex.  348  Neh.  86  [nxnn  d*bk  ''V  iinnrn  npn], 
J udith  9  X ).  On  the  so-called  tephillin  or  phylacteries  see 
Frontlets. 

The  exceptional  attitude  of  Elijah  in  i  R.  18  42  may  perhaps 
represent  the  intensity  of  his  feeling ;  '  he  prays  with  Dody  and 
soul'  is  Gunkel's  explanation,  approved  by  Kittel.  Rosch, 
however,  connects  it  with  some  rain<hann,  and  but  for  the 
following  word  nxiN  ^arfdh)  we  might  conjecture  that  Elijah, 
like  the  priests  of  Baal,  performed  a  ritual  cutting.  The  text 
ixkay  not  oe  quite  complete.  Delitxsch  quotes  this  passage  to 
illustrate  the  phrase  in  Ps.  35x3,  *and  my  prayer  turned  nack 
into  my  bosom'— r.^.,  as  he  (with  the  French  translator  Perret* 
Gentil)  explains,  *  I  prayed  with  my  head  drooping  over  my 
breast.'  If  this  is  to  be  admitted,  the  canons  of  exegesis  are 
strangely  pliable.  But  can  it  be  admitted  when  the  whole  con- 
text of  Ps.  85 13  is  so  strongly  corrupt,  as  the  present  writer  at 
leautt  hopes  to  have  shown  (/V.<^),  aa  loc.)1 

In  early  times  sacrifice  and  prayer  often  went  hand 
in  hand ;'  the  latter  supplied  the  interpretation  of  the 

3  TimAo.  f'0''™*''(G®"- 128  2625  etc. ).  Still,  prayer 
'f«r«Mt       ^^*^  "°'  ^'*^  ^®  sacrifice,  and  in  prayer,  as 

.  '       well  as   in  sacrifice,  the  individual  had 

^^^■^  much  more  freedom  than  afterwards.  It 
was  the  need  of  religious  organisation  in  all  departments 
of  life  that  introduced  a  change  both  into  public  and 
into  private  prayer.  Three  times  in  the  day  were 
specially  appointed  for  prayer,'  morning,  the  time  of 
the  afternoon  sacrifice  (about  3  p.m. ),  and  evening. 

For  the  second  of  these,  compare  (with  Dalman)  Dan.  0  21 
Ezra  9 5  Judith  9  x  Acts  8  x  10 3  30  (see  PREi^)  7zx  and  cp 
Dav,  I  2 ;  SchOrer,  G/V^)  2  293,  n.  40 ;  ET  ii.  1  290/,  n.  248). 

Only  once  in  the  Bible  are  the  three  times  for  prayers 
referred  to,  viz.  in  Dan.  6x0  [xx].  where  Daniel  is  said  to 
have  '  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day,  and 
prayed  (nVxs).  and  given  thanks  before  his  God,  because 

he  had  been  wont  to  do  it  beforetime.'  Some  quote 
also  Ps.55x8  [17]  ;  it  is  uncertain  however  (x)  whether 
'  in  the  evening,  in  the  morning,  and  at  noonday '  does 
not  merely  mean  'all  day  long'  (so  Hupf. ,  Del., 
Dalman),  and  (a)  whether  the  text  is  correct.  A  similar 
uncertainty  as  to  the  text  of  Ps.  5  4  [3]  should  make  us 
hesitate  to  quote  that  passage  as  referrinp^  to  the  prayers 
connected  with  the  morning-sacrifice.  It  may  be  quite 
true  that,  as  Wellhausen  puts  it  (//CC)  102).  •  the  altar 
Mras  the  wishing-place,  and  the  sacrifice  often  the  intro- 
duction to  the  bringing  of  some  request  before  the  deity,' 
but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  in  a  moment 
of  high  excitement  a  psalmist  would  have  supported  a 
fervent  appeal  to  Yahwi  by  a  reference  to  his  presence 
(or  to  the  presence  of  the  true  Israel)  at  the  morning 
sacrifice.  We  can,  however,  refer  to  Ps.  141 2  •  Let  my 
prayer  stand  before  thee  as  incense  ;  mine  uplifted  hands 
as  an  evening  oblation. ' 

May  we  suppose  that  the  custom  of  saying  the  first 
prayer* — i.e.  the  benediction  Tiie  "w.  and  the  Shema (a 
compound  of  three  sections  of  the   Pentateuch)* — at 

1  Nowack,  Heh.  Arck.  2  960  (cp  illustration  7,  1 122). 

3  5)ce  Tiele,  Gifford  Lectures^  2nd  ser.  lect.  6. 

'  See  'HaMihvLr^vt^Rtal'encyci.des/ud.^t  'Morgen-,Mtncha-, 
Abend-gebet.' 

^  Cp  Gr&tz,  Gesch,  2  2,  p.  4x9 ;  Zunz,  Cattesdiensil, 
yorirJIgt'^f  38a. 

*  Dt.  04-9,  with  11 13-2:,  and  Nu.  15  37-4X. 
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dawn,  has  any  historical  relation  to  the  Zoroastrian 
usage  of  praying  at  daybreak,  which  we  may  of  course 
assume  to  be  much  older  than  the  forms  of  prayer  given 
in  the  Khorda  A  vesta?  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  so.  Zealous  piety  might  be  supposed  to  delight 
in  •  preventing  *  the  sun.  The  author  of  Wisdom  ( 1 6  28) 
clearly  thought  it  a  natural  duty  '  to  prevent  the  sun 
to  give  God  thanks,  and  at  the  dayspring  to  pray 
(ivrvyxivttp)  unto  him.'  But  the  contents  of  the  bene- 
diction iiN  -tti*  certainly  favour  the  view  that  it  had  partly 
a  polemical  reference  to  the  fire-worship  of  Zoroastri- 
anism,^  and  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  strange 
statement  in  Jos.  BJ  ii. 85,  '[they  offer]  to  it  certain 
prayers  which  they  have  received  from  their  forefathers, 
as  though  making  a  supplication  for  its  rising '  {TorpLovs 
Tiviit  els  a^by  [sc.  rbr  ^JXtoi']  t^iLS,  CnrTep  iKercCoyrts 
dvareiXai)  that  the  Essenes  were  specially  strict  in  their 
early  prayers,  and  justified  them  by  the  symbolism  of 
the  dawn.'  It  is  conceivable  that  some  persons  may 
have  misunderstood  this.  *  The  biographer  of  Akbar 
tells  us  how  his  hero  "has  been  called  a  Zoroastrian, 
because  he  recognised  in  the  sun  the  sign  of  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty,"  and  we  all  know  how  in  Tertullian's 
time  a  familiar  Christian  custom  received  an  equally 
gross  misinterpretation. ' ' 

The  Mishna  (Ydmd,  5i)  tells  us  that  eight  Bene- 
dictions were  spoken  in  the  temple  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  in  the  morning.  From  the  description  in 
/.  Yom.  44^,  they  resembled  the  last  four  of  the 
'  Eighteen  Benedictions. '  This  famous  liturgical  prayer, 
the  composite  character  of  which  is  well  known,  together 
with  the  H&binSnu  and  the  Kaddfsh,  are  given  in  a 
convenient  form  by  Dalman  (cp  §  6).  There  were  also 
at  an  early  date  special  prayers  for  Sabbaths,  new 
moons,  festivals,  and  half-festivals,  and  as  we  learn 
from  Ber.  44  (/.  Ber.  8  a,  g)  shorter  formulae  appro> 
priated  to  journeys. 

Words  of  prayers,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  the 
OT  itself;  see.  e.^..  Dt.365^  (liturgical),  i  K.  823/: 
Is.  63x5^  Ezra  96  ^  and  Dan.  94^  There  are 
also  very  interesting  prayers  and  aspirations  in  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah  (^.^..  11 20  14  7-9  18x9  ^  20x2), 
though  it  is  possible  that,  where  the  prayers  are  in  the 
name  of  Israel  (e.g.,  14 7-9),  they  may  belong  not  to 
Jeremiah  himself,  but  to  a  supplementer  (cp  Jekemiah 
[Book],  §  18).  And  there  are  the  prayers  of  the 
Psalter,  underlying  many  of  which  some  have  ventured 
to  suppose  earlier  poetic  prayers  indited  in  the  name  of 
individuals.  This  theory  is  perhaps  too  hazardous 
to  be  recommended.*  The  individualistic  interpreta- 
tion, however,  naturally  arose  at  a  later  time,  and 
the  lalmud  contains  many  prayers  of  individual 
Rabbis. 

That  Hebrew  should  be  the  traditional  language  of 
prayer  is  not  surprising.  Not  only  piety,  but  a  regard 
for  the  clearness  and  correctness  of  religious  ideas  may 
have  justified  the  great  teachers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  of  our  era  in  preferring  Hebrew  prayers. 
Still,  in  Alexandria  and  some  of  the  Hellenised  cities  of 
Palestine  [e.g. ,  Caesarea)  the  prayers  of  the  Jews  were 
offered  in  Greek.     The  subject  led  to  keen  discussion 

1  The  Zoroastrian  precept  was,  *  Three  times  a  day  one  must 
worship,  standing  opposite  the  sun '  {Pttkiavi  Texts,  SBE, 
pt.  iii.X  The  first  prayer  was  to  be  at  daybreak.  Cp  Koram, 
Sur.  17  80,  '  Be  thou  steadfast  in  prayer  from  the  declining  of 
the  sun  until  the  dusk  of  the  ni^ht,  and  the  readine  of  the  dawn ; 
verilv  the  reading  of  the  dawn  is  ever  testified  to.  Nowhere  in 
the  Koran  are  the  five  traditional  *  prescribed  '  (Kt.far4)  times 
of  prayer  referred  to.  In  Sur.  11  xx6  the  *two  ends  of  the  day 
'  and  the  (former  and  latter)  parts  of  the  night '  are  mentioned  ; 
in  80x7,  morning,  noon,  ana  evening. 

'*•  Cp  Enoch's  early  prayer  (Eth.  Enoch  88  xx  84). 

S  OPs.  448,  referring  to  Malleson,  Akbar,  p.  164 ;  Tylor, 
Prim.  Cult.  2  387. 

^  See  Psalms,  ||  6  yi.  Schechter's  remark,  'The  in- 
convenient psalms  of  the  fater  periods  were  easily  neutralised  by 
divesting  them  of  all  individualistic  tendency,'  i.e.,  by  those 
Christian  scholars  who  had  adopted  a  low  theory  of  the  spiritual 
position  of  Judaism  UQ^  ^  [>8j6)  ^74),  can  scarcely  be  meant 
to  apply  lo  an  Christian  scholars  of  itiis  country. 
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ccobie  ic  'z/eLfirt^  zt.az  :o  his  uxiest  scari 

IJt*  --_j5  trji  rzjj*irj'j3i:^,r:  of  tbc  sarm^  m  Ml  "I:.!  vs:cfi 
•»;»  rr-*i  ■-,  ^jr.^tr.  Lft  Orji.  c  3  isd  •  tbe  f rac  port  a: 
jKLSt  —  '-'■trr*.  Alin.  S'r:-^.  l  2-4  :ss. —  seek  Tfhat  3 
jgrti:  a::ri  zrx  '..riyt  's^z^  shall  ut  TkdittsL  -zzr.'.  yx. : 
aad  votk  -xTiil  J  ]:>Ki.T^?::j.  arjri  zzjt  earth^j  ir-i^ 

:du»    yjgtf-t^'yf'xu    CO.  ■ir-^rre  rx  erococLv^  ex.  ra 

ALz.z%*zJrjrT  xt  rutj  aifc=u?  th^t  ih*?  '^njrr^  •m'rct: 
iC':rjrL:^Z  ''-  '•^'■^-  *^s^  cacftt  fsllx  -sstjied  -s-Er*  these 
•wtjih  t':rj:rrT>!*i  ihe  Tork  "slixh  each  of  his  rLacip^ 


'-.arf  to  ds  f->r  'Vad. 


I:  -^ 


'jsfajch  — ' 


saj:::^  ::i  3>r<.  ^ai^  tha£  a  spedalhr  ocfizrza^e  kzad  cf 
rtescos  crc'd  oqIt  '::*•  -ir.v-t:  oct  of  a  scflferc  by  ?caj*r 
:'5  Tshiiih  IT"  ACD  ifiri  aa/i  £ut;r:^  firorr.  Ml  ITax  : 
-^  T-,ci.  12!  '  prajer  a  ^ood  »-.tii  fe^n^  l  It  -sas 
•J-jt  "work  -if  T*4ii5  10  bna^  =w?n  mio  the  kic^dcm  cf 
Gr/i—t.e.  '.-j  i-^CT-.nc.-  smt-  :ha:  God  was  tbsr  r.«tt- 
fil  Jt:=Z — '-'^  "-7  a-'4  .nvT.:-  b/c:  partljbTa  n^-manAst^- 
iL<r,n  st.j'Jr.  -WIS  r-jT:iaI.T  L:ac  r^T^iarxia  cf  God.  pBtnlr 
bf  ±1*  r*T:i^Ti!  "^f  all  l-vj**  h:r*draac«s  wfaich  cppr.^ed 
Lvtras<i-*s  :-i  i=e  i.'-.-it  rijc*  >cch  a  seif-raani5es£aLoci 
ar>i  t3ch  a  r*r=»;Tal  -f  hic^iraaces  cr<cJd  not  be  c£5ccred 
■»-.thi:ii:t  the  rr.'^it  ::::-?rje  aspcraix>a  f  =  praTcr  •  en  tbe 
part  r4  God  s  a^«:*-s  :  on  the  other  hand,  sach  an 
aspintioc  •  =  pf^ J^  zrAiA  zrA.  bet  locceed.  I:  3  trae. 
l\.s  sajin^  of  leyia  »hxh  if  g^ax^ne.  mcst  be  oaicr- 
5t»i  sccKTfhat  as  :t  is  h«rc  exftaix^ed«  was  regarded 
;=  laicr  a^>«  as  "  a  r»c«t:pt  f-jr  the  eflfectsal  drivzrg  cct 
of  demons  ■  so  :n  Athanasiss.  /V  / /rf.  'c  87  .*  Bet 
an  asoetx  5ast:r.^  ar.d  a  mechanira?  cse  of  prayer  were 
fctr.  Terr  far   fr-^m  the  m.vA  of  Jescs. 

It  TT.ght  seem  a.s  if  a  test  of  trjt  right  kind  cf  praj.er 
were  c^ro'ridrd  bv  Testis  in  M:.  l^xz  f. 

If  :»--  -A  'i  -^i  v.a-l  x{ree  ;r.  carta  corcrriin^  anrclia^  that 


SIT  \»SJU 


?**>E7  wa::  a**,  rs  ^na-  •;<  c-.r«  'or  ticm  iy  my  f  at::^?  w-j:  3  u 
r-*Ei  •?!  :  f :r  •mrjsz*  '.w,  .r three  arr auernhbed  sa ay "JTr.  there 
i:=  I  ir.  the  =.:ti-t  -.i  tied." 

ReallT.  ho'*ev*r.  the  sar-.n^  refers  to  the  small  be- 

JT  r.r..r.^  -:;?  the  '^  hnston  br-jtherhood.  or  perhaps  to 

the  Mister  s  c-^tom  'f  vrr.d.r.^  oct  his  discipies  tj-o  and 

t*-   t-^iti-er.   Mk.  t^-  Lie  10 1.      E*it  enren  sd  it  scows 

t'-n  t'-.e  afnri.-.te  '.f  th*?  fulrlmer.t  of  prayers  is  eiTen 

t'  'he  d  *.i-:;'es  '.*  •'-''-.'.•:  5  a*5:iL\rt5.      The  fom  of  the 


5.'.  •...-■. 


•5  • 


■■*■*-. 


'rr-'^    i.ir.  r^ir-i'r  -^  re'  ed  uocn  ;   -in  earth 


15  cl'tnr'.T  1  '"'.ter  .r.^ert;  jr..  sir.d  the  seccr.d  hal:  cf  the 
s.it'-z   rr-iT    :,o*i.VT    have    *•**-:    ricrrc*eii    ■  see    the 


»"  ErLi-Atirunr 


frctn   a 


and  PmnliiM 


pA.'iliels  :~  '.V^r.sch-  5  AVa^  B-i:rr:^-i  zu. 
'iir   E'.zn^il.-'.H     zu:    TLiiui    unJ   .l/:Jrz:i 

J»^.-.?h  5.o-:r:e. 

The  or.tr.r/it  .r.i  t  j  the  fi"er  conception  cf  Christian 
pr'-rer  ir.  tl*e  'i".V-r-r.:r,e  ir.i  F*'.u!.r,e  •jcr.t.r.^s  cnr.  hirrilr 
.   -     -  ,         .       ■'/?  c-.r.s  lered  at  Icn^h  w-iho^it  er.ter- 

.  .^  ^.t  ^^.*  .  ..J  ca.^'-.teG  Cj  jest-'-iis  ci 
NT  :r.t:-;-sni.  C  ■.■r.trbuticr^  of  the 
•:t-r.:it  val'ie.ind  interest  theyceniiniv 
•tre  v rj.tev'jr -. i-r  w  a*  zizy.  cf  their  hislooml  cr.^.n. 
They  -r.ihlcd  r.-.'-Je-A-ih  "i.ictp'frs  to  er.ter  :r.to  the 
sp  r.t  ''f  Jesus  as  =u:h  persons  wc^d  other*~!5e  h.^ve 
tjeer:  ur-ahle  to  do  :  they  preser.t  a  fusion  cf  Jei*.sh 
'r.i  HeV-er.:-:  :deri<  usi^.a:  the  "Tztd  '  I'ieas  m  no  pale. 
P:'.*triit  ser-se.  -^hrih  is  *.:'meth;ng  entircsy  unparalleled 
:-.  rel  c  ''-us  tl-.cu^ht  and  virnkl  only  have  been  possible 
to  the  •.r.t'T?  en  the  ass^imption  that  these  ideas  rr.xi^ 
hive  beet  -. itui'.iy  reci'ised  in  the  h'storicai  Jesus.  When 
thev-  sprr.ik  :'■  us  cf  the  importance  of  the  Person  cf 
'e?i5  f'^r  tr-e  rnver  ue  r.-^ir  of  something  which  Tcsus 
hiT.seif  :innct  *A.th  zr.y  crit:-:il  precision  be  shown  to 
hi'.e   s.i.d    :-?»l   yet   'Ahich   forced   itself  by   an   inocr 

*  I:  T.-it  ":.<  a.!r::ttc*i.  however,  that  ri  cvovoowa  a.'vi  t4 

•  T--^.  1  -r— :-.  i*  _i    fa.  -si^-i-^  if  ih<  Jorar-ixre  Je*;i^  (J::.  3  ral 

-  C:.  Herr-TJtr-.  'J .-/«rrr.- »!«;>«  a-;-**  (JW^^tran:^  by  Sca::yccX 

-'  Referrti  ti  '.7  V:r.  cer  G..*:^.  /?«x  Gfirty  etc..  p.  €5- 


cc  the  -^'•rS  cf 

cf  JesBS  2 
C<rTaT:'7  2  tc^^jes  an 
Jescs  was  a  the  hahir  cf  r 
he£:re  he  gra=ied  the 


SETxxr  d 

"nl  acsnes.  29 


cc  ±ai  £i-th  = 


w^s  a  n-ar=n. 

was  ecuaUT  run  rssd. »   ficr   cac3«es. 


ijBJLiOUT 


trac±Z3ca 


Jctn  caa  vatety  be  c 
t'  Jescs  Christ.'   The  c 
c.eans  Sree  fr^ici  dcchc 
sante  pncr.ise  cf  ac  f:;I£ 


as 


T   cf   ?3.l4r» 


i  1  13  ru=s  th:3.  —  2ni 

r-L=e.  thai  wul  I  do,  chat  tbe  Faihcr 

ia  ti^  Sec  ■  ♦  csi  <  rs.  iv  «Jf  wy  t  cr 


crises  a  u.t:nr.rc  cr  JiJgt^M 

ask  nx  arrthrc^  ic  err 


I 


h.\DGKl.M. 

IS  tbe  ciifecx  of 


stran^eiy 
— •  if  ye  sea 
do.'  ^v 

•  r.  14  •-    We  nay  cf  oicrse  creit  the  m 
bet  a^ain^  XBrlH  V  .  hd  then  wb 
the  reoetitaco  cf  the  triinise?    Otse 
'in   mj  =ar:e'  'ret  there  is  uzi  oanescripc 
fir  this.     The  awkwardaes3  cf  ■  ase  in 
^^srbA^s  he  taken  as  a  s^  cf 
the  Fcerth  Gospel  has  paswrd  thrccgit 
car  KireiT  be  ad=iitfied  as  crccahie.      It  cxsst  also  be 
-  r~  hii3se£f  is  said  =  T=.  4  rr  to  haw 


[!>• 


altered  these  remarkahie  wr^rds.  whxh  acccraaerr  reprt^ 
setit  his  tJarrx'g  =l  the  Syrcco: 
cccaes.  and   ci'jw  is,   i 


wcrshfp  the  Father  in  sptrtt  asd  in  trzth  .  nealxty* : 
SQch  the  Fither  seeks  to  wcrscip  ^■ 

Pi'il.  if  we  may  foilcw  the  grea 
the  Epistles  to  the  Ccristh  .iri's:  as  his  m*.tk.  gifc 
expressive  descr^^ckic  cf  Oursrar^.  '  aZ  thai  in 
pLice  call  t:pcc  the  narre  of  ccr  Lord  Tea 
(  X  Ccr.  1 2  .  Scene  '€.^. .  See  berg  and  Zahn>  see  in 
a  fixl  coc5ession  of  the  deity  cf  Christ,  wbo 
ran  be  adored  eren  withcct  express  rexrence  to 
Father.  Bet  it  is  steely  nicre  ccrrect  to 
i-ngaXaitUpmi  thes. — -tb:i6e  that  caZ  cpcc  ]* 
as  intrusted  f-r  the  salvaricc  cf  met:  w-.th  the  pcwers  of 
the  d--.ne  scverriz^ty.  As  V:c  der  Gcltz  r.^htly  stales 
p.  IOC  .  Paul  kr.c-*-s  nothing  cf  an  adznticc  cf  Tesis 
*_"hr-5t  side  by  sidi  w:th  the  ad-:nrcc  cf  Gvd.  What 
is  cr-ir2-:ter.«t:c  cf  this  ^reat  Chr^ran  teacher  rs  the 
clcse  relancc  to  the  Spirit  ntc  which  he  brings  the 
prayers  cf  Cnr^sti-m  be'ierers^  Tht  Sctnt  makes  inier- 
cesi::n  f:r  us  •  Rem.  ^yi  ■  :  trje  prayer  is  prayer  in  the 
Sp^rt  PhU  lr5'-  See  Spiarr.  It  .s  the  chef  weapon 
in  the  ''J'nrisLan  warfare  Ept  ^r*  :  Pau'ire'i.  more 
especiallj  w'nen  it  is  practised  by  a  whcle  Christian 
cc-tr.mun.tv. 
Thiti.- 


.\;ti  7  zz  aiter 


•(oczi^  a 


lie  "k-aew. 


Ect  this 


tf  k 

rtf-er*  :  j  Chri>t  a5  the  -zhj^ct  if  r-:-yxarJ:r.  «arii4  ij:ne  ax  tbe 
NT  «ReT  iiao  Ls  hardly  <;-i:t<  paraileiv  aad.  acci.TCasc  to 
Hirrjck  KHii:,rry  ^^ DyirmA,  cx-jsL  by  B&-fe.i~jT.  1  ti4>.  theit 
are  "-'-t  feir  ejti:=pLe«  :f  dL-ect  praygis  t  -  Jescs  bescnpnf:  u» 
the *r«r  rerrrrTr.  apart  *r:ni  the  pxa.vei >  \r.  tie  Art-  J-"'*-  'i  the < 
cL'eii  Len-nui.  A  valuahie  oriJectiTa  :f  ear!y  Cb— j«ian  pra^i 
will  he  5:tir>i  i=  the  arperi'iiT  to  E«i-  vm  der  'iKittt  * 
heris-ic  niicc^rapc. 


T.  K.  C. 


PSATEE,   PLACE  OF   «TTpocCTtH--  Acts  16 13 1« 
RV.     See  Di^fersiox.  §  it/,  and  Syn.\goove- 

FBEACHDIO.     See  S'rs.\'3<x;uE. 


I.    r"~-3-    ffirzi'drim.  2  K.  23  ex  RV. 
AV  * fuburhs-'     See  Pa«»a».  Tev?ue. 

a.  -r^  f^v^r,  I  Cb.  2^  li  RVa*  .  EV  Paj3a«  (/-r.X 

PBECIOUB  8T0ME&    See  Stones.  PrecxocSw 


I  Fer.rlev  ajui  Va Vlf frarr  oen  thirc  ti 
cut  of  tbe  :«it. 
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naturally  outlive  the  prophets.  So  much  at  least  is 
cortain,  that  we  cannot  understand  the  consciousness  of 
the  later  prophets  without  assuming  that  they  had  a 
natural  gift  akin  to  that  of  the  *  seer '  or  clairvoyant  (cp 
§  17).  The  prophet  was,  in  Cact,  in  some  sense  a  *  seer' 
(Is.  30 xo) — i,e. ,  he  was  a  foreseer  of  the  future  of  Israel 
as  determined  by  God's  everlasting  laws,  both  as  re- 
gards its  general  character,  and  sometimes  (here  a 
natural  gift  comes  in)  as  to  points  of  detail  But  the 
prophet  differed  firom  the  older  '  seers '  in  that  all  his 
vision  had  a  direct  ethico-religious  and  national  scope, 
whereas  the  *  seer's'  vision  had  as  a  rule  a  purely 
secular  and  personal  reference. 

According  to  Robertson  Smith.^  the  widening  of  the 
functions  of  the  prophet  is  *  plainly  parallel  with  the 
change  which  occurred  under  the  kings  in  the  position 
of  the  priestly  oracle ;  the  Torah  of  the  priests  now 
dealt  rather  with  permanent  sacred  ordinances  than 
with  the  giving  of  new  divine  counsel  for  special 
occasions.  Yahw^'s  ever-present  kingship  in  Israel, 
which  was  the  chief  religious  idea  brought  into  promi- 
nence by  the  national  revival,  demanded  a  more  con- 
tinuous manifestation  of  his  revealing  spirit  than  was 
given  either  by  the  priestly  lot  or  by  the  rise  of  occasional 
seers ;  and  where  could  this  be  sought  except  among 
the  prophets  ?  It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  every 
one  who  had  shared  in  the  divine  afflatus  of  prophetic 
enthusiasm  gave  forth  oracles ;  but  the  prophets  as  a 
class  stood  nearer  than  other  men  to  the  mysterious 
workings  of  Yahwi,  and  it  was  in  their  circle  that 
revelation  seemed  to  have  its  natural  home.  A  most 
instructive  passage  in  this  respect  is  z  K.  22,  where  we 
find  some  four  hundred  prophets  gathered  together 
round  the  king,  and  where  it  is  clear  that  Jeboshaphat 
was  equally  convinced,  on  the  one  hand  that  the  word 
of  Yahwi  could  be  found  among  the  prophets,  and  on 
the  other  that  it  Mras  very  probable  that  some,  or  even 
the  mass,  of  them  might  be  no  better  than  liars.  And 
here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Micaiah,  who  proved  the 
true  prophet,  does  not  accuse  the  others  of  conscious 
imposture ;  he  admits  that  they  speak  under  the 
influence  of  a  spirit  proceeding  from  Yahw^,  but  it  is  a 
lying  spirit  sent  to  deceive'  (cp  §  23). 

The  typical  *  seer '  in  the  old  narratives  is  Samuel ; 
the  tjrpiod  prophet  is  Elijah.  Unfortunately  it  is 
.  p|||.«,  «,._  doubtful  how  far  the  striking  scenes 
faTl^^fial  •  ^^^^  ^*  biography  of  Elijah  in  i  K. 

hUiorSiL  *  ^^''  K.  2  can  be  regarded  as  historical. 
^^^  The  subjective  character  of  the  narra- 
tives, as  they  now  stand,  is  evident  We  need  not 
indeed  take  exception,  on  principle,  to  the  wonders 
which  so  plentifully  besprinkle  them.  That  the  prophets 
represented  by  Elijah  healed  the  sick  is  altogether  to 
be  expected,  nor  need  we  limit  them  to  such  wonders, 
at  least  if  Isaiah,  in  reliance  on  his  God,  reaUy  gave 
king  Ahaz  freedom  to  choose  any  sign  that  he  pleased 
(Is.  7xi).'  But  the  hand  of  an  idealising  narrator  is 
plainly  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  this  or  that  detail,  but 
also  in  the  whole  colouring  of  the  stories.  The  sublime 
figure  of  Elijah,  who  has  some  affinity  to  Moses,  has, 
according  to  critics,  in  some  respects  poetical  rather 
than  historical  truth. 

When,  however,  Kittel  iK9m.  in  HK^  138. 174)  is  half  dispmed* 
to  allow  a  sceptic  to  question  the  historical  character  of  Elijah 
and  Micaiah  altogether  on  account  of  the  singular  appropriate' 
ness  of  their  names  (' Yah wi  is  my  God,"  Who  is  like  Yahwif  *) 
to  their  prophetic  work,  he  is  needlessly  generous.  EliyyahQ 
and  Micnflyeha  are  surely  nothing  more  than  popular  cor- 
ruptions of  yerahmeel,'  and  symbolise  the  fact  that  the  neUlm, 
like  the  levtyyim,  were  ultiinately  to  a  large  extent  of  Jerah- 
meel'ite  or  N.  Arabian  origin  (see  Micah,  i).  Another  cor- 
ruption of  the  same  name  (Jerahmeel)  is  probably  the  name 

J  Art.  •  Prophecy,'  EBW. 

^  The  meaning  of  the  above  is  that  Isaiah  would  not  have 
ventured  on  this  bold  offer  if  experience  had  not  assured  him 
that  he  could  perform  wonderful  deeds.  The  probability  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  an  early  disciple  or  Isaiah  glorifietl 
his  master  by  exaggerating  Isaiah's  extraordinary  power. 

S  Only,  it  should  be  observed,  as  an  extreme  concession. 
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Ahijah,  borne  by  the  nOH  who  encouraged  the  first  Jcrabaam, 
and  his  residence  was  voy  poesibly  not  at  the  northern  Shiloli 
hut  at  ]E^alfl|ah,  a  place  in  the  Nq;eb  conseoated  by  religiait« 
tradition,  and  mentioned,  under  strange  diigiiiws,  not  nn- 
frequently  in  the  narrative  books  (see  Shiijoh,  uS  \aj  poisibi)-, 

too,  ai*a|n  1|  'iM  JkmmmdU^  and  11*3171  |ro  (mMOdm  kmrnrndit) 

—M.,  'Gad  the  prophet,' and  'Nathan  the  prophet'— axe  resDy 

comtpttons  of  *3'Un  li  (jpUkmmttiddM^  and  ^S^in  ^ns  {mdtkdm 

kaMMiddM^\i,T  *Gid  the  NadabUe'  and  ^'Nathan  die 
Nadabite.'  Or  still  more  probably,  'Gad'  may  be  really  a 
slightly  miswritten  fragment  of  niddU — r>.,    Nadabttc — so 

that  in  a  S.  Mix,  where  the  text  now  gives  "m  nih  wnxn,  11, 

'Gad  the  prophet,  David's  seer/  we  shoold  rather  read  ^aiTi 
1  n* '  the  Nadabite,  David's  seer,'  and  the  real  name  of  the 
'  seer '  spoken  of  was  Nathan,  who  as  a  rule  is  called  M*a3.n— 
f./.,  *31jn.l    The  Nadabites  were  a  N.  Arabian  clan.* 

There  is  therefore  no  extravagance  in  the  view,  recoounended 
both  by  textual  conjecture  and  by  historical  conndeiatiaos, 
that  Elnah — and  not  only  he  but  also  Elisha  (|  7)— was  a  native 
of  Zarephath  (see  Tishbite),  which  apfwars  to  have  been  then  the 
extreme  S.  limit  of  the  Israelitish  dominion.  From  Zarcphath> 
jershmeel  (miswritten  i|^l  ^arn*  >  K.  17  z)  and  Rehoboth  (nus. 
written  nnpi  s^.  3  s)  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  land  of  N. 
Israel  to  imtiate  a  religious  revolution.  In  this  connection  we 
may  fidy  quote  a  much-nusunderstood  passase  of  Amos  (8  ttX 
which  should  be  emended  thus, — 'Those  irao  swear  by  the 
Kuilt  of  Shimron  (cp  |  jsland  that  say.  As  thy  God,  O  Dan, 
fives,  and.  As  thy  geuus,  O  Beer*sheba,  lives.'* 

Whether  the  prophets  represented  by  Elijah  hdd  the 
same  religious  position  relatively  to  images  of  Yahwi  as 
Amos,  may  be  strongly  doubted.  We  quote  Am.  814 
here,  not  at  all  to  illustrate  Elijah's  views  on  images, 
but  to  show  that  the  N.  Israelites  were  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  to  sanctuaries  in  the  Negeb  with  which  the 
legendajy  history  of  their  race  was  probably  connected 
(cp  Moses,  §  17). 

The  N^eb,  in  which  Horeb  or  Sinai  itself  (see  Sinai)  must 
have  been  situated,  was  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Israelites ;  and  it 
is  conceivable  that  prophets  of  2arephath,  wIk>  had  been  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  Yanwe  in  the  Iwunts  of  Moses,  and  especially 
at  the  most  sacred  of  all  mountain^sbrines,  niav  have  wandeied 
to  the  centre  of  N.  Israelitish  nadonal  life,  and  preached  anew 
the  austere  doctrine  of  Moses, — viz.,  that  Yahw<^.  Israel's  God, 
was  a  jealous  (k>d,  who  could  not  tolerate  a  rival  divinity,  and 
that  injustice  and  the  shedding  of  innocent  Uood  were  coobary 
to  his  fundamental  laws.  ^  Unfortunately,  fresh  problems  have 
lately  arisen,  which  forbid  us  to  speak  of  these  missionary 
joumeyings  as  assured  facta.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject 
later  (I  8^). 

We  have  spoken  of  'the  prophets  represented  by 
Elijah,'  for  we  can  no  more  believe  that  Elijah  was  the 

7.  ElUah  and  °?^?v!^?  P^P****  ""^  ^"^^  *"  ^  ^ 

VuS^A*  tihA      ^"^"  "^^^^^  vc  ^^'^  credit  the  solitariness 

^i^^^^J^^   of  the  seer  Samuel  in  the  lime  of  SauL 

Indeed,  not  only  does  the  independent 

narrative  in  z  K.  22  tell  us  of  Micaiah  b.  Imlah  {and 

of  four  hundred^  P]  more  courtly  and   complaisant 

prophets  of  Yahwfe  who  prophesied  before  Ahab).  but 

the  legend  of  Elijah  itself  refers  to  prophets  of  Yahwe 

(or  Jerahmeel  ?  ')  whom  Ahab's  house-steward  Obadiah 

('Arftbl?)  hid  from  the  rage  of  Jezebel  in  Meeiah.* 

1  We  are  thus  enabled  to  meet  H.  P.  Smith's  sceptical  re- 
mark on  the  statement  in  i  S.  22  5,  that  Gad  *  belongs  in  the 
later  history  but  not  here.*  The  name  (}ad  is  due  to  mirander« 
standing,  whilst  the  true  name,  Nathan,  comes  from  Ethan,  a 
N.  Arabian  clan-name  which  goes  welli  with  Nadabite  (cp 
Nbthanbbl)^  a  N.  Arabian  seer  is  obviously  quite  at  home 
in  the  early  history  of  David. 

9  Cp  Nadab  the  Jerahmeelite,  x  Ch.la8;  Jmuidmh  the 
Rechabite. 

S  See  Shimron.  Another  evidence  of  die  predilection  of  the 
N.  Israelites  for  N.  Arabian  sanctuaries  is  to  be  found  in  Am. 
635  (see  Salma]|p  where  the  Israelites  are  distinctly  charged 
with  offering  sacrifices  and  offerings  to  Yahw^ '  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  Arabians.'  Both  Dan  and  Bethel  were  in  &ct  most 
probably  in  N.  Arabia;  it  was  at  Dan.  or  rather  at  the 
neighbouring  Bethel,  that  the  'golden  calf'  was  placed.  See 
Shbchkm  ;  also  CriU  Bib, 

4  On  the  'four  hundred'  of  x  K. S86 18 19 as,  see  |  94. 

>  In  X  K.  18  4  ,n)n^  and  rmo  together  may  possibly  rqweaent 

Sitom** 

•  In  X  K.  18  4  13,  MT,  a  strange  story  is  toM  of  Obadxah's 
hiding  a  hundred  prophets  '  by  fifty  in  the  cave/  and  *  feeding 
them  with  bread  and  water.*  But  DSsS^Tlth  and  otn  DTlS  are 
surely  both  comipdons  of  d^VkDH^*  \  *o  al^  pn^iapi  is  ,imO 


(-NOnX  whilst  mpp  is  presumably  a  place-name — the  Mearah 
(Zarephath  f)  of  Josh.  18  4,  for  though,  as  the 


text  now  stands 
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however,  GiLGAL.  §  4) ;  '  Gilgal.'  or  *  Haggilgal,'  is  one 
of  the  common  popular  corruptions  of  Jerahmeel  (see 
Saul,  §  6).  ■  Bethel/  too.  is  not  the  famous  Bethel 
on  the  central  Palestinian  mountain  range,  but  a 
sanctuary  in  the  Negeb,  not  improtnbly  the  sanctuary 
of  Dan.  where  the  golden  calf  was  (cp  Penuel),  while 
•  Jericho '  (inn*)  is  a  corruption  of  •  Jerahmeel '  (^icofn')» 
which  is  probably  an  abbreviation  of  Kadesh-jerahmeeL 
(We  may  venture  in  passing  to  suppose  that  in  the 
original  tradition  Elijah,  like  his  great  prototype  Moses, 
disappeared  from  human  sight  on  a  sacred  mountain- 
top  ;  in  fact.  Horeb  was  probably  very  near  Kadesh.') 
We  thus  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  the  N. 
Arabian  border-land  was  the  true  nursery  of  the  mH'im. 
Elijah  and  Elisha'  were  both  men  of  practical  aims ; 
but  Elisha  saw  something  which,  according  to  the 
S  tinMrnUmm  ^^^^^^^  reports,  escaped  the  attention  of 
of  nroiihAta.  ^'^^^ — ^^  •  ^^^  *"*  extensive,  as  well  as 
propiMM.  intensive,  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Israel 
could  be  exerted  only  by  well-organised  societies  of 
prophets  under  one  head.  Where  did  these  societies 
reside  ?  To  answer  this  we  must  refer  to  the  passages 
in  which  the  phrase  dni  kannebf'im  occurs.  These  are 
1K.2O3S  2  K.  23  5  7  IS  4138  5a2  61  9i.  The  first 
passage  relates  to  a  period  within  the  lifetime  of  Elijah, 
but  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  late  insertion  (see 
Kittel) ;  the  name  of  the  place  from  which  the  prophet 
came  is  not  mentioned.  The  passages  in  2  K.  2  have 
been  dealt  with  already  (§7).  In  2  K.  4 1  no  place  is 
named,  but  either  Gilgal  (cp  v.  38)  or  ML  Came! 
(cp  V.  25)  would  seem  to  be  intended ;  in  v.  38  Gilgal 
{kaggi(gal)  is  expressly  mentioned.  In  5 32  ML  Ephraim 
is  referred  to  as  the  place  from  which  the  young  prophets 
have  come.  In  6 1  and  9 1  one  or  another  of  the  prindpal 
settlements  of  the  prophetic  societies  must  be  meant ;  in 
the  former  case,  tiie  settlement  was  within  easy  reach 
of  the  Jordan  ;  in  the  other,  of  Ramoth-gilead. 

In  all  these  passages  or  their  contexts,  however,  except  the 
first,  corruption  of  the  text  may  be  suspected.  In  2  K.  4  25  and 
38,  '  Gilgal  \  and  *  Carmel '  are  both  corruptions  of  *  Jerahmeel  * ; 
some  place  in  the  mountain-region  of  the  jerahmeelite  Negeb*  is 
evidently  meant.  The  *  Mt  Ephraim '  of  5  2a  is  surely  a  corruption 
of  '  Mt.  Jerahmeel ' 4  (as  in  Judg.  17  s  i  S.  1 1).  In  6  xi^  jtim 
('  the  Jordan  '\  where  the  prophets  cut  down  timber,  and  where 
the  iron  was  made  to  swim,  u  surely  an  error  for  SlcOnT, 
'Jerahmeel'  (as  in  1K.175);  some  place  where  there  was  a 
well-known  piece  of  water  must  be  meant— perhaps  Kadesh« 
ierahmeeL  Lastly,  'Ramoth-gilead,'  where  Jehu  and  his 
Drother<officers  were  (9  i^X  »»  very  possibly  an  error  for  '  Jerah- 
meel,' or  for  some  compound  place-name  into  which  '  Jeramneel  * 
entered. 

We  cannot  therefore  be  certain  that  there  were  any  settle- 
ments of  prophets  in  N.  Israel  It  is  |>ossible  that  when  the 
prophets  nad  any  mission  to  discharge  in  N.  Israel,  they  only 
remained  there  as  long  as  was  necessary  for  their  work,  and  that 
when  this  had  been  done  they  returned  to  their  southern  home& 
If  it  was  really  at  the  northern  Bethel  that  Amos  prophesied 
against  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  we  might  quote  this  as  a  parallel, 
for  Amos  was  probably  (|  3O  a  native,  not  of  Tekoa,  but  of 
Kadesh-jerahmeel.  Efisha  himself  is  said  to  have  resided 
s^ially  at  Gil^  (sK.2i  43B)  and  Samaria  (2  K. 63  632  'in 
his  house  "X  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  nothing  is  said  of 
his  having  with  him  any  hni  hnnmehttm^  and  that  to  all  appear- 
ance he  ffoes  to  '  Damascus  *  alone.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said 
that  Elisha  (who  receives  first-fruits  fs  K.  442]  as  if  a  consecrated 

Krson)  was  fenced  in  by  supernatural  powers.  Still,  it  i.s  not 
ely  that  the  original  tradition  represented  either  Elijah  or 
Elisha  as  making  such  distant  joum^  alone,  for  we  must  take 
leave  to  build  upon  the  hypothetical  result  which  we  have 
already  reached — that  both  these  great  prophets  arose  on  the  N. 
Arabian  border — in  the  so-called  Negeb.  We  have,  then,  to 
consider  whether  '  Damascus '  and  '  Samaria  *  may  not  be  due  to 
a  misunderstanding.  That  prtsn  (Damascus)  in  2  K.  8  7  is  mis- 
written  for  OS^I  (Cusham)  follows  from  the  right  emendation 
of  I  K.  19 15  (see  above,  |  7) ;  and  when  we  have  realised  the 

*  Cp  Nebo,  Mount. 

'  The  birth-names  of  these  prophets  appear  to  have  been  un- 
known. ^ '  Elijah '  a.H  we  have  seen,  comes  from  Jerahmeeli ; 
'  Elisha'  b  also,  no  doubt,  a  corruption  of  an  ethnic  name,  very 
possibly  of  ISmA'€li  (Ishmaelite). 

'It  should  be  added  that  Shunem  in  r.  8  as  in  i  S.  284  (see 
Saul,  f  6)  has  probably  come  from  Eshean  l^.r.|— i.*..  Beer- 
sheba — and  that  Baal-shalisha  {v.  4a)  in  the  original  story  was  a 
place  in  the  Negeb  (cp  Gen.  4<Jxo,  Shaul). 

4  Cp  MicAH,  I ;  Ramathaim-zophim. 
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existence  of  a  place  in  the  Negeb  called  fro^  (see  SHmaoKX 

and  the  frequency  with  which  the  geography  of  the  original 
traditions  has^  been  transformed  by  eoitors,  we  cannot  help 
seeing  that  Shimron  is  a  much  more  natural  place  fat  a  prophet 
of  the  Negeb  to\'isit  than  SbOmerOn(SainariaX'  Shimron  is 
in  fact,  most  probably  referred  to  again  and  again  in  the  Book 
of  Amos. 

Before  summing  up  our  results,  we  would  remind  the 
reader  that  the  only  way  to  solve  the  most  difficult 

9  Bnmmarv  problems  of  the  OT  is  to  keep  before 
of  p^SSl  ^  ^^  different  possibilities  until  by 
a  gradual  dearing^up  of  our  mental 
atmosphere  one  of  the  possibilities  becomes  a  very 
strong  probability.  We  have  done  all  that  we  ooukl 
to  put  the  facts  in  a  clear  light,  so  that  one  of  two 
possibilities  may  be  recognised  as  being  in  the  highest 
degree  probable.  The  Jerahmedite  Negeb.  according 
to  our  theory,  belonged  at  this  time  to  the  N.  Israelites, 
who  made  constant  pilgrimages  to  the  venerable  sanctu- 
aries of  this  region.  It  was  in  the  Jerahmedite  mountain- 
country  ('Carmel')  that  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of 
Baal  had  their  contest  Ahab  came  thither  from  the 
Jecreel  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah,  where  he  had  been 
residing.  After  the  contest  both  Ahab  and  Elijah  went 
to  Jezreel.  Then  Elijah  went  to  Beer-sheba,  and  from 
Beer-sheba  to  Horeb.  Possibly  it  was  from  Hoid>  that 
the  original  story  made  the  second  Moses  go  up  into 
heaven.  Elisha,  too,  intervened  in  public  sUfiurs  as  a 
prophet  of  the  Negeb.  It  was  a  N.  Arabian  and  a 
half- Jerahmeelite  whom  he  singled  out  (as  Samuel  singled 
out  Saul,  and  Ahijah  chose  Jeroboam)  to  be  kings  of 
Aram  (Jerahmeel)  and  Israel  respectively;  and  his 
traditional  haimts  (with  the  exception  of  Dotban,  2  K. 
6 13)  can  all,  by  emendation  of  the  text  or  otherwise,  be 
identified  with  places  in  the  Negeb.  There  is  no  reason 
to  deny  that  the  story  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  this  revised 
form  has  some  basis  of  fact,  though  it  is  possible  that, 
even  in  what  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  original  form 
of  the  narratives,  the  interests  of  the  prophetic  order  led 
to  some  unhistoric  fictions  and  exaggerations. 

Two  of  the^  most  interesting  pasuges  for  the  comprehensioQ  of 
prophecy  as  it  really  was  in  the  ninth  century  are  2  K.  8  25  and 
4 23.  Ine  former  passage  runs,  '  And  now  bring  me  a  minstreL 
In  fact,  so  it  was,  that  as  often  as  a  minstrel  played,  the  hand 
of  Yahwfe  came  upon  him.'  We  see  from  this  that  a  prophet 
like  Elisha  still  needed  artificial  stimulants  to  bring  about  the 

C^ychic  condition  necessary  for  the  prophetic  impulse.  The 
tter  pasuge  runs,  *  And  he  said.  Why  clost  thou  go  to  him  to- 
day? It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  sabbath.*  It  was  usual  then 
to  select  a  specially  sacred  day  for  a  visit  to  a  pro|^)et,  who  was 
presumably  to  be  met  with  at  or  near  some  sanctuary.  (See 
Mew  Moon,  |  x.) 

It  is  natural  to  turn  now  to  the  singular  nartatiTe  in 
the  Book  of  Amos  (7xo-x7).     The  passage  has  been 
treated  already  (Aifos,   §  i,  col.  147); 
,  but  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  it  in  this 
connection.       Plain    mbunderstandings 


10. 
andHoMa; 
hlitorioal 


iMialtioB.     ^^*  *^  *®  corruptions  of  the  text   in 

that  this  has  been  the  case  also  here.  That  Amaxiah 
the  priest  of  Bethel  was  the  antagonist  of  Amos,  is 
indeed  a  fact  beyond  dispute.  A  mistmderstanding 
there  has  certainly  been,  but  it  has  not  affected  the 
reading  of  the  text.  The  error  has  lain  in  supposing 
that  the  Bethel  to  the  N.  of  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to 
Shechem  is  meant ;  in  reality,  we  believe,  it  was  the 
southern  Bethel,  which  probably  contained  the  sanctuary 
of  the  *  golden  calf,*  and  was  close  to  Dan  ( =  Halusah?). 
Here  a  prophet  would  meet  not  only  with  the  Israelites 
of  the  Negeb  but  also  with  representatives  of  N.  Israel, 
such  as  those  whom  he  addresses  with  keenest  irony  in 
44/.'  We  have,  in  fact,  no  sure  evidence  that  Amos 
ever  left  the  Negeb. 

1  Cp  2  K.  223  25,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  places  called 
in  our  text  Jericho,  Bethel,  Mt.  Carmel,  and  Samaria  were 
within  an  easy  distance  of  each  other.      The  names  should 

Srobably  be   Kehoboth,  Bethel  (sDanX  Mt.  Jendimeel,  and 
himron,  all  places  in  the  Negeb. 

^  '  Come  to  Bethel  and  transgress ;  to  Haail|;al  (J^vvhrneel). 
and  transgress  abundantly  ...  for  these  practices  ye  love.  O 
sons  of  Israel.' 
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drunken  man,  and  like  one  whom  wine  has  overcome* 
because  of  Yahwi,  and  because  of  his  holy  words '  ( Jer. 
239).  He  must  speak,  even  when  he  will  not  and  what 
he  will  not ;  Yahw^  is  even  said  to  *  deceive '  him  into 
speaking  (F.«ek.  14  9).  Vainly  does  he  struggle  to  '  hold 
in  the  fury  of  Yahwi'  (Jer.  6ix) ;  when  he  would  fain 
be  silent,  the  word  burns  within  him  tmtil  he  speaks 
(Jer.  20  9);  with  floods  of  tears  he  grieves  over  the 
judgment  which  he  is  impelled  to  announce  (9x[8a3]). 
On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  alwajrs  speak.  Thane 
come  for  the  prophet  times  of  silence  (Esek.  824^  24^) 
when  he  may  not  answer  the  questions  of  the  people 
(Ezek.l4z^).  When  Yahw6  does  not  will  it.  there 
can  be  no  revelation  (Am.  811/.  Lam.  29  Ezelc  I43 
20  3) ;  the  prophet  must  take  his  stand  upon  his  watch- 
tower  until  Yaihwi  makes  answer  (Hab.  2x  Jer.  424  7). 

2.  Nevertheless,  the  special  revelations  must  not  be 
regarded  apart  from  the  permanent  mysterious  relation 
in  which  the  prophet  stands  with  Yahw6.  The  prophet 
not  only  has  the  consciousness  that  Yahw^  speaks  with 
him  in  order  to  give  him  ever  new  communications  and 
commands ;  he  knows  also  that  Yahw^  has  ever  been 
drawing  him — it  may  be  even  from  childhood — into 
increasingly  intimate  communion  with  himself  (Jer. 
23 18).  The  prophet  is  a  'homo  religiosus*  in  an 
eminent  degree ;  in  its  more  solemn  moments  his  life 
reaches  far  into  the  supersensuous  vforld  whose  shapes 
he  sees,  whose  tones  he  hears.  He  belongs  to  God 
(Jer.  15 16)  and  God  belongs  to  him  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  Yahwi  is  his  protector  (Jer. 20 n,  etc.),  his 
friend  (Is.  5x  713).  who  allows  himself  to  be  influenced 
by  the  prophet  (Am.  79^);  and  the  prophet  for  his 
part  lives  upon  the  word  of  Yahw6  (Jer.  15x6),  and 
embraces  him,  as  it  were,  with  his  prajrer  (Jer.  17x4^). 
What  he  does,  he  does  at  Yahwi's  command  (mairiage, 
Hos.  la/. ;  naming  of  children.  Is.  83;  symbolical  acts) ; 
so  far  as  the  people  resist  him,  this  has  been  of  Yahwi's 
ordering  (Is.  69/  Jer.  727  EKk.  8830^).  In  this  close 
intercourse  between  the  prophet  and  Yahwi.  the  initia- 
tive and  predominant  peurt  belongs  to  Yahw^.  There  is 
something  exhausting  in  it  for  the  prophet ;  Yahw^'s 
is  the  stronger  hand  (Is.  811).  and  his  dealings  with  the 
prophet  isolate  him  from  the  world  and  from  society 
(Jer.  1x8  15x7).  Thus  the  prophet  produces  on  his 
contemporaries  the  impression  that  he  is  mad  (Hos.  97 
Jer.  289  29  a6/.).  More  and  more,  as  this  intercourse 
proceeds,  the  soul  of  the  prophet  merges  itself  in  God ; 
he  attains  moments  of  exaltation  in  which  God  comes 
specially  near  to  him,  and  the  divine  will  becomes 
specially  clear. 

The  outward  forms  in  which  revelation  comes  are 
two  :  vision  and  word. 

I.  The  vision  is  akin  to  the  parable,  and  appears  as 

a  lesson  in  the  art  of  realising  a  divine  revelatmn  ob- 

1AA  Ttfl  oniward  j®*^*^/*     W*  ***  guided  to  a  better 

f^MLS'  wuS^  comprehension  of  it  by  Jer.  18.  where 

zonu .  YiMUOL    Q^  directs  the  prophet  to  watch  a 

potter  at  his  work,  and  thus  to  interpret  to  himself 
God's  mode  of  dealing  with  men.  Either  a  given  visual 
object  gives  rise  to  the  corresponding  idea,  or  the  idea 
after  much  pondering  comes  at  last  to  receive  its  plastic 
representation.  (In  this  connection  note  the  archaic 
term  Ads^n  for  *revelatk)n,'  even  for  'revelation'  by 
words  :  Is.  1  x,  etc. ;  cp  Jer.  14x4. )  Allied  to  the  vision 
are  the  symbolical  experience  (cp  Hos.  1  Jer.  826^ )  and 
the  symbolical  action  :  the  exporienoe  to  the  former  kind 
of  vision,  the  action  to  the  latter.  Prophetic  vision  is 
not  a  mere  literary  form  or  imaginative  creation,  but  a 
real  occurrence ;  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
prophets  actually  had  visions.  The  visions  do  not  by 
any  means  always  pnresuppose  ecstasy.  On  the  contrary, 
they  can  be  seen  and  experienced  by  the  prophet  in 
full  consciousness ;  indeed,  in  the  classical  period  of 
prophecy  ecstasy  is  very  seldom  so  much  as  mentioned, 
and  the  abnormal  physical  conditions  referred  to  in 
Ezokiel  are  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the  prophetic 
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nature.  The  visions  should,  doubtless,  receive  a  purely 
psjTchological  explanation ;  for  though  the  divine  dis- 
closures were  made  to  the  prophets  through  visioDs. 
these  were  still  only  the  human  form  of  the  divine  com- 
munication. The  so-called  '  false '  prophets  also  had 
their  visions.  p.  v.  (§§  14- 190). 

[The  relation  of  'ecstasies*  to  visions  needs  some 
fiirther  consideration.     It  v^'as  characteristk:  of  heathen 

19b  EeataalAa.  MB*'^^  ^^^  ^^  ^*^bs  associated  with  a 
.  aonanm.  gj^^^^  ^  suspended  consciousness — in  a 

word,  with  ecstasy.     As  we  have  already  seen,  ditkal 

exegesis  does  not  favour   the  view  that  the    higher 

prophets  considered  such  states  the  necessary  guarantee 

of  a  divine  revelation.     Still,  these  prophets  certainly 

had  them.     Jeremiah  (15x7)  uses  the  same  expression  * 

as  Isaiah  (Is.  8  xx)  for  '  the  force  with  which  the  divinely 

produced  ecstasy  seises  the  human   medium  of   the 

divine  word.'     In  the  third  of  the  orades  of  Balaam. 

too,  an  unknown  writer  of  a  prophetic  school  makes  the 

transformed  soothsayer  use  this  language  (Num.  243^) — 

The  oracle  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor, 
The  oracle  of  die  man  wbo«c  eye  is  dosed.* 

The  eye  of  a  man  in  an  ecstasy  is,  of  course,  *  closed ' 

to  the  outer  world.     The  following  lines  give  the  other 

side  of  the  picture  {v.  4 ;  cp  v.  x6) : — 

The  oracle  of  him  who  bean  divine  words. 
[And  knows  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  Hifl^,] 
Who  sees  the  vision  of  Shaddai  (?), 
Falling  down,  and  having  his  eyes  open. 

The  '  eyes  *  here  are  those  of  the  inner  man ;  *  falling 

down'  describes  the  effect  of  the  divine  impulse  (Is. 

8xx);  tf ,  paraphrasing,  substitutes  '  in  sleep*  {h  0n^). 

Another  instructive  passage  is  Nu.  126  H}--- 

'  If  there  is  a  prophet  among  you,'  I  make  myself 
known  to  him  in  a  vision.  I  speak  with  him  in  a  dream. 
My  servant  Moses  is  not  so ;  he  is  foithfiil  in  all  my 
house:  with  him  do  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  mani- 
festly,* and  not  in  riddles,  and  the  form  of  Yahw^  does 
he  behold.' 

Here  visions  and  dreams  (cp  Divination.  §  a,  vL  ) 
are  r^arded  as  the  ordinary  forms  of  prophetic  revela- 
tion ;  disparagement  of  dreams  as  a  vehicle  of  divine 
communications,  such  as  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
abuse  of  them  by  the  lower  or  'false'  prophets,  had 
not  yet  begun.  In  contrast  with  the  ordinary  prophets. 
Moses  enjoys  the  specific  dignity  of  holding  immediate 
intercourse  with  God.  This  is  important  as  showing 
the  aspirations  of  the  best  men  ;  a  higher  ideal  of  pro- 
phecy corresponded  to  the  loftier  conception  of  God 
which  was  emerging  in  their  consciousness.  The  frenjoed 
dervish-prophets  of  Saul's  time  could  not  satisfy  an  age 
of  higher  religious  culture.  The  prophets  of  the  eighth 
and  seventh  centuries  speak  but  little  of  their  ecstasies 
and  visions,  with  the  single  exception  of  Amos,  who 
stands  nearer  than  the  others  to  the  time  of  the  ecstatic 
nebi'fwi.  It  is  also  worth  notidng  that  formulae  im|dying 
that  the  prophet  has  heard  Yahw6  speaking  to  him  or, 
as  Tholuck  expresses  it.  has  had  phonetic  oracles 
(OM  and  '« -en  nk).  are  comparativdy  rare  in  the  older 

prophets,  whereas  from  Jeremiah's  time  onwards  they 
become  extrondy  frequent  This  frequency  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  '  fiilse 
prophets.'  but  no  such  explanation  can  be  given  of  the 
strange  frequency  of  ecstasies  in  the  life  of  the  last  of 
the  great  prophets — Ezekid.  Three  times  he  tdls  us 
that  he  saw  with  the  inner  eye  the  glory  of  Yahwi  (1  >.^ 
Znff.  40x^);  five  times  besides  he  refers  to  ecstasies 

1  '  I  sat  alone  because  of  iky  handy  for  thou  hadst  filled  me 
with  indignation.'     On  the  passage  referred  to,  see  Dnhm's 

note. 

3  y^^  CriB^,  a  phrase  of  doubtful  meaning ;  Dillm.  virtoaUy 

reads  Onb.    9,  however,  renders  h  oA^ivwf  epMr,  and  Onk. 

nn  Tfin,  deriving  onr  from  6^  (-nrn)  and  Zm\  so»  also, 
strangely,  We.  CH{^  xxa. 

3  Read  D^9  M*33  OM(Di.,  etc). 

<  Read  niTOa  (Sam.,  9,  Pesh.,  Onk. ;  Di.,  and  odiei^ 
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the  expression  in  the  Vss. ,  '  son  of  David,  king  of 
Israel,'  may  be  a  scribal  insertion  (perhaps  suggested 
by  the  MT  title  of  KdMieth).  It  is  probable,  though 
not  certain,  that  the  ascription  to  Solomon  belonged  to 
the  original  title  (cp  the  titles  of  KohiUth  and  Wisd, 
Sol. ) :  it  may  have  been  given  to  the  earliest  collection, 
1 0 1-22  z6.  and  then  have  been  retained  when  additions 
were  made,  or  the  earliest  title  may  have  been  '  Pro- 
verbs.' and  the  reference  to  Solomon  (based  on  i  K. 
5za  [433])  may  have  been  added  by  Jewish  editors  ;  in 
the  discussions  of  the  book  at  the  Synod  of  Jamnia  the 
name  of  Solomon  does  not  occur,  but  the  authorship 
may  have  been  taken  for  granted. 

In  early  Christian  writings  Prov.  is  frequently  cited  with  the 
formula :  *  Solomon  says.'  In  a  number  of  cases  also  it  is  desig- 
nated bv  the  term  'wisdom*  (<ro^)  or  by  some  expression  in 
which  the  word  'wisdom*  occurs;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  appellations  are  titles  proper  or  merely  descripttvephrases. 
It  appears  to  be  called  simply  Sophia  by  Melito  (in  Efus.  HR 
iv.  20 13^)  and  in  Const.  ^/.  1  zo;  but,  even  if  these  readings 
are  genuine,  they  baxdiy  prove  a  general  Chrittian  usage. 
The  expression  1}  voyoprrof  tro^ca  (Clem.  Rom.  Cor.  1 57,  Eus. 
//£  4a3,  etc.),  which  is  used  aJso  of  Ecclus.  and  Wisd.  Sol., 
appears  to  refer  not  to  Proverbs  as  a  book,  but  to  Wisdom 
as  the  'all-virtuous'  speaker  and  teacher. ^  If  we  may  credit 
Hegesippus,  indeed  (in  Eus.  N£  4  92),  the  designation '  wisdom ' 
is  of  Jewish  origin  (from  unwritten  tradition) ;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  proof — the  expression  '  books  of  wisdom '  which  is  used  in 
a  Rabbinical  tnatisc{T9tr/kdik  Babd  Baikrd,  14 3)  of  Proverbs 
and  £kxlesiastes  appears  merely  to  characterise  these  books  by 
the  natiure  of  their  material.  In  any  case  the  infrvquency  of  the 
appellation  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  a  description,  not  a 
title  proper.  The  prominence  of  the  idea  of  wisdom  in  F^verbs 
accounts  naturally  for  such  a  designation  of  the  book.^ 

At  the  Synod  of  Jamnia  (about  100  A.D.  ;  see  Canon, 
§  55)  the  recognition  of  the  book  as  one  of  the  K^tublm 
2  CaaonicitT  (Hagiographa)  was  opposed  on  the 
''  grounds  that  it  contained  contradic- 
tions (264/)  and  that  some  of  its  descriptions  were 
indecent  (77-ao).  The  first  objection  was  set  aside 
{Shab,  30 ^)  by  referring  264  ( '  answer  not  a  fool  accord- 
ing to  his  folly ')  to  worldly  things,  and  265  ('  answer  a 
fool,  etc.')  to  things  religious  ;  this  exegesis  is  incorrect, 
but  the  explanation  was  accepted.  The  apparently 
unseemly  passages  were  interpreted  allegorically ;  see 
Abotk  Ndfhdn,  ch.  1  (in  the  common  recension),  and 
cp  ch.  2  of  the  same  work  in  which  amorous  descrip- 
tions in  Canticles  are  explained  as  references  to  Israel. 
After  the  discussions  at  Jamnia  the  canonical  character 
of  the  book  was  not  questioned  by  the  Jews,  and  it  has 
not  since  been  called  in  question.  It  is  quoted  often  in 
NT  and  Talmud,  and  by  Christian  and  Jewish  writers 
generally.  The  citations  in  NT  are  almost  all  of  them 
after  the  Gk.  version,  and  are  usually  free ;  the  book 
was  evidently  much  read,  and  no  attempt  was  made  by 
NT  writers  to  give  its  precise  words.'  As  to  its  posi- 
tion, the  better  attested  MT  arrangement  places  it  next 
after  Pss.  and  Job. 

So  in  BaA.  Bath,  x^b,  Tg.,  a  number  of  Spanish  Hebrew 
MSS  and  in  Baer-Delitzsch ;  but  in  some  Hebrew  MSS  (mostly 
(German)  it  stands  next  to  Psalms  (so  in  Hahn);  the  MT  order 
was  probably  determined  by  the  length  of  the  books.  The  MSS 
of  9  early  adopted  an  arrangement  according  to  contents,  putting 
the  poetical  books  next  to  the  historical  (abandoning  the  division 
into  the  three  canons),  and  Proverbs  next  after  Psalms  f  Melito, 
in  Eus.  HE,  4  26 ;  ©b,  etc),*  and  this  order  is  followed  in  Pesh. 
Syr.  'j  Jerome's  order  is  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs.  Among  suc- 
ceeding writers  there  is  considerable  diversity ;  modem  versions 
adopt  the  arrangement  of  Jerome.    See  Canon. 

In  respect  of  accuracy  the  Massoretic  text  of  Proverbs 

8  Heb  text.  ^^*^"P^^  *  midway  position  among  the 

OT  books.      It  has  not  been  subjected 

to  the  sweeping  revision  which  we  find  in  certain  of  the 

1  Cp  Frankenberg,  Die  S/rOcke,  Einl,  %  t. 

2  For  a  late  occurrence  of  the  name  nCDnr?  TSO  (in  a  synagogal 
prayer  of  the  xath  cent.)  see  H.  Deutsch,  Dig  SprHclu  Sal.  nach 
d,  Aujfftutunz ifH  Talm.  u.  Midr. 

s  For  details  see  works  on  biblical  quotations.  The  biblio- 
graphy up  to  1884  is  given  in  Toy,  Quotations  ;  since  then  have 
appeared  Johnson,  Quotations,  1896 ;  Dtttmar,  VT  in  Novo, 

from  O  m 
th*OT 


4  In  (9a  the  order  is :  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs ;  see  Swete 
Introd. 
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prophetical  writings,  and,  among  the  wisdom  books,  in 
K6hikth  ;  but  it  abounds  in  minor  inaccuraci^.  Many 
of  its  particular  words  have  been  deformed ;  lines  of 
couplets  have  been  misplaced  ;  not  a  few  passages  defy 
translation  or  emendation  ;  and  some  paragraphs  [e.g. . 
four  short  sections  in  chap.  6)  now  stand  out  of  their 
proper  connection.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few 
insertions  or  modifications  in  the  interests  of  theological 
ideas.  The  most  important  instance  of  such  editorial 
revision  is  found  in  the  paragraph  3  s- 10.  which  is  a 
theological  parallel  to  the  ethical  paragraph  3 1-4 ;  anU 
11 7  and  1433  are  perhaps  other  instances.^  The 
character  of  the  thought  seems  to  have  protected  the 
book  from  violent  alterations.  Dealing  almost  ex- 
clusively with  ethical  facts  and  principles,  it  rarely 
comes  into  conflict  with  later  thought. 

In  the  passage  in  chap.  7,  which  called  forth  discussioa  at 
Jamnia,  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  alteration.  It  is  doahcfoJ 
whether  we  can  recognise  an^  deliberate  attempt  to  introduce 
into  the  book  a  doctrine  of  ethical  immortality  (as,  for  example, 
in  11 7 14  32  ^  The  position  of  Proverbs  in  the  less  sacred  gruop 
of  Kitksiolm  appears  to  have  worked  in  two  ways  :  it  relieir«l 
the  book  from  tbeol<^cal  revision,  but  gave  occasion  to  many 
verbal  errors  from  carelessness  of  scribes. 

The  following  Ancient  Versions  of  Proverbs  have 

come  down  to  us :  Greek  (Sept .  fragments  of  Aquih, 

4.  AnelMit   Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and  of  sc^-cral 

▼aralmia     anonymous  translations);  Old  Latin  (frag- 
*     ments),  and  Jerome  ;  Aramaic  (Peshitta, 
Hexaplar  Syr.,  Targum) ;  Coptic;  to  which  may  be 
added  :  Ethiopic  and  Arabic' 

The  Septuagint,  the  most  ancient,  interesting,  and 
valuable  of  the  versions  of  Proverbs,  is  given  in  the 
principal  uncials  (BKAV,  and  fragments  in  C)  and  in  a 
number  of  cursives  (collated  by  Holmes  and  Parsons). 
Its  text,  however,  is  not  in  good  condition  \  notwith- 
standing the  work  so  far  done  on  it,  a  critical  edition  (a 
necessary  preliminary  to  its  best  use  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Heb.  text)  is  still  lacking.  Many  of 
its  readings  are  corrupt,  it  has  many  passages  not 
found  in  the  Heb. ,  and  its  arrangement  of  the  divisions 
of  the  book  is  peculiar.  It  is  doubtless  a  purely  Jewish 
production ;  there  is  no  clear  trace  of  Christian  revision.' 
The  manner  of  its  origination  may  be  suggested  by  the 
example  of  the  younger  Jesus,  the  translator  of  Ben- 
Sira.  He  rendored  his  grandfather's  work  into  Greek, 
in  response,  he  believed,  to  a  popular  'demand  in 
Alexandria ;  and  so  the  Jews  of  the  city  doubtless  desired 
to  have  Proverbs  in  Gk.  form.  Gf  the  further  history 
of  the  version  we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  was  one  translator  or  many ;  there 
are,  however,  no  such  differences  in  style  and  accuracy 
in  the  different  parts  as  clearly  to  suggest  the  presence 
of  more  than  one  hand.  In  general  it  appears  to  repre- 
sent fairly  a  Hebrew  text — presumably  an  Egyptian  text 
of  about  100  B.C.  In  certain  cases  this  text  diffend 
from  that  on  which  our  Massoretic  text  is  based.  Of 
the  Greek  additions  the  most  seem  to  be  translations 
from  Hebrew ;  but  some  appear  to  have  been  composed 
originally  in  Greek. 

^  The  natural  inference  b  that  there  was  in  circulatioa  a  ooo> 
siderable  mass  of  aphoristic  material,  out  of  which  our  book  of 
Proverbs  (whether  Heb.  or  Gk.)  gives  selections.  This  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  there  were  diflferent  receosioos  of  the 
Heb.  book  in  Palestine  or  in  Egypt  (though  this  b  possible, 
and  even  probable) :  but  it  helps  to  explain  the  difference  in 
material  between  the  Gk.  and  the  Hebrew.  It  b  also  possible 
that  the  Greek  translators  or  later  Greek  scribes  simply  inserted 
in  the  book  new  materiaL 

It  is  not  likely  that  Proverbs  and  Ben-Sira  were  the 
only  paroemiac  productions  of  the  time  ;  in  these  books, 
indeed,  there  are  intimations  of  the  existence  of  other 
works  of  the  kind  (Pr.24a3  Ecclus.  39 x-sx).  and  in  the 

1  Cp  Kautzsch,  *  Proverbs,*  in  SBOT. 

'  In  both  of  these  passages  the  Hebrew  text  b  uncertain; 
0's  reading  b  probably  to  m  adopted  in  the  second,  but  not  in 
the  first. 

S  For  details  of  editions  of  Versions  see  art.  'Bibeluber 
setzungen  *  in  PRE^). 

^  The  patristic  writers  interpret  it  in  a  CHiristian  sense,  but  do 
not  change  the  text. 
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in  Kdh^leth.^  In  accordance  with  this  point  of  view 
the  emotional  element  in  religion  is  ignored :  we  find 
no  expression  of  love  to  God.  of  sense  of  sin  and  re- 
pentance, of  joy  in  the  service  of  God — only  the  con- 
viction that  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  peace  and 
pleasantness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  (3ii  za)  the 
fine  conception  of  God  as  training  his  servants  by 
suffering;  here  alone  in  Proverbs  is  the  word  'love* 
used  of  God  (it  is  used  of  wisdom  in  8x7).  In  striking 
contrast  with  all  other  OT  books  except  Kdh^leth  the 
main  features  of  the  distinctively  national  Jewish  religious 
faith  are  passed  over  in  almost  complete  silence. 

There  is  no  mention  of  prophets*''  or  priests  or  temple ; 
sacrifice  is  twice  alluded  to  as  a  popular  custom  connected  with 
feasting  (7 14  17 1),  twice  (15  8  21 97)  sacrifice  without  righteous- 
ness is  denounced  as  abhorrent  to  God,  and  oace  (21  3)  it  is  said 
that  integrity  is  more  acceptable  to  God  than  sacrifice — this  last 
declaration  is  c^uite  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  of  the  period  of 
undeveloped  ntual  (Am.  631-33  Hos.66  Is.lii-x^  Jcr.  73-7 
aa^),  only,  perhaps,  with  a  more  marked  tone  of  indifierence. 

In  contrast,  however,  with  prophets  and  psalmists, 
the  devotional  element  in  religion  (prayer,  praise)  is 
lacking.  While  there  is  no  refo^nce  to  a  collection  of 
sacred  scriptures  (such  as  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Greek  translation  of  Ben-Sira,  13a  B.C. ),  there  are  two 
definite  quotations  (SOs/) ;  the  closest  parallel  to  such 
employment  of  earlier  writings  is  the  reference  to 
Jeremiah  in  Dan.  92  (165  b.c.  ),  and  the  suggestion  is 
that  Prov.  80  belongs  to  a  late  post-exilic  period. 

In  another  point  the  silence  of  Proverbs  is  note> 
worthy.  Before  the  exile  the  prophets  predicted  simply 
the  restoration  of  the  nation,  but,  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  the  figure  of  the  national  king  was  introduced 
into  the  picture  by  prophets  and  psalmists  as  the 
natural  political  head,  leading  the  nation  in  a  career  of 
conquest  (Jer.  SSis/.,  Is.  11 1-9,  etc.);  he  was  for  a 
long  time  a  part  of  the  national  hope.  In  Proverbs, 
however,  he  does  not  appear :  what  the  book  says  of 
kings  (1435  16x0-15  20a6  a8  24ax/.  25a-7)  seems  to 
regard  them  merely  as  a  universal  element  of  society, 
to  be  feared  and  obeyed  ;  when  they  are  spoken  of  as 
absolutely  just  (16 10  20  a8),  this  is  a  natural  idealisation 
of  the  office  ; '  their  utterances  are  said  to  be  as  just  as 
an  oracular  decision,  and  wickedness  is  declared  (16  xa) 
to  be  abhorrent  to  them.  This  is  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  regards  society  as  organised  on  a  moral  basis,  and 
feels  no  interest  in  an  independent  Jewish  government.^ 
Nor  do  the  writers  of  Proverbs  express  any  interest  in 
the  newer  eschatological  ideas. 

The  sphere  of  human  activity,  the  place  of  strueele  and 
happiness  or  unhappiness,  b  the  present  life  on  earth ;  ^eOl,  as 
in  the  older  literature,  has  no  moral  discriminations  and  no 
rewards  and  punishments  (the  same  view  is  found  in  Ecclus.  and 
KohilethX 

Certain  passages  in  the  book  are  regarded,  by  some 

critics,  as  giving  evidence  of  a  belief  in  ethical  immor- 
tality, but  this  interpretation  is  improbable :  2  X9  5  5 
refer  to  phjrsical  death  (premature  death,  as  in  10 37, 
l)eing  the  final  penalty  of  sin) ;  in  IO7  a8  II7  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  present  life;'  143a  may  be  understood 
to  refer  either  to  the  future  or  to  the  present ;  but  the 
text  is  probably  in  disorder.  Inasmuch  as  the  general 
position  of  Proverbs  is  perfectly  clear  on  this  point,  a 
single  couplet  affirming  immortality  may  naturally  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
book  be  held  to  recognise  the  doctrine,  its  date  must  be 

1  Agur  (Prov.  80  a«4)  merely  affirms  man's  incapacity  to  com- 
prehend God  :  cp  Cheyne,  /rw.  Rel.  Life^  vjAff' 

>  In  29  18  the  reference  is  to  people  in  general  (not  to  the 
Jewish  people  particularly)  and  to  law  or  instruction  in  general 
(not  to  the  Jewish  TOrflh),  and  the  word  vision  (jirn)  i^  error  of 
text.  ' 

'  Cheyne,  however,  thinks  that  there  is  a  real  portraiture  of 
the  Messiah  in  these  passages ;  see  his  Jrtv.  Rtt.  Li/e^  '4L^ 
Cp  Toy,  '  Proverbs '  ^in  Inttrnat.  Crit.  Comm.)^  and  art.  '  The 
King  in  Jew.  {)ost.extl.  writings'  {/BL^  X899). 

*  A  Messianic  hope  is  seen  by  some  writers  {e.g.^  Smend,  A  T 
Rel.'Gtsch.  491)  in  '2ii/.  ;  this  passage,  however,  hardly  affirms 
anything  more  than  a  general  trust  in  Ck)d's  protectinp^  power. 

•  (9's  rendering  of  11  7  appears  to  assume  immortality ;  but  it 
is  not  a  rendering  of  our  Heb.,  and  may  reflect  the  idea  of  a 
later  time. 
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,   put  very  late.     Of  the  idea  of  bodily  resurrection  (which 
'   was  adopted  by  the  Jews  hardly  earlier  than  the  second 
century  B.C.)  there  is  no  trace. 

The  central  religious  conception  of  Pkt>vertts  is  the 
fear  of  God,  reverence  for  him  as  ruler  and  law-giver  ; 
the  sages,  though  philosophers,  are  distinctly  religious. 
In  chaps.  1-9  the  expression  '  fear  of  God '  represents 
simply  an  attitude  ;  the  fear  is  described  as  the  essence 
of  wisdom,  and  its  content  is  given  in  ethical  terms. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  book  God  is  regarded  as  the 
protector  and  benefactor  of  those  who  fear  him.  It 
must  be  added  that,  while  '  wisdom '  in  a  part  of 
Proverbs  (10-81)  generally  means  sagacity,  common- 
sense  or  prudence,  it  has  in  1-9  a  peculiar  religious 
or  divine  character  which  it  is  not  easy  to  define  with 
precision.  In  8  it  is  both  a  human  (tf.  z-ai)  and  a 
divine  quality  {yv.  39-31). 

Whether  the  author  conceived  of  it  as  an  energy  perv^Mling 
the  universe,  or  as  a  faculty  breathed  into  man  by  God,  or  in 
some  other  way,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  For  it  is  not  shared  by 
all  men,  and  the  only  statement  that  God  bestows  wisdom  on 
man  occurs  in  an  interpolated  passage  (25.6),  and  does  not 
accord  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  Probaoly  the  sage  did  not 
define  the  conception  to  himself,  but  held  generally  that  true 
wisdom  could  dwell  in  him  only  who  lived  m  sympathetic  and 
reverent  obedience  to  the  Lord^  of  the  world.  Throughout  the 
book  the  interest  of  the  writers  is  in  wisdom  as  such. 

The  religious  feeling  of  the  sages  forces  them  to 
identify  wisdom  with  the  divine  government ;  the 
definition  of  wisdom  as  essentially  the  fear  of  God 
(I7),  the  recognition  of  God  as  absolute  disposer  of 
human  affairs  (16 133  17  3),  the  affirmation  of  the 
happiness  of  those  who  trust  in  him  (16ao),  and  similar 
statements,  may  be  regarded  as  sincere  attempts  to 
harmonise  the  philosophical  point  of  view  with  the 
national  religious  conviction.^ 

{e)  Relation  to  Ecclesiasticus.  — The  position  of 
Proverbs  in  the  arrangement  of  OT  books,  the  fact, 
that  is,  that  it  stands  in  the  Third  Canon,  favours  the 
view  that  it  is  late,  since  the  other  books  in  this  canon 
are  either  exilic  or  post-exilic.  But,  more  particularly, 
a  post-exilic  date  is  suggested  by  its  relation  to  Ben- 
Sira.'  The  two  books  are  so  much  alike  in  point  of 
view,  spirit,  and  contents  that  their  relation  can  be 
explained  only  by  one  of  two  suppositions :  either  one 
imitates  the  other,  or  the  two  are  products  of  the  same 
period.  But  if  Ecclus.  imitates  Proverbs  (and  the 
latter  is  confessedly  the  earlier  of  the  two),  the  more 
natural  explanation  of  the  fact  is  that  they  stand  near 
together,  just  as  the  earlier  part  of  Enoch  and  Daniel 
are  near  each  other  in  time  as  in  content. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  similaritia  between  the  books 
u  the  fact  that  neither  lays  claim  to  divine  inspiration,  in 
contrast  with  the  other  wntinn  (prophets  and  TOrfth)  that 
give  the  terms  of  acceptance  with  God.  Thb  fact  indicates  in 
general  a  post-prophetic  post-legal  period,*  the  period  of  the 
sages,  who  are  a  branch  of  the  class  of  scribes,  and  obviously 
later  than  the  legal  development  of  the  fifth  century  ilc.  In 
Ekxius.  (88  24-89 1  x)  leamea  men  are  distinctly  recognued  as  a 
separate  class,  sharply  distinguished  from  artisans,  and  their 
methods  of  study  and  their  function  are  described  at  fengtb. 
The  picture  of  them  in  Proverbs  is  less  sharply  drawn,  and  it 
may  oe  inferred  that  an  intervsd  of  time,  though  not  a  very 
great  one,  separates  the  two  books. 

It  thus  appears  that,  since  the  thought  is  substantially 
the  same  throughout  Proverbs,  the  whole  of  the  book 
in  its  present  form  is  post-exilic,  not  earlier  than  the 
second  half  of  the  Persian  period,  and  not  later  than 
the  first  half  of   the   Gredc    period.**     The   external 

1  Cp  Oort,  S^rtuktn  (Tk.T,  1885).  A  similar  harmonisation 
is  found  in  Ecclus.  but  not  in  the  original  Kohileth.  In  the 
Utter  there  are  many  harm<Miising  additions,  in  Proverbs 
apparently  only  one,  in  2  $-9. 

■  See  Wisdom  Literature,  and  cp  Holtnnann,  in  Stade, 
Gy/2'2gajf.;  Cheyne,  /ofi  und  So/.,  and  Jaw.  Reii^.  Li/4, 
chap.  4 ;  Montefiore  in  JQR  2  (i889-9o>. 

'  Prophetic  and  legal  material  no  doubt  continued  to  be 
produced  down  to  the  second  century  b.c  ;  but  it  was  frac- 
mentary  and  complementary.  The  creative  prophetic  thought 
began  to  die  out  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  but  lingered  till  the 
fourth  ;  the  law-books  were  practically  finished  by  the  year 
400  B.C. 

^  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  no  little  of  the  general 
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the  guardians  of  religious  classics  for  uniformity  belongs 
to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  theological  development 

Another  remark  of  the  same  critic  (Kautzsch,  in  Tk, 
Stud,  u,  Krit  as  above)  seems  to  deserve  notice.  It 
relates  to  the  'antique  rust'  which  all  the  labours  of 
editors  of  the  psalms  could  not  altogether  remove  firom 
certain  early  psalms.  For  a  genuine  utrugo  veiusiatis 
we  must  all  have  great  respect.  But  the  value  of  the 
linguistic  argument  in  OT  criticism  has  been  ex- 
aggerated. Kautzsch  himself  would  surely  admit  that 
'  antique '  forms,  Aro^  \ty6tut»a,  etc. ,  may  often  be  due 
merely  to  accidents  in  the  transmission  of  the  texts  ;  ^ 
and  his  owh  very  long  list  of  corruptions  in  the  text  of 
the  psalms  (see  Dit  keil.  Schrift^  'Beilagen,'  69^), 
which  might  easily  have  been  made  considerably  longer, 
detracts  from  the  force  of  his  remark. 

The  only  other  critic  whom  it  is  important  to  notice 
here  is  Budde,  who,  perhaps  unintentionally,  identifies 
two  statements  which  ought  to  be  carefully  separated. 
That  pre-exilic  psalmody  may  well  have  influenced  the 
form  of  post-exilic  compositions  is  one  proposition  ; 
that  pre-exilic  psalms,  or  parts  of  psalms,  have  passed 
into  our  Psalter  is  another.  As  stated  above,  we  have 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  higher  prophets  found  any  wide  accept- 
ance among  the  people.  Some  influence,  indeed,  it 
may  have  exercised  (Jeremiah  evidently  had  powerful  1 
friends),  but  not  enough  to  account  for  the  production  \ 
of  poems  like  our  psalms.  We  may,  therefore,  reaflirm  , 
the  position  that — 

'  In  spite  of  the  analo^es  from  the  Chaldaan,  the  Vedic,  and 
the  Zoroastrian  hymns,  it  is  not  possible  to  hold  that  there  is 
any  laq^e* admixture  of  old  and  new  in  the  Hebrew  Psalter: 
almost  every  psalm  mi^ht  be  appropriately  styled  'a  new  song. 
And  even  if  any  relatively  old  songs  votre  used  as  models  by 
the  temple-poets,  the  preference  would  surelv  be  given  to  those 
insptred  by  the  teaching  of  the  higher  propnets,  such  as  .  .  . 
the  lyric  fragments  incorporated  into  the  Second  Isaiah.'* 

Prof.  Robertson  Smith's  criticism,  then,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  recent  critics,  may  be  regarded 
9A  BAhApfcaon  **  ^^urly  representative  of  that  current 
SSSl  *^  *^  ^^^^'^  ^^  ^^*  nineteenth  century  ; 
^^^  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  it  to 
remark  that  its  defect  lay  partly  in  its  too  mechanical 
character,  partly  in  its  want  of  a  sufficiently  Arm  textual 
basis. 

First  of  all,  the  critic  lays,  it  would  seem,  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated stress  on  the  Psalters  within  the  Psalter,  and  on  his 
theory  of  the  development  of  the  singers'  guilds.  ^  He  did  not 
undertake  the  comparative  work  required  for  distinguishing 
other  groups  than  the  traditional  ones— ^viz.,  those  which  are 
provea  to  exist  virtually  by  close  affinities  of  language  and 
ideas,  and  deserve  not  less  consideration  than  those  which, 
judging  from  the  titles  and  from^  other  external  evidence,  have 
stilTan  objective  existence  as  *  minor  Psalters. '^ 

In  the  next  place,  he  did  not.  it  would  seem,  fully  realise  the 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  psalms,  which,  when  closely 
examined,  turns  out  to  be  in  very  many  parts  corrupt,  nor  did 
he  recognise  the  fact  that  by  a  combination  of  old  and  new 
methods  the  text  can  often  be  restored  with  a  high  degree  of 
probability,  or  even  with  certainty. 

To  this  must  be  added  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered the  question  whether  some  of  the  psalms,  in  addition  to 
those  recognised  as  such  by  Ewald  (19  24  00  [?]  66  108  144X  may 
not  be  composite.^ 

A  somewhat  similar  point  of  view  is  represented  by 
Sanday,  but  with  a  retrogressive  tendency  not  observable 
01  nr  a  nji«  ^°  Robertson  Smith.  In  his  Hampton 
ai,  W.  saaoay.  Lectures  {Inspiration,  1893.  pp.  256/ 
270^)  Sanday  points  out  that  the  historictd  allusions  in 
the  Psalter  '  are  for  the  most  part  so  vague,  and  oiu- 

1  OPs,  462. 

S  This  cautious  adjecdve  might  now  be  omitted. 

»  OPm,  194. 

*  Cheyne,  in  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  0/ Alex.  Kohut^ 
114.  The  principle  of  virtually  existent  groups  has  been 
adopted  bv  Ewald  {Psa/merti*),  1866X  by  tne  present  writer 
iPPs,  1891),  and  with  regard  to  a  group  of  eleven  psalms  (2*2  26 
31  84/  38  40  49  71  102  109),  by  Rahlfs  (^y  mnd  uy  (»  den 
Psalmen^  x69aX  .The  date  assigned  by  Rahlfs  to  the  psalms  of 
this  group  is  late  in  and  soon  after  the  exile. 

B  The  importance  of  this  has  been  specially  noted  by  J.  P. 
Peters  (W>w  World,  June  1893,  pp.  aSj/);  the  idea  was  not 
new,  but  needed  to  be  brought  into  greater  prominence. 
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kzK>wledge  of  the  history  of  the  period  into  which  they 
are  to  be  fitted  is  so  imperfect,  tliat  no  satis&ctory 
condusk>n  can  be  drawn  from  them  until  the  more 
external  data  have  been  fully  estimated.'  He  theo 
quotes  the  opinion  of  a  'judicious  German  schc^ar* 
(Budde),  that  the  parallel  texts,  the  Elohistic  rrriaction 
of  Pss.  42-88,  and  the  separate  collections  indicated  by 
the  titles,  may  form  an  invaluable  basis  for  the  history 
of  the  Psalter,  and  proceeds  to  give  '  a  specimen  sug- 
gested by  Ps.  79,  of  the  kind  of  considerations  00  which 
stress  might  well  be  laid. '  These  consideratioDs  have 
to  do  with  the  steps  which  must  be  supposed  to  have 
intervened  between  the  composition  of  this  psalm  and  its 
inclusion  in  the  LXX  version,  and  taking  them  together 
Sanday  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  them  into  the 
interval  between  the  Maccabaean  revolt  and  the  date 
(100  &C.  ?)  of  the  Greek  Psalter.  He  is  aware  (356. 
n.  3)  that  *  even  writers  so  conservative  as  Drivo-  and 
Baethgen  allow  the  existence  of  Maccabcan  psatans.* 
but  apparently  does  not  think  it  safe  to  admit  that  the 
few  psalms  contended  for  in  the  first  instance  by  these 
scholars  made  their  way  into  the  composite  Elohistic 
collection,  the  bulk  of  which  is  pre-Maccabaean. 

A  plea  for  revision  of  currently -held  opinions  is 
always  welcome,  and  we  shall  wait  to  see  whether  any 
critic  attempts  to  write  the  history  of  the  formatioo  of 
the  Psalter  on  the  lines  proposed  by  Sanday.  For  our 
own  part,  we  do  not  believe  that  that  vivid  realisation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  psalms,  which  is  the  grand  object 
of  exegesis,  will  be  brought  nearer  to  us  by  sudi  a 
procedure.  We  have  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  learn  to  detect  the  true 
text  underlying  manifest  corruptions  ;  only  then  will 
the  main  problems  of  the  Psalter  become  revealed  to 
us.  Even  apart  from  this,  the  course  recommended 
by  Sanday  is  not  a  practical  one :  we  could  not  wait 
for  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Psalter  before 
attempting  to  study  the  historical  allusions.  Even  to 
be  mistaken  would  be  a  less  misfortune  than  to  be 
thrown  back  on  the  dim.  colourless  ex^esis  of  Hupfdkl 
and  his  school.  Robertson  Smith  himself  was  t^  no 
means  an  extreme  advocate  of  the  external  data : 
indeed,  he  helped  forward  the  study  of  the  historical 
allusions  when  he  put  forward  the  'Ochtis  theory' 
(see  §  ax)  in  a  more  plausible  form — a  theory  which 
may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  pointed  in  the  right 
direction,  and  made  it  possible  for  some  critics  to 
explain  Pss.  44  74  79  83  historically,  without  having  to 
meet  the  difficulty  (be  it  great  or  small)  inherent  in  the 
Maccabaean  hypothesis.  These  critics  had  no  pre- 
judice against  the  study  of  external  data,  though  they 
could  not  accept  Sanday's  attemfMed  rectification  of 
boundaries.  One  of  the  most  obvious  gains  to  be 
expected  from  further  study  is  the  discovery  of  some  of 
the  sources  from  which  the  collectors  of  the  *  minor 
Psalters '  drew,  for  clear  traces  of  earlier  collections  are 
still  traceable  in  the  Psalter.  It  is  certain,  however. 
that  much  greater  results  than  this  may  be  looked  for 
from  the  adoption  of  a  more  frankly  critical  attitude 
towards  the  traditional  text 

III.  FRESH  SURVEY  OF  PSALTER. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  take  a  survey  of  the  p^lms. 
assuming  the  results  of  such  a  criticism  as  is  described 
aa.  Fr«ah  ^^   ^^  ^^   paragraph.     Before  doing   so 
of  ^"^^  5  '7)*  however,  we  have  (i)  to  consider 
p^X^    ( making  our  statement  ascompact  as  possibie 
'    in  view  of  the  heavy  demands  upon  our  space ) 
Robertson  Smith's  theory  that  certain  psalms  refer  to 
the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (§  33),  (a)  to  take  up  a 
position  towards  G.    B.   Gray's  theory  respecting  the 
royal  psalms  (§  24),  and  (3)  to  put  side  by  side  with 
the  traditional  readings  (which  have  received  such  con- 
flicting explanations)  of  the  headings  of  the  psalms  in 
MT,  readings  suggested  by  a  careful  criticism  of  the 
text,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  approximately  certain, 
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will  be  that  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  guilds 
«T  OnlldA  ^^  singers  has  been  written  with  an 
of '^unm.  *"*™P*  **  undue  precision.  That  the 
■"*©•*■•  singers  originally  called  b'nC  Asaph  (but 
cp  a  Ch.  20 19')  gradually  split  up  into  many  families, 
some  of  which  called  themselves  with  special  emphasis 
b'nS  Asaph,  others  b'nS  Jedithun,  others  b'nS  Heman.^ 
is  a  conjecture  entirely  based  on  the  traditional  Hebrew 
text.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  have 
been  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  services  in  the 
second  temple,  several  guilds  of  singers  (Neh.  1 1 17  O^ma 
scarcely  justifies  us  in  limiting  the  number  to  two  ;  see 
Bakbakkar,  Bakbukiah).  Their  names  may  have 
varied  somewhat ;  but  whichever  names  are  preiferred. 
they  are  always  (when  closely  examined)  clan-names  of 
S.  Palestine  or  N.  Arabia.  One  might  be  inclined  to 
surmise  that  the  latest  of  the  names  borne  by  any  of 
these  guilds  was  Salmah,  or  b'ne  &dmah  ;  the  .reason 
would  be  the  occurrence  of  the  group  of  Salmah  songs 
(EV  ' songs  of  degrees')  in  book  v.,  and  the  very  late 
collection  called  \ffaKfwl  ISoXo/uarrot  {i.f.,  poliaps 
originally  [see  §  26  (x)]  n^S^  rrtVnn.  'praise -songs  of 

Salmah ').  But  we  must  not  be  too  positive  as  to  this. 
Pss.  9-10,  according  to  one  of  the  statements  in  the  title, 
belonged  to  the  b'nS  Salmah  (§  96  (z).  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  no^r  *Wo  (EV  *  Proverbs  of  Solomon ') 
in  Prov.  10  x  25 1  originally  meant  *  Proverbs  of  Salmah ' ; 
besides,  in  Ezra 2,  etc.  (emended  text),  the  Salmaeans 
are  co-ordinated  with  the  Etkanites.  Ethanites.  we 
say,  for  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  '  Nethinim,'  both  in 
Ezra  2  and  wherever  else  it  occurs,  is  a  distortion  of 
'  Ethanim,'  and  not  only  '  Ethan'  the  eponym  of  the 
clan  has  two  psalms  ascribed  to  him  (and  probably 
many  more,  see  §  26  [10]),  but  the  Ethanim  or 
Ethanites,  are  mentioned,  it  would  seem,  in  the  titles 
of  two  other  psalms  (see  §  96  [96]).  Nor  must  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  what  we  have  suggested  as  the 
right  meaning  of  noSvi  and  in  some  cases  the  reading, 
had  been  forgotten,  at  any  rate  among  the  Jewi^ 
scholars  of  Alexandria,  as  early  as  the  time  of  9. 
As  to  the  phrase  'the  sons  of  Asaph'  (=  Asaph  in 
the  psalm -titles),  that  Asaph  should  sometimes  (in 
Ch.  Ezra  Neh. )  represent  all  the  bands  of  singers,  and 
ultimately  be  described  (see  Abiasaph)  as  of  Kora- 
hite  affinities,  need  not  surprise  us.  'Asaphite' 
and  '  Korahite,'  '  Zarephathite '  and  '  Jerahmeelite' 
being  in  their  origin  virtually  synonymous,  a  vague- 
ness in  the  genealogical  statements  was  only  to  be 
expected. 

Proceeding  now,  after  dealing  with  these  preliminary 

questions  (§§  32-27),  to  take  a  survey  of  the  Psalter, 

«a  iii«fA«4i««i  ^®  begin  by  taking  specimens  from 

MOJCgroimcu.  g^^jing  ^  historical  point  of  view,  and 
select  85.  42-48,  44.  60,  74.  79,  83,  120,  187. 

i.  Psalm  S5. — Psalm  85  is  one  of  a  group  of  psalms 
which  are  parallel  both  in  tone  and  even  in  some 
phraseologicd  details '  to  the  Lamentations  and  to  the 
Jeremianic  Literature.  Now  lamentations  4  5  (see 
Lamentations.  §§  7/ )  presuppose  that  either  in  the 
present  or  in  the  not  distant  past  the  Jewish  people  has 
been  insulted  and  oppressed  by  the  Jerahmeelites  or 
Edomites.  We  have  found  reason  to  think  that  the 
N.  Arabian  leaders  were  principals  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and 
that  even  during  the  Persian  period  and  after  there  had 
been  a  return  of  many  of  the  captives  in  Edom,  the 
Edomites  continued  to  commit  outrages,  to  annoy,  to 
plunder,  and  to  oppress  the  pious  Jewish  community  in 
Palestine.  We  could  not  be  surprised  to  find  evidence 
of  this  state  of  things  in  the  psalms,  and  as  a  fact  we 
find  it.     In  35 1,  underlying  very  doubtful  Hebrew,  we 

1  The  preMtic  narrative,  a  Ch.  20,  appears   to  have  been 
altered  from  an  older  narrative  (cp  Nrorb,  |  7,  col.  3380). 
S  KOberle,  Die  Tem^lsdHger  tm  Alien  Test.  (i899>,  15a 
'  Thus  85  3i3  and  25  are  parallel  to  Lam.  2 16. 
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find  '  the  Arabians '  and  '  the  host  of  JerahmeeL'^  In 
w.  wf,  : 

'  The  Jerahmeelites  veot  their  rage  apon  me,  j  the  l^hmarfitm 
plunder  me. 

The  Rehobothites  requite  me  with  evil,  |  they  bring  calamitf 
upon  me.*S 

In  V.  tsfi : 

'Those  of  Jerahmeel  surround  me,  |  they  cry.  We  ha\e 
swallowred  him  up.' * 

In  V.  19 : 

'Let  not  the  Jerahmeelites  rejoice,  |  the  men  of  strife'* 
(cp  6831^1207,  below). 

ii.  Psalms  42-43.  — In  Pss.  42-48,  the  real  or  imaginary 
background  is  also  the  oppression,  not  of  the  Baby- 
lonians (as  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia)  but  of  the  Jerah- 
meelites. We  find  mentioned  the  *  tribe  of  the  Arabiaiis ' 
and  the  'race  of  the  Jerahmeelites ' ^  (427  ^81).  The 
speaker  is  apparently  in  the  Jerahmeelite — i.r.,  Edomite 
— region  to  the  S.  of  Judaea,  where  Yahwfe  was  not 
acknowledged  (cp  a  Ch.  25 14  ao).  Speaking  in  the 
name  of  a  larger  or  smaller  company,  he  craves  the 
divine  guardianship  and  to  be  restored  to  his  true  home 
— the  house  of  God. 

iii.  Psalm  ii. — Ps.  44  is  composite  ;*  44a  is  appar- 
ently the  first  part  of  a  poetical  retrospect  of  Israel's 
ancient  history  (cp  78) ;  44^  is  a  prayer  of  the  innocent 
martyr-nation.  The  Davidic  king  has  been  set  aside, 
and  further  resistance  has  become  hopeless.  Many  of 
the  Jews  have  been  killed  or  carried  captive  by  '  Jerah- 
meel ' :  others  seek  refuge  where  they  can.  Yet  Israel 
is  true — sincerely  true — to  its  religious  obligations ;  it  is 
indeed  its  strictness  in  this  respect  that  so  exasperates 
its  foes.  How  can  Yahw^  be  angry  with  his  people  ? 
The  real  or  assumed  backgrotmd,  therefore,  is  not  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  and  Sennacherib  (cp  Lagarde,  MittheiL 
2377).  nor  that  of  the  Syrian  persecution  ( Baethgen,  etc . 
after  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia)  but  that  of  the  (Jerah- 
meelite) exile  (see  above),  soon  after  the  hSL  of  the 
Davidic  dynasty.  The  psalm  is  one  of  a  large  group  of 
psalms,  united  by  parallelism  of  contents,  but  is  related 
most  closely  to  Ps.  60  and  89^,  the  former  of  which  we 
have  next  to  consider. 

iv.  Psalm  Wi. — Ps.  60  has  been  thought  to  be  com- 
posite— e.g.,  most  recently  (1891)  by  Winckler  {GI 
2*05),  who,  like  Ewald.  thinks  he  can  recognise  a  pre- 
exilic  element  in  the  psalm.  The  inconsistencies  of  the 
psalm,  however,  are  illusory,  and.  as  to  the  date,  though 
MT  strongly  suggests  the  early  Maccabeean  period,  the 
present  writer's  text-critical  results  make  him  certain 
that  the  oppressors  spoken  of  are  N.  Arabian.  The 
first  stanza  reminds  us  of  Ps.  44^,  the  second  of  2  and 
18  (see  below) ;  the  third  of  89^.  We  can  only  quote 
stanza  2,  referring  for  the  rest  to  Ps.^ 

For  with  thee  I  shall  break  Geshur, 
I  shall  divide  Cusham  and  Maacath ; 
I  shall  measure  out  Misfur  and  Aram 
I  shall  cast  the  cord  upon  Zarephath. 
Yahwft  will  conduct  me  to  Mif^r, 
Yahwft  will  lead  me  unto  Aram.7 

V.  Psalm  74. — Ps.  74  is  variously  assigned  to   the 

1  Read  Vltorrr  nvyHD  \  O'rjpO  ''  'ITaf.    3n»  is  recognised 

hy  9  here,  but  not  in  Is.  49  35  Jer.  I819.    onS  (l^al)  is  pre- 
supposed by  9  both  here  and  in  563 3.     Both  yr  and  onV  nay 
fitly  be  questioned  in  the  present  passage  (and  onV  also  in 
Ma/);  tie^Ps.^. 
S  For    O^n  njf   read    D'SllDm^;    and   for    'IWTlpJ^    Trie 

read  O'^KJTDG^.    *»SMih  should  be  *»W*,  and  MsG^  should  be 

tWan 

•  •  • 

>  Read   tntSpVa  «Mn8  '»-iM  SlCOm'  '33. 

4  Read    jVlO  ♦B^Me  D'SkDCTT  ^nDfc^*-Vlt. 

*  On  the  very  singular  corruption,  or  editorial  manipulation, 
see  /**.(•». 

<  Cp  G.  A.  Barton's  artkle  in  Amgr.  j9mrm.o/Tk*9L  (SIiBmI 
PP«  744i^X  which  recognises  the  composite  character  of  the 
psalm,  and  distinguishes  three  strophes,  representing  f  this  is  the 
weak  part  of  the  theory)  three  widely  separated  periods. 

7  On  the  very  interesting  corruptions  see  Ps.^  «o«  in  //.  5 
and  6,  is  a  fragment  of  Q*n9M»  which,  as  usual  in  these  psalms, 
has  displaced  m.T«    Winddo-,  Gl^  305,  has  not  observed  this. 
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passage  referred  to  above  would  be  too  much  to  quote ; 

but  here  is  one  of  the  stanzas  {w.  44-46  49c) : — 

44a  Thou  didst  deliver  me  from  the  folk  of  the  Arabians, 

49c  Thou  didst  rescue  me  from  the  men  of  Maacah  ; 

44^  lliou  madest  me  the  head  of  the  nations, 

44^  People  whom  I  knew  not  became  my  servants  ; 

45^  The  sons  of  Gebal  sought  me  eagerly, 

45a  The  Ishmaelites  beoune  obedient  unto  me ; 

46a  They  brought  frankincense  and  gold, 

466  They  offered  chains  of  choice  gold. 

Now  we  see  why,  as  the  speaker  says  elsewhere,  he 
beat  his  foes  *  as  small  as  the  dust  of  the  market-place.' 
and  '  swept  them  away  as  the  mire  of  the  streets '  {v,  43). 
It  was  because  of  the  divine  law  that  men  of  loyalty 
should  receive  the  reward  of  their  loyalty,  and  the 
proud  and  violent  the  retribution  of  their  lawlessness 
(w.  24-27  [25-38]).  The  men  of  loyalty  are  the  Jews ; 
the  proud  and  violent  are  expressly  identified  with  the 
Arabians  and  the  Ishmaelites. 

Not  less  fierce  is  the  language  of  Ps.  110,  nor  does 
the  ordinary  text  suggest  any  palliating  considerations. 
Probably  no  psalm  makes  equally  heavy  demands  on 
the  textual  critic.  Applying  our  key,  however,  we 
seem  to  see  that  Ps.  110  is  based  on  that  earlier  narrative 
which  probably  underlies  our  Gen.  14  (see  Mblchi- 
ZRDCK,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah),  and  represented  the 
battle  of  the  kings  as  fought  near  Kadesh.  and  the  chief 
of  the  kings  opposed  to  the  king  of  Sodom  as  the  king 
of  Jerahmeel.  To  the  psalmist  this  ancient  exploit  of 
the  divinely  favoured  Abram  was  a  type  of  the  still 
greater  exploit  of  Yahw^  himself  in  destroying  the  people 
which  had  so  cruelly  oppressed  the  Jews.  An  approxi- 
mate view  of  the  original  text  is, — 

5    The  Lord  will  shatter  Jerahmeel  >  |  in  the  day  of  his  wrath, 

6a  He  will  judge  roiehty  kings  |  for  the  treason  of  their  pride. 

66  [The    LordT  will   smite   Geshur^  |  on    the   land  of  the 
Arabians;' 
The  kings  of  Rehoboth^  he  will  destroy,  |  the  princes  of 
Jerahmeel.^ 

Is  any  one  of  these  three  psalms  a  royal  psalm,  as  re- 
ferring either  to  a  contemporary  king  or  prince  (such  as 
Alexander  Jannaeus  of  whom  Hitzig  and  Smend  *  have 
thought)  or  to  the  Messianic  king  himself? 

{a)  Psalm% — Certainly  Ps.  2  is  not  The  antithesis 
throughout  is  between  Yahw^  and  his  people  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Jerahmeelites  on  the  other.  Partly 
through  accidental  corruption  of  the  text,  partly  through 
editorial  manipulation,  Ps.  2  was  made  into  a  psalm  of 
the  Messianic  king. 

In  the  course  of  a  thorough  search  for  the  underlying  original 
text  in^rD  '  bis  anointed '  and  * 3^  *  my  king '  naturally  attract 
suspicion.  V1*rD  has  probably  arisen  out  of  HTOn  (umilarly  in 
2O7  [6]a28884  xo[9]8952r5i]  105  isX^nd  the  words,  so  difficult  to 
translate  satisfectorily,  OTO  *n30J  UM1  i^,  6)>  should  probably  be 
Tbrr  vr!)98^7{n,  *  on  his  dwelling-place  he  has  mtxcy.*  The 
reason  is  (i)  that  \370  (r.  a)  and  DOTD  {v,  to)  are  certainly 

corrupt  (read  p^VlCtyn*  *  Jerahmeelites  7i  and  (a)  that  the  reading 
suggested  makes  the  last  couplet  of  stanza  ii.  correspond  to  the 
last  of  stanza  i.,  which  should  probably  run, — 

Let  us  beat  down  their  sancttiaries, 
Let  us  destroy  their  palaces. 

(b)  Psalm  18. — Can  we  pronounce  a  different  verdict 

on  Ps.  18  ?    It  is  natural  to  think  that  the  psalm  is  a 

dramatic  utterance  of  David,  and  that  its  exaggerations 

are  to  be  viewed  as  virtual  predictions  of  a  future  son 

(or  future  sons)  of  David,  who  shall  raise  his  kingdom 

to  a  height  never  attained  by  the  historical  David  (so 

OPs.  906).     This  is  the  view  expressed  in  the  liturgical 

appendix  (v.  51  [50],  unless  ^  is  a  later  addition),  but  is 

nevertheless   wrong.      The   pious    community    is   the 

speaker, 7  as  is  plain  from  the  otherwise  far  too  bold 

'  ^OnT  several  times  underlies  po«.     Here  it  is  latent  in 

2  Underlying  rK"l«  '  Concealed  under  nan. 

*  Underlying  yna- 

B  Dittographed,  and  underlying  p'Vy  and  q*T' 

*  In  Rel.'g^esch.^)  3S5:  but  Smend  now  holds  the  people  of 
Israel  to  be  the  '  king '  referred  to. 

7  In  support  of  this  view  we  must  not  refer  to  the  phrase  '  of 
the  servant  of  Yahwfe '  in  the  title,  for  n%T  iayS»  here,  as  in  86  z 
(see  I  35  [10]),  is  corrupt. 
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assertion  of  legal  righteousness,  and  the  Deuteronomistic 
phraseology  employed. 

It  is  true,  the  speaker  is  oiuallv  b<^d  in  the  assertioo  of  a 
reward  already  reouved  for  his  righteousnesa.  But  a  poet  and 
a  fervent  believer  in  the  promises  can  take  this  imajpnadve 
license.  The  warlike  energy  claimed  is  not  more  surprising  in 
this  psalm  than  in  Pa.  29,  or  than  in  Itf  6,  where  we  kam  that 
faithful  Jews  (q^TDH)  will  know  (by  supernatural  teaching?) 
how  to  wield  a  two-edged  sword.  There  is  no  necad,  be  it  said 
in  passing,  to  bring  such  psalms  down  to  the  Jif accaliKan 
penod.  The  bitterness  against  the  Edomites  seems  to  haw 
been  perennial,  and  as  they  were  probably  types  of  all  hostile 
peoples  fresh  occasion  for  vehement  psalms  was  always  arising. 

The  Davidic  origin  of  Ps.  18  has  been  thought  {t.g., 
by  Delitzsch,  Baethgen,  Konig.  and  Kirkpatrick)  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  psalm  (with  varia- 
tions of  reading)  in  2  S.  22,  a  passage  which,  together 
with  the  mdidl  in  23 1-7,  forms  probably,  as  Budde 
rightly  states,  the  latest  addition  to  the  Books  of 
Samuel.^  Wlien  the  hymn  in  question  was  appended 
to  2S.,  a  liturgical  appendix  (v.  51)  referring  to 
Yahw^'s  anointed  king  and  to  David  and  his  de- 
scendants had  already  been  attached  ;  and  the  original 
title  had  been  partly  corrupted,  partly  deliberately 
altered,  so  as  to  make  the  hymn  stiit  as  an  illustration 
of  the  life  of  David.  The  true  text  of  the  title  (when 
emended  according  to  the  analogy  of  otho*  titles,  see 
§  45  ;  cp  §  12)  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  David. 
A  Davidic,  and  even,  more  generally,  a  pre-exilic  date 
is  excluded  by  the  idealistic  religious  and  political  out- 
look in  w,  3a  44  so,  by  the  Deuteronomic  view  of  the 
covenant  in  w.  ai-aS  and  the  Deuteronomic  expressions 
in  w.  aa-34,  and  by  the  points  of  contact  between  the 
psalm  and  the  so-called  song  and  blessing  of  Moses. 
Dt.  212 /»  For  it  took  time  for  the  ideas  and  langi»ge 
of  Deuteronomy  (which,  moreover,  is  no  longer  in  its 
original  form)  to  affect  religious  literature.  The  psalm, 
however,  appears  to  be  of  earlier  date,  not  only  than 
Pss.  116  and  144  Prov.  80  (v.  5).  and  Hab.8  (v.  19). 
but  also  than  Is.  55  {v.  5),  unless,  indeed,  we  hold  (this 
theory  has  much  to  recommend  it)  that  Is.  55  3-5  is  a 
very  late  insertion,  made  after  Ps.  18  had  become  mis- 
interpreted as  a  triumphal  song  of  David.  R^erences 
to  the  Jerahmeelites  and  Arabians  in  stanzas  13  and  14 
complete  the  parallelism  between  the  second  part  of 
Ps.  18  and  Ps.  2  (revised  text). 

(c)  Psalm  110. — Ps.  110  remains.  Is  this  a  royal 
psalm?  If  so,  who  is  the  king  or  prince  referred  to? 
Bickell  and  G.  Margoliouth  ^  independently  have  noticed 
that  w.  z-4  (beginning  with  a^)  form  an  acrostic  with 

the  name  jyoc^ ;  the  rest  of  the  acrostic  apparently  was 

lost,  the  text  of  the  psalm  being  mutilated  and  other- 
wise in  disorder. 

The  present  writer  has  shown'  that,  if  the  text  is  correct, 
any  other  Jewish  sovereign  but  Simon  the  Maccabee  ts  hardly 
conceivable  as  the  subject  of  the  psalm ;  on  the  acrostic,  how> 
ever,  it  vrould  be  unwise  to  lay  any  stress,^  for  nothing  is  easier, 
but  notning  more  haxordous,  than  to  dUcover  or  imagine  stuch 
acrostics.  If  the  psalm  was  addressed  to  Simon,  we  can  plausibly 
account  for  its  imperfect  form ;  the  omission  of  the  latter  part 
may  have  arisen  out  of  a  desire  to  facilitate  a  Messianic  refer- 
enoe.B  The  view  b  plausible ;  but  pTx  »3*:p  TPaT^ir  (P'  4^)  has 
not  been  perfectly  explained,  and  pix*a^c  '^  Cen.  1  <  is  explained 
elsewhere  (see  Melchizbdbk)  as  a  corrupt  reading. 

Using  the  experience  which  long  converse  with  the 
text  of  the  psalm  ought  to  give,  we  arrive  at  the  reading 
(for  V.  4^),  '  I  establish  thee  for  ever,  because  of  my 
covenant  of  loving-kindness '  (see  Melchizedek).  To 
whom  is  this  oracle  addressed  ?  Evidently  to  the  same 
person  as  the  promise  of  the  subjugation  of  his  enemies. 
The  defeat  of  the  king  of  Jerahmeel  was  a  prophecy  of 
the  overthrow  of  all  subsequent  enemies,  provided  of 
course  that  the  children  of  Abram  displayed  their 
father's  character.     Must  not.  then,  the  true  subject  of 

1  To  assert  with  Comill  {Eiml.^  107)  that  Ps.  1$  was  taken 
into  the  Psalter  from  2  S.  seems  not  very  judicious. 
^  See  the  instructive  correspondence  in  XhitAcmdemy  iox  1893. 
5  OPs.  21-39. 

4  Dnhm  (on  Ps.  110)  and  Marti  (JeMata^  242)  think  otherwise. 

5  Che.  Jew.  ReL  Li/e^  105. 
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the  psalm  be  Abram?^  On  this,  bcnrever,  we  lay  &r  ^ 
less  emphasis  than  on  the  prerious  results.  All  that 
we  can  assert  with  ooofidenoe  is  that  the  psalm  is  not  a 
royal  one.  If  the  text  of  v.  44  is  correct,  it  predicis  the 
perpetuity  of  a  priesthood ;  if  an  appeal  be  made  to 
'  Mdcfaiaedek,'  we  reply  that  et-en  Duhm,  who  accepts 
V.  4a.  is  prevented  by  his  critical  conscience  from 
accepting  v,  4^,  except  after  cancelling  the  inter-  1 
polated  (?)  *  Melchizedd/  and  that  if  he  had  listened 
to  his  linguistic  conscience  he  must  have  questioned 
the  prosaic  and  ambiguous  *nm*'y«  But  though  the 
original  psalm  is  neither  royal  nor  Maccabeean.  we 
may  plausibly  conjecture  that  the  text  was  edited  and 
conjecturally  restored  in  early  Maccabeean  times  with 
reference  to  Simon. 

iL  Psalms  20yi — I\s.  20  and  21  may  also  conceivably 
have  been  edited  and  partly  recast  in  Maccabaean  times. 
«A  OaammHIv   ^®  might  thus  account  for  the  vehem- 

ftL«0^  cnce  which  deforms  Ps. 21.« and  which. 
-''  unless  our  well-tested  principles  of  textual 
criticism  are  altogether  at  fault,  did  not  appear  in  the 
same  intensity  in  the  original  psalm.  Christian  psalms, 
indeed,  they  are  not ;  but  the  bitterness  is  not  so  ex- 
cessive as  has  been  imagined,  and  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  extreme  provocation  given  lo  the  Jews  by  the 
Edomites.  The  fifth  quatrain  of  Ps.21  and  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  should  probably  run  nearly  as 
follows : — 

Thou  wilt  put  an  end  to  the  Rehobothites  and  the  Ishmaelites ; 

Thy  presence,  O  Yafawfe  I  will  annihilate  them. 

The  Zarephathites  thou  wilt  make  to  perish  from  the  land, 

And  the  Misrites  from  the  face  of  the  ground. 

Yea,  thou  wilt  put  an  end  to  the  Aramites  and  the  Cushites, 

The  Rehobothites  thou  wilt  rebuke  to  their  face.* 

When  Pss.20  and  21  are  looked  at  as  wholes,  it 
becomes  plain  that  the  speaker  ought,  in  accordance 
with  parallels  elsewhere,  to  be  the  pious  community, 
whose  salvation  in  time  of  trouble  brings  joy  to  each 
and  all  of  its  members  (206a),  and  who  can  permissibly 
be  described  both  as  a  person  and  as  a  collection  of 
persons  (20xo^  and  b ;  206  21 3). 

The  only  objection  is  drawn  from  1|7B>1  in  90xo[9]  and  1|7D 
in  21 2  [x],  from  ^rTB^  in  20  7  [6],  and  perhaps  from  the  19  nney 
in  21 4  [3].  Bat  the  n  in  -]Son  is  dittographed ;  "fSo  i*  a  cor- 
ruption of  "pp  (cp  p  and  ^  in  the  Palmyrene  scriptX  and  inVO 

as  in  2  a  of  ITOfT  (cp  also,  especially,  28  i/^  As  for  the  '  crown 
of  choice  gold,  it  means  no  more  than  what  is  said  in  8  6  [5], '  with 
glory  andstate  didst  thou  crown  him.' 

iii.  Psalms  61  and  63. — Pss.  61  and  68  are  obscure 
only  as  long  as  we  hesitate  to  criticise  the  MT.     Ps.  61 

ai  Thlrdlv  *^  composite.  Verse  t  [2]  is  a  frag- 
Paa."  «l  and  M  ""^"^  ®^  *  psalm  of  exile,  which  is  akin 
r»fc  01  ana  09.  ^^  p^^  ^2.43  ;   the  rest  of  the  psalm 

illustrates  Pss.  2  21  83  110.  It  is  enough  to  quote 
w.  4-7  [5-8],— 

For  thou  hast  heard  my  wail. 

Thou  wilt  grant  Israel  s  request ; 

He  will  shatter  Jerahmeel  and  Zarephath, 

He  will  beat  them  down  like  Moab  and  Midian. 

He  will  abide  before  Yahwe  for  ever, 

Lovingkindness  and  faithfulness  will  preserve  him.^ 


^  *31kS  is  most  unlikely.  Since  <i  and  n  are  scarcely  dis* 
tinguisbable,  and  *j  and  o  ^^^  constantly  confounded,  we  may 
provisionally  read  OiIsIm?,   and  continue   7N0m*0   hJSB^Sj. 

Ijrro^V  tnay  easily  have  arisen  out  of  ^MOnTO  by  metathesis 
and  sliffht  corruption. 

3  Dunm  once  more  brings  in  Alexander  Janmeus. 

'  We  can  only  mention  here  that  TitftlO  ip- 10)  probably  comes 
from  D'niSrn,  and  Jiy^rM  from  O'^N^V*.  IfiMS  is  an  editorial 
insertion ;  $|*39  goes  with  OyVs*  (so  point ;  cp  Lam.  4 16^ 
C3na  probably  comes  from  0^31  omt ;  Tin*S3  from  0*nbhn  : 
pian  from  n*31B. 

*  On  the  emendations  see  Ps.O.  We  can  only  mention  here 
that  «NT  in  v.  5^  comes  from  ^KllB^f  that  the  following  word  *pr 

should  be  a  corruption  of  |*no*,  and  that  073*  and  I^D  *O^Sy 
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Ps.  63  also  refers  to  the  hated  enemy ;  but  the  intern* 
perate  language  of  v.  11  [la]  is  due  to  textual  corruption. 
The  leading  idea  is  simply  this — that  pious  Jews,  at  a 
distance  from  the  sanctuary,  and  in  peril  of  their  lives, 
call  upon  Yahwi  to  restore  to  them  their  priceless 
spiritual  privileges.  At  the  close  of  the  psalm  the 
speaker  expresses  his  confidence  that  Yahw^  will  an- 
nihilate Israel's  dangerous  foes,  and  that  Israel  will 
praise  God  for  his  goodness  in  the  temple.  Why 
should  a  king  be  referred  to?  Both  Grfitc  and  Toy 
(/^Z.  18 162)  have  noticed  the  problem;  but  the  key 
was  wanting.  Tlie  clause  in  question  comes  after  a 
description  of  the  sufferings  caused  to  the  Jews  by  the 
N.  Arabian  populatk>ns,  and  the  right  reading  almost 
certainly  is  mnc  fro*  O'^icrrr,  'The  Jerahmeelites 
Yahw^  wiU  shatter.' » ' 

iv.  Psalms  89*  and  182.— Pss.  89  (or  rather.  89**) 

and  132  have  been  thought  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  people 

32.  FonrtlilY    ^  Yahw^'s  anointed.      This  at  least 

P^  aoli  mJii  ^  P^^*^ — ^^^  ^^  psalmist  could  not 
ISa.  ^^  WTitten  the  words  •  they  insult  the 

footsteps  of  thine  anointed '  (f.  51  [5a]). 
meaning  '  they  instilt  thy  people  in  its  goings.*  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  admit  that  a(\er  promising  perpetuity  to  the 
family  of  David  (132 11/ )  and  joy  to  the  pious  members 
of  the  commimity  of  Zion  (t*.  16*),  a  psalmist  could 
proceed  to  say  that  on  ML  Zion  Yahw^  would  cause  a 
horn  to  spring  forth  to  David,  and  that  he  had  prepared 
a  lamp  for  his  anointed.  Thus  there  is  only  a  slight 
parallelism  between  the  two  psalms — viz. ,  their  common 
reference  to  the  perpetuity  promised  to  the  house  of 
David.  Ps.  89  records  the  deep  despondency  of  the 
community  at  the  apparent  failure  of  the  promises ;  * 
Ps.  132  is  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  culminating 
point  in  the  traditional  life  of  Solomon,  with  an  under« 
lying  reference  to  the  future  Messianic  king.  In  the 
latter  psalm,  *  mine  anointed '  (*rrrD)  needs  no  altera- 
tion ;  in  the  former,  criticism  proves  convincingly  that 
irrro  mapy  is  a  corruption  of  i|'Tpn  n^sSs  ( '  the  insults 
of  thy  loyal  ones ')  il  to  ijnay  nBin  ('the  contumelies  of 
thy  ser^Tmts').* 

The  most  various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the 
relation  between  1328-xo  and  a  Ch.  641/  The  form  in 
which  the  passage  is  given  in  the  psnlm  is  surely  the 
more  original  (cp  Ehrl.  Ab/ass$tftj^sifil,  etc.,  66/!); 
but  that  does  not  prove  that  Ps.  182  is  of  later  date 
than  Chronicles.  An  interpolation  in  a  Ch.  from  the 
psalm  seems  very  probable. 

v.  Psalms  46  72  101.— Pss.  4fi.  72,  and  most  prol>. 


are  both  corruptions  of  ^KOm*  (dittographed),  while  rj«0Vl  l*  ©«« 
of  the  many  corruptions  of  ninx*  \Q  in  v.  8^  probably  comet 
from  a   dittographed   pna!   the   preceding   line    thould    run 

jnpa^  3|tHoa  dsb\ 

1  The  parallel  line  has  fallen  out. 

3  The  composite  character  of  Ps.  89  is  plain  from  the  difference 
both  of  metre  and  of  subject  in  the  two  parts.  Verses  1.18(3-19] 
are  mostly  in  tetrameters  and  describe  the  greatness  of  Y.ihw6 
and  the  nappinMS  of  his  people ;  w,  x9-f  i  [30*53]  are  in  tri* 
meters  and  describe  the  promises  to  David  and  Israel  and  their 
failure.  According  to  Baeth^en,  80 18  [19]  refers  to  the  ideal 
king— the  Messiah,  who  is  visible  only  to  the  eyes  of  faith. 
This  is  most  unnatural.  Unless  we  arc  willing  to  suppose  a  S 
of  emphasis,  we  must  read  ija"?©  SuTT'  mpl  lU^  ]iD  nin*  «3i 

'for  Yahw^  is  a  shield  unto  us,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  our 
king.' 

3  Sellin  {Seruhhahel,  194^;  StuiiuM,2t^tjf:)  thinks  of 
Zerubbabkl  [^.v.],  the  unMiccessful  Messianic  Icing  (T^  Hut 
the  real  or  imaginary  background  of  Ps.  8P^  is  the  Jerahmcclila 
oppression  from  600  b.c.  onwards. 

•  Verses  51^  [50^]  represent  the  same  couplet  in  different 
forms  (see  PsA^)),    Duhm  thinks  that  'ffQ  'pjf  may  mean  '  the 

footsteps  of  thy  fugitive  king,'  alluding  to  the  flight  of  Alexander 
Jannieus  (88  B.C.  J);  cp  Jos.  Anf.  xiii.  14  i/i  As  if  any  pnalmist 
could  have  spoken  thus  of  such  a  miserable  king  I  Kesides,  in 
Ecclus.  47  3  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion   to   Ps.  H93o{i9|: 

OniO  (cp  T'lOnn);  and  in  Ecclus.  46  15/  to  Ps.  89  3o[79l  :  "^iP^h) 
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lion,  from  z  Ch.  1636,  where  we  read,  at  the  close  of  the 
strange  composite  psalm.  |qm  D^rrV^  ^^1*  *  ^°^  ^^  ^^ 
people  said,  Amen. '  This  at  least  is  Wellhausen's  view 
(Bleek's  Einl,^*^  506,  n.  z),  which,  however,  seems  to 
need  supplementing.  It  is  probable  { z )  that  the  whole 
of  the  close  of  Ps.  106 — viz. ,  w.  ^-jf. — is  borrowed  from 
z  Ch.  18  35/.*  (banning  \xjf*tnr\  npK}  and  ending.  SVni 
nirt*S  [rather  nnSSn]),  and  (2)  that  both  the  close  (w. 

i-s)  and  the  opening  of  Ps.  106  are  accretions  on  the 
main  body  of  Ps.  106,  which  had  been  handed  down  in 
an  incomplete  form,  and  needed  some  such  additions  to 
make  it  usable.  As  a  consequence,  we  cannot  commit 
ourselves  to  the  view  that  z  Ch.  16  34  is  borrowed  from 
106z  (which  may  well  be  later  than  the  Chronicler). 
The  formula  was  a  conventional  one,  and  occurs  in 
107z  118 1  136 1.  Nor  can  we  venture  to  assert  posi- 
tively that  it  was  the  Chronicler  who  copied  96  105 1- 15 
(see  z  Ch.  1 68-33)  and  132 8-10  (see  2  Ch.  641/ ).  The 
books  of  Chronicles,  like  other  books,  passed  under  the 
hands  of  redactors,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
insertions  from  the  Psalter  referred  to  were  made  by  one 
of  these.^  We  cannot,  therefore,  safely  use  the  argument 
which  is  often  based  on  these  insertions  to  determine 
the  date  of  at  least  a  few  psalms. 

That  there  are  no  pre-exilic  psalms,  nor  ascertainable 
fragments  of  such  psalms,  is  for  us  at  least  quite  certain. 
And  though  there  is  the  abstract  possibility  that  psalms 
were  written  in  the  lands  of  exile  before  the  arrival  of 
Ezra  and  his  band  at  Jerusalem,  the  uniformity  of  the 
historical  background  of  the  psalms  of  book  i.  does  not 
favour  the  hypothesis.  In  spite  of  Duhm,  whose 
chronology  of  the  psalms  is  opposed  (z)  to  a  thorough 
textual  criticism,  and  (2)  to  the  literary  phenomena  of 
the  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  Sirach,  we  must  hold  that 
at  any  rate  books  L-iii.  belong  most  probably  (with  the 
exceptions  of  the  anonymous  psalms  1  2  and  33,  unless 
^  rightly  prefixes  to  33  r^  Aauetd)  to  the  Persian 
period,  or  to  the  Persian  and  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Greek  period. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  helpful  to  make  out  the  extent 

of  the   indebtedness  of  the    Psalter  to   Is.  40-66,    to 

!«•  Jeremiah,  and  to  Job.     Owing,  however, 

1  Sa?^  (z)  to  the  doubt  which  in  an  especial 

J^y       .     degree  hangs  round  the  text  of  the  Psalter 

argimient.  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^^j  ^^  ^y^  composite 

origin  of  all  the  three  books  mentioned,  we  cannot  here 
lay  much  stress  upon  this.  In  a  complete  Introduction 
to  the  Book  of  P^lms  a  phraseological  comparison  of 
the  Psalter  with  these  books  would  have  to  be  instituted  ; 
but  a  critical  revision  of  the  text  of  all  four  books  would 
of  course  be  presupposed.  That  there  is  a  small  element 
of  truth  in  Hiuig's  theory  of  Jeremianic  psalms  can 
hardly  be  doubted,'  and  even  in  book  i.  of  the  Psalms 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  some  clear  points  of 
contact  with  the  Colloquies  of  Job.  It  is  also  beyond 
question  that  Pss.  93  and  96-100  are  even  strikingly 
parallel  to  Is.  40-66.^  and  the  amount  of  real  parallelism 
between  psalms  even  in  books  i.  -ii.  and  the  Colloquies 
of  Job  is  not  inconsiderable  (cp  Earth,  Beitrdge  uur 
Erkldrung  des  B.  Hiob,  Z876).  It  would  also  be  im- 
portant in  the  Introduction  here  suggested  to  sift  the 
comparisons  of  passages  in  the  Psalter  and  in  the 
Hebrew  text  (so  far  as  known)  of  Ben  Sira  given  by 
Schechter  (  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,  Z3-25).     There  seem 

1  This  pasMse  consists  of  a  current  liturgical  prayer,  and  a 
liturgical  beneoiction  and  doxology  ^similar  to  those  placed  by 
editors  at  the  end  of  books  i.  ii.  and  iii.>. 

2  .Similarly  Reuss,  Stade,  and  Duhm  (cp  |  4,  n.  3). 

8  Campe  (Das  yerhditniss^  etc.,  19  ai  vj  31  33  15)  decides 
that  Jer.  17  8 10  34  20 10  23  i  a  10  35  13  are  the  origmals  of  Ps.  1  3 
6a  [ij  31  J4  [13I  356  196/.  135 7.  KAnig(£x>i/.  397)  pronounces 
this  insecure ;  but  he  has  perhaps  not  a  good  eye  for  phraseo- 
logical points  of  contact.  Campe  certainly  errs  on  the  side  of 
moderation.  Ps.  79  6  X,  however,  is  an  interpolation.  [Cp  9's 
insertion  of  Jer.  9  asXC^^/)  in  1  K.  2  10. 1 

4  Similarly  Driver,  Intr.i^)  383  ;  cp  Ehrt,  Ab/assmngsteii 
(1869),  53-55 ;  Gratz,  MGIVJ  80  (x88x)  \  ff.\  and  Delitisch's 
commentary'. 
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to  be  several  reminiscences  of  Ps.  147  in  Ben  Sira, 
which  is  a  point  of  some  critical  interest.  So  much,  as 
Noldeke  remarks,  is  clear — that  Ben  Sira  lived  at  the 
time  and  in  the  circles  in  which  a  great  part  of  the 
later  psalms  were  written. 

The  linguistic  argument,  to  which  we  have  referred 
already  (§  9),   has  been  treated  with  moderation  by 

40.  Unffniitio  ^°'''«^-     ""^  compute  the  number  of 
,        **      r^     occurrences  of  »33k  and  ♦:! 


axgament. 


'33K  and  ♦:«  respectively, 
of  the  relative  r  (only  towards  the  end 
of  the  Psalter),  and  of  na^  *  much,'  *  often '  (also  chiefly 

at  end  of  Psalter),  and  the  designation  of  '  myriad '  by 
naa-j  (87 [6]  [?].  91 7)  and  han  (68 18 [17] [?]).  J.  P.  Peters* 
attempt  to  account  for  linguistic  peculiarities  in  the 
niSyolnl  Tr  by  the  influence  of  Babylonian  environment, 
assumes,  rather  too  confidently,  the  accuracy  of  MT. 
It  is  in  fact  the  state  of  the  text  of  the  Psalter  that 
makes  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  form  conclusions  which 
can  command  general  assent.  The  present  writer's 
inference  from  a  revised  text  of  the  Psalms  is  much  in 
their  favour.  If  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  fragments  of 
Ben  Sira  can  be  trusted,  he  would  be  unwilling  to  bring 
many  of  the  psalms  very  near  the  generally  accepted 
date  of  Ben  Sira's  Wisdom.  Unfortunately,  the  correct- 
ness of  many  parts  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ben  Sira,  in 
its  present  form,  is  liable  to  the  greatest  doubt,  and  the 
present  writer  would  probably  go  even  beyond  Noldeke 
(Z^ni^20[i9oo]  84^)  in  the  extent  to  which  he 
traces  unbiblical  words,  idioms,  and  constructions  to 
deep-seated  corruption  of  the  text 

A  singular  argument  is  used  by  Duhm  to  confirm  the 

late  date  which  he  assigns  to  a  group  within  the  group 

Ai   PuLit«r  ftf  ^^  ^^**  ^®  *^^^  Pharisee  Psalms  (viz. , 

n«w«!«        »-10 1*  fi^  57a  58/..  64  82  92  94  140, 

BOiomon.       probably  also  6  26  54  141).      These 

psalms,  he  sajrs  (Psalmen,  *  Einl.'  2a),  which  are  prob- 
ably directed  against  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  his 
adherents,  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  most  of  the 
'  Psalms  of  Solomon. '  Elsewhere  he  expresses  surprise 
that  the  critics  have  not  recognised  how  near  chrono- 
logically the  Davidic  Psalter  is  to  the  Solomonic 
Frankenberg  too^  has  arrived  at  a  somewhat  similar 
result ;  only  he  assigns  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  together 
with  a  (large?)  group  of  canonical  psalms,  to  the  period 
of  the  Syrian  persecution.  The  existence  of  points  of 
contact  may  be  granted  ;  but,  as  is  shown  elsewhere  (see 
EscHATOLOGY,  §§  64,  66),  the  eschatology  of  the 
Psalter  of  Solomon  differs  from  that  of  the  canonical 
psalms.*  To  this  we  must  add  that,  in  our  judgment, 
Kosters  is  right '  (against  Frankenberg)  in  denying  that 
there  is  any  distinct  reference  in  the  Psalter  of  Solomon 
to  contemporary  history.  The  psalms  appealed  to  by 
Frankenberg  as  proving  a  Maccabaean  date  and  by 
Wellhausen  ^  (cp  Messiah,  §  6)  as  proving  a  reference 
to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  in  63  B.C., 
really  refer,  according  to  Kosters.  to  the  catastrophe  of 
586  B.C. 

On  this  subject  the  present  writer  strongly  holds  with 
Kosters.     He  thinks  that  the  references  to  the  capture 

AQ   intAiv    °^  Jenisalem  may  be  used  in  illustration 

?f-ff?™t    possible  that  the  writer  (?)  of  these  psalms 

and  namo.   ^^tinues  the  tradition  of  the  Jerahm^lite 

captivity."     For  want  of  the  Hebrew  text  we  cannot 

1  Dit  Datirung^  dtr  Psalmen  Sahmos  (1896^ 

3  So  too  Kirkpatrick,  Psalms.  Introd.  xxxviiyC 

S  Dt  historiseke  acktergrcna  van  de  Psalmen  van  Salome 
(Verslagen  der  Koninglijke  Akad.  van  Wetenschappen,  4  aX  1898. 

4  Dit  Pharisder  und  die  Sadducderi^vi\A%<t\  1874. 

0  I  n  Ps.  SoL  2  96  [30],  where  the  death  of  the '  dragon '  is  related , 

<irl  TMV  hpimv  Atyvirrov  may  represent  OnsfO  n*r7y  'on  the 

mountains  of  Misrim,'  and  crl  yqc  em,  9aXiaviit  ^lOTI^  f^^^ 

'  on  the  land  of  Jerahmeel.'  So  too  in  v.  29  [33].^  eiifiu^  y^ 
KaX  BaKdamit  may  he  based  on  a  faulty  text,  which  should  have 

run,  i^HOm'  pH  fn¥t  '311,  and  in  17 15  [17]  iw  iiivif  iBv^v  ovfi- 

Ikiicmv  may  be  a  misinterpretation  of  ^'^V.  ^V  ^^  '  amidst  the 

peoples  of  Arabia.' 
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PUHITES  On^B).  I  Ch.253  AV.  RV  Puthites 
(^.v. ).     See  also  Shobal. 

PUL  {h^B;  4>oyA  [baq««]  <j>0Ye  [KQ*];  *» 

Africam)  Is.  66 19.  correct  reading  b^B.     See  Put, 
n.  a. 

PUL  (V^B ;  4>0YA  [BAL],  a  K  ;  <j>AAcax  [B],  4>AAcac 
[A].  <bOYA  [L]*  xCh.).  In  a  K.  15 19  we  read  that 
'  Pul,  King  of  Assyria,  came  against  the  land  (of  Israel) ' ; 
the  historical  points  raised  by  this  statement  are  con- 
sidered elsewhere  (see  Men  ahem).  In  iCh.526  the 
captivity  of  certain  tribes  of  Israel  is  ascribed  to  an 
impulse  divinely  given  to  *  the  spirit  of  Pul  king  of 
Assyria,  andthespirit  of  Tilgath-pilneser,  king  of  Assyria.* 
The  language  of  the  Chronicler  (we  are  not  here  con- 
cerned with  the  historical  contents  of  his  statement)^ 
led  to  the  supposition  that  Pul  was  a  different  person 
from  Tiglath-pileser  III. ,  and  several  suggestions  were 
made — such  as  that  he  was  the  general  of  that  king ; 
that  he  was  a  pretender  to  the  Assyrian  throne ;  and 
that  he  was  a  Babylonian  ruler  (Berossus'  represents 
Pul  as  a  Chaldaean  king)  who  in  troublous  times  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  de- 
scended thence  upon  Syria  and  Palestine — 'Assyria' 
might  be  a  scribe's  error  for  '  Chaldaea. '  This  explana- 
tion received  likewise  a  certain  amount  of  support  from 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  gives  xlv^poi  and  v&poii 
(Ukln-zSr  and  Pul)  as  having  reigned,  together,  five 
years,  namely,  from  731  to  726  B.C.  The  likeness 
between  Pul  and  Poros  was  naturally  taken  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  theory. 

No  king  PQlu,  however,  is  mentioned  in  the  Assjrrian 
inscriptions,  and  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  only  speaks 
of  Tiglath-pileser.  whose  reign  in  Babylonia  lasted  two 
years,  making,  with  the  three  years  of  Ukln-z€r,  the 
total  of  five  years  given  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  A 
second  ruler  of  either  country  seems,  by  these  statements, 
to  be  excluded.  There  is,  tiierefore,  hardly  a  doubt  that 
the  two  names  indicate  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Babylonian  Canon 
(from  which  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  was  to  all  appear- 
ance copied)  gives  the  name  of  POJu  or  Pul  after  that 
of  Ukin-zSr,  with  the  same  length  of  reign  as  that  of 
Tiglath-pileser,  namely,  two  years  (728-726  B.C.). 
Oppert  {PSBA^  1898,  pp.  43^)  says  that  there  were 
two  rulers  named  Pul,  the  earlier  being  more  than 
thirty  years  anterior  to  the  Pul  who  was  the  Poros  of 
the  Ptolemaic  canon  '  the  antagonist  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
whom  he  turned  out  from  Babylon  at  least  once  if  not 
twice.'  In  order  to  make  room  for  the  earlier  Pul  he 
places  a  gap  of  'just  forty- six  years  (the  reign  of 
several  monarchs)/  between  ASur-nirari  and  Tiglath- 
pileser,  his  successor  (the  Pulu  of  the  Babylonian  canon). 

There  is  more  thsin  one  possibility  as  to  the  reason 
why  this  king  bore  two  names.  As  Pulu  occurs  in  the 
Babylonian  Canon,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether 
he  may  not  have  received  that  name  on  account  of  the 
Babylonian  opinion  of  his  character  (cp  Ass.  bulu  '  wild 
animal').  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that,  as  PQlu 
is  otherwise  known  (Tablet  K.  8x43  [Johns,  Assyr. 
Deeds,  860].  col.  2,  /.  15)  as  a  personal  name  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Assyria,  it  was  his  original  name,' 
exchainged  for  that  of  Tiglath-pileser  on  his  coming  to 
the  throne  on  account  of  the  memories  connected  with 
those  of  his  predecessors  who  bore  it.^     Nothing  is 

^  [Schr.  (/CA  TVi  939,  n.  x)  remarks  that  the  Chronicler  blends 
the  statement  of  a  K.  15  29  (which  refers  to  Tiglath-pileser)  and 
a  K.  17  6  (which  refers  to  Shalmaneser).] 

S  Alex.  Polyhistor  m  Eusebius,  Arm.  Chron.  \a, 

s  Prof.  Cheyne(in  Tiglath-pileser)  suggests  that  the  Poros 
of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  may  preserve  the  more  correct  form — 
t.t.j  BQr, '  child/  the  second  part  of  the  name,  which  would  natur- 
ally be  the  name  of  a  god  (r.^.,  Ninib,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  explanation  of  Tiglath-pileserX  having  been  dropped.  Cp 
Bur-Ramman,  Bur-Sin.     See,  however,  £.  Meyer,  Ent.  30. 

*  Another  case  of  a  double  name  is  that  of  "Tiglath-pneser 
III.'s  successor,  Shalmaneser  IV.,  who  is  called  Ulul3a(EluUeus. 
'  he  of  the  month  Elul  *)  in  the  Babylonian  Canon.  As  a  personal 
name  Ululfia  is  more  cominon  than  POlu,  and  may  likewise  have 
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known  of  the  early  life  of  this  king ;  but  the  suggestion 
that  he  had  been  a  general  in  the  army  of  his  pre- 
decessor on  the  throne  of  Assyria,  ASur-nirari,  is  as 
probable  as  any  other. 

The  Greek  forms  Phaloch  and  Phalos  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  translators  had  an  idea  that  the  word  was  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  element  fkai  in  the  Greek 
form  Thaglathphallasar  (see  Tiglath-pileser). 

[Another  view  is  proposed  in  Crit.  BiS,,  where  ev^cnoe  is 
produced^  to  show  tlUt  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  some  of  the 
foreign  kings  with  whom  Israel  came  into  contact  there  has  been 
a  confusion  of  traditions.  '  Pul,'  it  I*  there  held,  was  really  king 
of  the  southern  Asshur  (in  N.  ArabiaX  which  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  N.  Arabia  exercised  a  constant  pressare,  sometimes 
friendly,  sometimes  adverse,  on  the  Israelitisn  states.  '  Pol,*  or 
Phaloch  (tf  B)  may  be  a  corruption  of  *f  erahmeel ' ;  cp  PHiCHnL.] 

Literatwre. — G.  Rawlinson,  Five  Great  MpnarckieSy  2  3W^ ; 
ZDMG  25453^;  <^OT  laiQ^.;  MQrdter-Delitxsch,  Getck, 
Bab.  ft,  Ams.  z8a J  Sayce,  Assyria^  its  prineex^  etc.  37 ;  G. 
Smith,  Histery  of  BaSylentai^).  ed.  Sajrce,  ZT4,  and  and  ed. 
(1895)  ed.  Sayce,  xzi;  Hommel,  GBA  639^^;  PSBAy  1884, 
PP«  19.3^*  jRSAt  S887,  pp.  656  658  665  673  (Babylontan 
Chronicle,  lines  19-36)  [Schr.  ATC^/^  433-460 ;  KA  Tin,  338^] 

T.  G.  P. 

PULPIT,  EV»^  •  tower  •  (^"^ap  :    Bhma;  xradus ; 

Neh.  84).     Read  perhaps  nSpp.  md&lek,  *  raised  place,' 

the  word  used  in  a  similar  context  in  Keh.  94  (cp 
Stairs). 

PULSE  (RV™«-  '  herbs ')  is  the  rendering  in  Dan.  1 12 
of  a*piit  and,  ih.  16,  of  o*3Jnjt.  If  the  reading  is 
correct,  D'jm  *  should  be  =  D*jnii  ( Is.  61  xx,  cp  Lev.  1 1 37). 
The  form  D*3inT  would  seem  to  be  a  diminutive.  It 
occurs  in  the  Talmud,  and  may  be  borrowed  from 
Aram,  ^ou^^l  (Nold.  At  and.  Gr.  140).    The  meaning 

assign«i  is  *  garden  herbs ' ;  the  context  is  thought  to 
suggest  that  fruits  or  uncooked  vegetables  are  meant 
(so,  e.g.,  Bertholdt,  Marti).  The  expression,  however, 
is  vague  and  hardly  probable. 

Cheyne  suggests  {Crii.  Bib.)  that  Q^jnitTJO  i^'  ")  tnay 
be  a  corruption  of  Onjir  HD^,  '  barley-mcal,*  and  D*3jnT  {v.  x6) 

of  Q^V^,  'barley.*  The  phrase  r  top  occurs  in  a  S.  ITafi. 
In  the  same  passage  of  a  S.  EV  gets  o\'er  the  difficulty  which  the 
repetition  of  *Sj^  occasions  by  rendering  it  first  'parched  (c^rm\' 
and  then  'parched  (puLse).'  But  *7^  simply  means  *paKbed 
grain ' ;  the  second  *7p  is  most  probably  a  scribe's  error. 

PUNISHMENTS.   See  Law  and  Justice.  §§  11-13. 

PX7NITES  (*?^Bn),  Nu.26a3.     See  Plah.  i. 

PUNON  (ji^B).  Nu.  334a/.     See  Pinon. 

PUE  ("rtB),  Esth.  87  9a6.     See  Purim. 

PU&AH  (nnS),  Judg.7xo/.     AV  Phurah  (f.v.). 

PURIFICATION,  PUBIFYINO.    See  Clean  and 
Unclean.     The  words  are  : — 
I.  '\nbt  (9Aar,  iTVt^,  (ekdruh.  Lev.  12  4  6  aCh.80x9  Neb. 

1245.  " 
a.  nKBTI,  haftdtk,  Nu.  87  («yvi«|uk)  1^9  «7  («y»t#p»«)L    AV 

agrees  with  0.     RV,  however,  '(water  <^)  expiation,'  'a  siD> 

offering';   so   Dillmann.     Cp  ll»n,   Lev. 8 15  (EV   'purify 7, 

Eiek.  43  aa/  (EV  *  cleanse  *),  etc.    Cp  Sacri  fice. 

3.  D*^ip,  m*ra^m,  D*p(ip9,  tamrOklm,  Estb.  2  3  9  la.    Cp 

Perfumes. 

4.  ayvi<rt^6t,  Acts  21  a6  (cp  r.  34)  24 18 ;  oyKt'^M,  J  n.  II  55.    In 

Ex.  10  zo  for  thp,    Cp  B^^pnn,  Josh.  S  5  x  S.  16  5  a  S.  11 4,  £V 

*  to  sanctify  oneself.' 

5.  KotfoptiriiOf.  Of  the  'washings'  before  meals,  Jn. 26(cp 
Mt.  15  a);  see  Meals,  |  •;.  Of  special  '  purificatioos,'  Mk. 
I44  Lk.6T4  2aa.  maiBoM^t  repeatedly  of  leprosy  (/^.,  Mt. 
SayC).  On  the  'questioning  about  purifying/  Jn.Sa5,  see 
John  the  Baptist,  |  6. 

PUBIM  (D^-VIB.  Esth.  9a6 ;  <j>poYPAi  [BK*'*^  AL], 
-piM  [K^*]),  a  feast  of  the  later  Jews  to  further  the 
observance  of  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  book  of 

been  the  original  name  of  its  bearer.    ( Winckler  (GBA  aai)  adds 
the  case  of  ASur-b&ni*pal,  the  Kandalanu  of  the  Babylonian  Ibsts* 
cp  col.  45X.] 
1  On  the  form,  cp  Barth,  NB  4a. 
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7  troops  to  Egypt  and  to  Tyre.  Doubt 
bai  t>ecD  throwD,  faowever,  on  tbe  aulhenlicity  of  the  ten 
or  these  possagci.  It  u  very  possibte  ih&l  propbeclei 
which  originill)'  referred  to  North  Arabian  regioo*  bare 
becD  lo  altered,  partly  by  nccidenUil  corruption,  portly 
by  edilorial  nunipulation,  as  to  refer  to  Egypt  and 
Egyptian  cities  and  to  countries  connected,  lo<allj  or 
otherwise,  with  (he  Nile-valley  (see  No-AUON,  and 
Cril.  Bii.Y  At  aoy  rale,  if  we  grant  (see  CusH,  g  >) 
that  D-TSn  »h3  in  Gen.  lOS  (i  Ch.  18)  means  tbe  North 

,    T_  *i in.  Arabian  r»ioQs  called  Ku4  and  Muiur, 

'•"""■^""■l.  braramo-blco  bold  Oallb. 
region  intended  there  by  bis  lay  between  Musur  (tee 
Mizbaim)  and  Canaan  :  and  the  comiption  of  Dames 
being  such  a  common  phenomenon  in  the  MT,  we  can 
hardly  avcrid  supposing  that  eta  in  Geo.  lOe  comes 
from  i^  or  possibly  from  n^  or  nSf ,  into  which  (see 
PBLBTHrrss)  nFs  (Zarephath)  appears  lo  the  present 
writer  to  be  sometimes  corrupted.  How  important  and 
trouMesomo  a  population  in  early  limes  the  Zarephath- 
ilei  were,  is  shown  elsewbeie.'  See  Zarephatr,  and 
cp  Letushim. 

Tbe  determination  of  the  locality  of  ihe  true  Put 
(if  we  may  itdmil  its  existence)  is  not  eos;.  Thia  al 
1  nu.h».  '^*S'  '*  clear— Ibal  Put  is  nol  the  land 
i.  UMWoara.  ^f  p^jjj  (fajnoui  from  Queen  ^at- 
iepsul'i  eipedilion  ;  see  Egypt,  gg  4E,  53),  for  Punt 
never  supplied  Egypt  with  warriors.  Nah.  Sg  (best 
reading  ;  see  LuBlH)  suggests  a  belter  view  of  Put  and 
Ludim  as  llie  'helpers'  of  No-Amon  (the  Egyptian 
Thebes)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  period ;  cp 
Jcr.  4S9,  Eiek.  S7ia.  Put  and  Ltid  (or  Ludim)  n^ht 
therefore  be  the  Carian  and  Lydian  mercenaries  of  the 
later  Egyptian  kings.  (This  suggests  a  nol  impossible 
explanation  of  Ludim,  in  Gen.  10 13.)  This  view  may 
perhaps  be  conlirmed  by  a  cuneiform  fragment  on  like 
war  of  Nebuchadreizar  against  Araasis,  published  by 
Slrassmaier,  and  translated  by  Sayce  [Aead,  irih  April 
1891,  ajlh  July  i89a)and  Winclder(,40/"lsi>/).  H 
ts  there  stated  that  in  the  course  of  his  campaign 
Nebucbadrcrznr  had  lo  do  with  an  allyofArna^  whose 
dly  or  land  was  called  Puiu-Yaman,  and  is  described, 
with  another  town  of  the  same  prince,  as  'far  regions 
tn  Ihe  midst  of  (he  sea.'  Krall  (Acad.  a^jA  May 
1S91)  identified  Putu-Yaman  with  Cyrene,  Sayce  with 
Pelusium.  It  seems  more  natural,  however,  to  think  of 
some  remoter  country,  such  as  the  island  of  Samos 
(so  WL),  or  at  anyrateof  somepart  of  Ihecoaslof  Asia 
Minor,  such  as  Caria,  close  to  which  Samos  lay.  Such 
conjectures  as  these  are  necessary  if  we  accept  the 
tradiiional  test  of  Ihe  prophetic  passages  rderred  to 
above.  But  the  question  is  whether  '  Put '  may  not  be 
simply  due  to  textual  corruption — whether  (he  editor 
may  not  have  retained  il  oul  of  consctentioiisness,  and 
without  holding  any  opinion  as  (o  the  connection  of  a 
region  called  Put  with  Miiraim  or  Egypt.         T.  K.  C 

PtfTEOLI  (nOTioXoi,  ActsaSij),  called  by  the 
Greeks  Dicearchia,  was  a  colony  from  the  neighbouring 
Cyme  (Cumie),  itself  the  firsl  Greek  colony  planled  on 
Italian  soil.  It  lay  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay  of 
Naples:  about  5  m  eastward  was  Neapolis  (Naples), 
also  a  colony  from  Cuma,  The  name  Puteoli  (  = 
'Wells';  mod.  Peuueli)  was  probably  given  lo 
Uiccearchia  by  the  Romans  in  194  B.C. .  when  a  citizen 
colony  was  planled  there  (Slrabo.  345).  Tbe  harbour 
was  eicclleni ;  and  '  Ostia  and  Puteoli  became  the 
great  rnartl,  nol  only  for  Syrian  unguents  and  Egyptian 
'---    "   -     '       '      -'  e  failh^  of  the  East'  (Mommsen, 


',  „/Jfom 


■  ET3,.., 


{  Id  Roma  from 


PUTIHL 

rratcd  in  those  two  haxboim^  tbe  LnJSc  In  lunnq  hvDg  mainb 
direcied  lo  PuiFoli,  in  tbe  uzunediatc  nci£hbourhood  of  whitfi 
town  wu  a  marlul  Ludl^  iafciior  la  thai  of  ihe  cipiul  ioiif 
^viz. ,  the  daiirici  of  bme,  which  wu  ihe  gtal  loort  of  tb* 

In  Ihe  last  years  of  the  Republic  and  Ihe  early  pcdod 
of  Ihe  Empire,  Puteoli  was  the  great  Italian  port  fix 
the  Mediterranean  trade  (cp  Slat.  Si/v.  3;;;,  liOra 
mundHuufita),  especially  for  that  of  iis  eastern  halt' 

Puteoli  had  dtaincd  Ihii  impoitance  even  btrore  the  ruin 
of  Deles  (Smbo,  4BG)  ;  bul  Ibal  evenl  enured  iu  lupreoncy, 
and  ■aintd'ilalu  Ibc  nwnt  iutir  of  'litlle  D<loi'(ca  Fatw, 
m,  minirrrm  DtUm  PKltclm  ait  ilijtrrHml  fKid  Dtlm  mti- 
tit9nd6  wmximunt  tm/^mm  Jhtrit  ti   ' 

150  DL  Irom  Rome,  traveUfTi  foli 
feired  lo  kod  ■!  il  (v.,  diXTO   » 

Jm.  .f»tiYii.lSi  iniiTi;  Jews  joiunejiiigu 

The  accumulation  of  sand  al  Ihe  Tiber's  tnonlh 
compelled  the  grain-ships  also  to  anchor  ■[  Puteoli, 
if  they  were  nol  10  be  unladed  in  the  open  sea  at  Oitla 
(cp  Slrabo,  331).  In  the  second  year  of  Claudius  a  new 
harbour  at  Ostia  was  begun  [Dio  Cass.  GOit),  which 
was  completed  luider  Nero,  and  known  as  the  Partut 
AagtuH.  The  construction  of  this  harbour  sealed  tbe 
fate  of  Puteoli  (cp  CILldiiif.  ;  Beloch,  Campaniai, 
114/) ;  bul  some  years  would  elapse  before  the  trad* 
was  permanently  diverted  to  the  northern  harbour. 
The  latter  may  not  yet  have  been  completed  when  F^ul 
landed  al  Puteoli  {60  a.  □, ):  or  the  ship,  as  Ramsay 
suggests  {St.  Paul  Ux  TnnnlUr,  345),  proceeded  to 
Ostia.  Seneca  gives  a  graphic  account  of  Ihe  airiTal 
of  the  Alexandrian  fleet  at  Puleoli  [Ep.  77).  All  shipt 
entering  the  bey  were  obUged  to  strike  their  topsail* 
(supfara),  except  the  grain-ships,  which  could  Iherefore 
be  distinguished  at  a  distance.  It  was  also  the  praclicv 
to  send  forward  fast-sailing  vessels  [laitllaria)  to 
annotmce  the  coming  of  the  fl«i,  whose  safe  arrival 
meant  so  much  for  the  populace  of  Rome  (cp  SueL 
Aug.  98). 

Il  was  a  natural  result  of  Ihe  11 

wilb  tbe  East,  that  Paul  found  Chris 

After  the  liitie  of  Domitian,  the  road  10 


u,A^i^ 


m)  lo  SiTiuet. 


ai  CapuH  1^  Ebc  TCiQ'TOKd  o 
leailinr  from  Cuma  Baia  and  P 
/^.VlSag-.Hor.iiAil 


d   the  '  Cunpar 


of  PulecU 

re  {v.  m). 

"(SSf  the 
■■  94 :  Pliny. 


FUTUITE  (*n4B,  cp  FiTiioN  [J^n*^] ;  MCt^icifleiM 
[Bl,  >i4<l«r  [AT,  >^Aei.«i  [L] ;  Vs.  Afullni:  AV,  by  ■  raispiini 
Icorrecled  in  KV],  PuMITE),  a  poel-eiUic  fuuly  eC  KidUb- 
]*ariia(iCh.SsjX     See  Shosai. 

PDTIEL  (^tt*piB;  <tioYTiHA  [BAL]),  apparently 
the  father-in-law  of  Eleaiar  (Ex.8i5[P]).  The  nama 
of  Ihe  child  of  the  *  daughter  of  Putiel '  was  Phinebas. 
and  both  Pnliel  and  niinehas  have  been  thought  10 
have  an  ^yptian  origin.  In  the  case  of  Ihitiel, 
indeed,  it  is  of  course  only  the  flrst  part  which  come* 
into  question  (cp  Ihe  bylvid  form  Pet-baal  [Brugach, 
G.4  107939]) ;  hut  it  is  conceivable  that  Ihe  Hebrew  il 
was  subsliiuled  by  P  for  the  Egyptian  ph-ra  (cp 
POTIPHBEA).  Upon  this  theory  'Puliel'  means  'He 
whom  El  (God)  has  given.' 
[In  the  Egyptian  Aiuaaic  intciiptioiu  mid  papyri  of  Ihe  to  ~ 


il  lh(  fifth  and  fourth  o 


B.C/.rji3lA: 


cpGlc  con 
A  111]]  e 


.-3i) 


1  uuhI  the 


Bui  though  Hommel  M^rigj)  ireau 'Putlcl'a 
Inulitlih  name  of  the  Maiaic  epoch,  we  mun  bear 
frequencT  of  corruption  Li  ihe  genealogies.  Fhinchaa,  Ic.,,  _ 
Rioil  likely  comipt ;  ihe  name  ihould  probably  be  JenhmaeL 
When  w«  r™«nb«  die  .itong  S.  Pilettininn  connection  of 
Levi,  a  hair.Egyplian  origin  of  Putlrl  il  verv  impmbaUe. 
Mo<!  likely  Pufl  is  an  eihnic,  and  /  limply  an  ■fformaiin  Icp 
'  .Nelhlneel,'  tic);  on  Ih*  Pul  of  &  Paleldae  or  N.  AnUa, 
■ce  Put.  T.  k.  c. 

1  CpC//.  101797. a 


PTTVAH 


PYTHON 


FTTVAH  (ma).  Gen.  46 13  RV.  AV  Phuvah.  See 
PUAH  L 

praABa  {pn,.  dmn ;  •  leaper '  [?] ;  nrr^^proc 

— f.e. .  •  white-rumpiid'CBL],  nYAAproc[A]; pygargus), 
a  clean  animal  mentioned  only  in  Dt.  14  sf  (see  Clean 
AND  Unclean,  §  8).  The  rendeiing  of  EV.  derived 
from  0,  is  improbable,  and  the  AV°*if*  '  bison '  is  almost 
certainly  incorrect.  Targ.  Pesh.  favour '  mountain-goat, ' 
which  is  the  meaning  of  the  doubtless  related  ^^s&,  word 
daJBu.^   DUSh  is  identified  by  Tristram  with  the  Addax* 

1  For  the  Ass.  analogy  cp  Del.  Ass.  Studien^  1 54 :  Hommel, 
SAmgetkiert^  39X ;  and  see  TSBA  5346  and  Ball,  PSBA  11 395 

(who  translates  '  spotted  deer  *)•  For  the  Pesh.  yCk^  \  ,  raimd, 
see  Unicorn. 

S  This  15  supported  by  addacem  (in  the  accns.)  which, 
according  to  Phny,  is  the  African  name  for  the  StrefMiceros  (cp 
nod.  Ar.  names  aaas,  okas;  dted  by  Houghton,  Smith's  DB). 
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(Adifax  nasomaatlatus) ;  this  denizen  of  Arabia  abd 
Northern  Africa,  it  is  true,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  known  in  Palestine,  in  recent  times  at  least :  but 
it  is  improbable  that  the  ancients  distinguished  clearly 
between  the  species.  Herodotus  ( 4 193)  uses  the  word  to 
denote  some  Libyan  deer  or  antelope ;  but  possibly  any 
antelope  with  a  white  rump  may  have  been  meant. 

The  Addax  is  rather  over  than  under  p  ft.  in  height,  of  a 
yelIowish«whtte  colour,  with  a  brown  head,  neck,  and  mane ; 
the  horns  attain  a  length  of  nearly  3  ft,  measured  along  the 
spiral,  and  are  ringed  at  the  base.  The  Bedouins  regularly 
hunt  the  Addax  in  the  deserts  and  wastes  which  it  frequents ; 
the  flesh  is  eaten.  The  name  recurs  as  that  of  a  Seirite  clan ; 
DlSHON.  A.  E.  S. — S.  A.  C 


FTBBHUS  (nyppoc  [TLWH]),  Acts204.  father  of 
SOPATER  {q.v.). 

PYTHON  (TTN6YMA  hyOwna),  Acts  16 16,  EV«w-, 
EV  a  spirit  of  Divination  (q.v.\, 
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